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Proressor Sruarr of Andover once wrote an essay in the 
Biblical Repository to show that, Arminius wad not an Ar 
minian. And eminent divines ate now busy with'the inquiry 
whether Dr. Emmons was an Emmoésité.” | Did lie tesliy hid 
to those definite and peculiar views which aré poptiaily ‘asso- 
ciated with his venerable name? Or, are, his shatp doctrinal 
statements to be taken in a feminine rather thaa a mésculine 
sense? to be called metaphorical and not literal, popular and 
not exact, Biblical in contrast with scientific? Of course, all 
that is necessary to make out that Dr. Emmons was not an 
Emmonsite, is to interpret his definite formulas in an indefinite 
sense, for the essence of his system is in its definiteness. Keen 
logic and exegetical skill can do very much with such a flexi- 
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ble material as human speech. Words are susceptible of a 
great variety of significations. Interpret all the leading terms 
in a very general sense, and it can easily be shown, that the 
most extreme men, when rightly understood, really mean just 
about what common mortals are always saying. A trifling 
difference of phraseology is all that is left. And perhaps this 
is the way in which theological controvery is to come to an 
end, viz. by interpreting everybody indefinitely. If the whole 
region is levelled, no mountains are left. But whatever may 
be in store for us in the indefinite future, it is hard to over- 
come our prejudices as to the past, and still more difficult to 
reverse the verdict of history. There are, to be sure, some 
signal instances of a revision and reversal of contemporary 
judgments. We might admit, with Hegel, that Aristotle was 
a profounder metaphysician than Plato; with Miiller, that 
Augustine held to human freedom in its profoundest sense ; 
with Cousin, that Pascal was subject to the torture of doubt; 
Mohammed may not have been a mere impostor, nor Crom- 
well a fanatical rebel, nor Henry VIII. a cruel tyrant; but 
still we must confess that we find it difficult to believe, that 
the “ Wise Teacher and Royal Preacher of New England” 
(as the Rev. Thomas Williams calls Emmons) did not hold 
certain very distinct and even peculiar views upon divine effi- 
ciency, human exercises, submission, justification, and the 
grounds of the rewards of Paradise. And in fact, it seems 
++. >to ug, that, » just 30 far ag the: peculiarities of his system are ex- 
", plained away, Enimgis bimielf i is explained away. Another 
personage. takes the.place, of that simple, venerable, and rigid 
foint. *, The tlires- édireyed hat, small-clothes, and bright knee- 
buckles, are replaced by a loose coat, flowing pantaloons, and 
a soft ‘and. "easyy Hat 6f modern material and fabric. Just so 
far as he is thus modernised, he forfeits the special rank which 
has been ascribed to him in the development of New England 
theology. If his distinct and distinctive propositions are re- 
duced to the terms of a less severe system, his reputation as a 
clear and logical thinker also suffers detriment. For this 
emasculating process has chief respect to the vital points of 
his theory, those upon which he thought and preached most 
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constantly and urgently. His “ consistent Calvinism” is con- 
tained in them. Here he claimed to be Calvinistic, and not 
merely “ Calvinistical” or ‘ Calvinisticalish.” It has been 
intimated, that if he had lived now, he would have expressed 
himself in the modified modes of his apologists ; but the pro- 
per business of an expounder of Emmons, is with Emmons as 
he was, and not with Emmons as he might have been under 
the light of our “improved” ethics and theology. 

We propose, then, in vindication and elucidation of his real 
system, to present its characteristic features, in comparison 
and contrast with the earlier and later forms of New England 
theology, and particularly to show the conditions under which 
alone it can be considered as a self-consistent scheme of di- 
vinity. Incidentally it may appear, that those cannot be con- 
sidered as valid Emmonsites, who discard the radical features 
of his system ; and that those who retain only his “ exercise ” 
scheme, and who deny his “ divine efficiency” theory, deny 
that which alone made, or can make, the exercise scheme con- 
sistent with genuine Calvinism. It is reported that a distin- 
guished preacher once said to the venerable recluse, “ Well, 
Dr. E., you and I agree, that all sin and holiness consist in 
exercises.” ‘ Yes,” was the quick and searching response, 
“but we differ as to where the exercises come from.” 

After the full account given by our valued contributor, 
Dr. Pond, in the last number of this Revimw, we need add 
but a few words about Dr. Emmons’s life and his most recent 
biography. The Memoir of Emmons, by Dr. Park, exhausts 
the subject, leaving nothing to be desired in the general por- 
traiture of the man, his ways and surroundings. It is the 
most entertaining, ingenious and finished piece of ecclesiastical 
biography which New England has as yet sent forth in honor 
of her religious patriarchs. Minute divisions and subdivisions, 
sections and subsections, and even the aid of numbers and 
letters, give an almost mathematical accuracy to the arrange- 
ment of the book, as if it were written in the demonstrative 
method. The details are elaborated with nicety; the lights 
and shades are handled with consummate skill; the general 
as well as the particular relations of the theologian and his 
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theology are unfolded and set in their place. Careful logic 
and practised criticism watch over all the details, and fit each 
part of the narrative into its appointed place. If the object 
were to represent the Franklin divine, with needed explana- 
tions, as being upon the whole the best type of New England 
theology, polity, ethics, and practical divinity — that object 
could not have been more felicitously and acutely attempted. 
His chief biographer has certainly failed in his main purpose, 
if the reader is not convinced that Dr. Emmons is the Coryphzus 
of modern Congregationalism, as a system of independency in 
polity, and as a theory of exercises in ethics. The resources 
of English adjectives are put to a severe test in the contrasted 
descriptions, and varied encomiums, of his multiform traits of 
character. His ‘idiosyncracies and his large humanity, his 
habits as a pastor and student, his peculiarities of dress, man- 
ner and conversation, his theological system in all its ramifi- 
cations, and his style and method as a cogent preacher of 
divine truth, are set forth in such an attractive exposition, 
that even those who dissent most strongly from his prominent 
speculations must still reverence and admire and love the 
man. And even though it may not be made evident that he 
is a better and truer representative of the substantial ortho- 
doxy of New England, than is Edwards, or Bellamy, or Smal- 
ley, or Dwight, or Hopkins, or Woods; all candid readers 
will confess, .that in clearness of statement, consistency of. 
logic, tenacity of phraseology, and especially in sharp and 
curt sayings, he is surpassed by none of his peers. He 
defined more sharply, and stuck to his definitions better, than 
any preceding New England divine. Though he wrote no 
formal body of divinity, but only sermons or essays in the 
homiletic form, he undoubtedly had a system thorough- 
ly thought out, and carefully stated to obviate objections. 
Herein was his superiority ; and it is of this very superiority 
that he is robbed, when he is interpreted as speaking more 
concisely than precisely, more intensely than plainly, more 
nervously than perspicuously, on the distinguishing features of 
his scheme. And to subject him to the metaphorical method 
of interpretation is peculiarly inapt, for he himself is the most 
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literal of our divines ; his main positions are put as tight and 
tough, as clear and clean, as language can make them. He in- 
terprets every body else in the most literal and obvious sense ; 
he never allegorizes. Scripture he explains with the simplicity 
of a child, and talks of the most supernatural themes as other 
people talk about men, and trees, and daily events. He holds 
to verbal inspiration, and literal interpretation, where others 
are staggered, or take refuge in a double sense. But he knew 
nothing about a double sense. He tried to say just what he 
meant; and if he had meant to say what his interpreters 
allege, he undoubtedly would and could have used the very 
words which they substitute for his strict formulas. 

Dr. Emmons was the keenest of the old school divines of New 
England, and in some points the forerunner of its new school. 
He believed in the divinity of Christ, the Incarnation, and the 
Trinity — rejecting however, in opposition to Hopkins, the 
eternal generation of the Son, and even stigmatizing it as 
“eternal nonsense”. He carried divine sovereignty to its 
acme, while he maintained that man has natural ability to 
frustrate the divine decrees. He pressed the divine efficiency 
to an extreme which few Calvinists have dared to do, making it 
extend, as creative, to all events and all the acts of the crea- 
ture, sin not excepted; and at the same time he held to the 
entire freedom and responsibility of the creature. So strictly 
did he believe that the glory of God is the great end of crea- 
tion, that he also asserted that sin is necessary to the greatest 
good, and that a willingness to be lost is the chief test of re- 
generation. His ethical theory enforced an impartial and 
disinterested benevolence as the essence of true virtue,—a 
benevolence so comprehensive as to include all the good of all 
beings, and so disinterested that all self-love, if not repudiated, 
is merged in this universal good-will. Of the “ five points” 
of the Calvinistic system, excepting that of a limited atone- 
ment, he was so constant an advocate, that they formed the 
staple of his Sunday afternoon inferences from his Sunday 
morning’s discourses. The decrees he declared to be the fun- 
damental doctrine of “the Gospel”; he proved, that “ it is ab- 
solutely necessary to approve of the doctrine of reprobation, 
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in order to be saved” (ii, 402). He held that depravity, in 
consequence of Adam’s sin, is universal and total; that the 
Holy Ghost literally creates in the renewed a new heart and 
a right spirit; and that those thus renewed will persevere to 
the end, obtaining however the blessedness of heaven as a 
reward of their obedience, and not of Christ’s. And thus 
does Emmons hold, as no one ever did either before or since, 
some of the extreme positions of both old school and new 
school. He is a supralapsarian Calvinist in all that concerns 
God, and the boldest of theorists in all that concerns human 
activity, carrying ethics and anthropology to the most startling 
results. He said of himself, at the age of ninety-three: “I go 
with the old school of New England divines half way, and 
then turn round and oppose them with all my might. I go 
with the new school half way, and then turn round and op- 
pose them with all my might.” 

The essential points of his system are contained in three 
words — Gon, efficiency, ewercises. The formula of his distinct 
and comprehensive scheme may perhaps be said to be this — 
God by direct efficiency produces all events and exercises for 
his own glory. Efficient and final causes are the metaphy- 
sical factors of his theory; the material and formal causes 
(as Aristotle would call them) he neglects or denies. On the 
one hand is an absolute decree, on the other hand are events 
and volitions; and the nexus between them is the immediate 
agency of God. And yet he says volitions are free, because 
God makes them free — it is their nature to be free; and man 
is responsible for them because they are his. Each voli- 
tion is as distinct as an atom ; it is, and must be, either wholly 
holy or wholly sinful; and as holy or sinful, it is inherently 
worthy of reward or penalty. The moral and personal being 
of every child of Adam, begins with these volitions— and, in 
fact, all that we know or can conceive about the soul, is that 
it is identical with its exercises. Some of the theological 
bearings and consequences of these extraordinary positions 
will come out in the sequel ; but no one read in the history of 
theology can fail to recognise their peculiar character and 
scope. They indicate a mind of unusual keenness and penetra- 
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tion, subtle and scholastic, clear and consecutive. Emmons is, 
in fact, the schoolman of New England divinity; like the 
scholastics in logical acumen and fearless questionings; like 
them, too, in shrinking from no possible results of his logic ; like 
them, in neglecting induction, and making deduction the royal 
road to truth ; unlike them in his strong moral convictions and 
practical vigor of statement and appeal; and yet, again, like 
some of them— most resembling John Scotus Erigena, in 
the universality of his view of God’s agency, bordering some- 
times on consequences akin to pantheism—yet not pantheistic, 
for no theologian ever had a deeper sense of God’s personal 
being and will, and of his entire distinction from the creature ; 
no theologian ever pressed the idea of creation from nothing 
more sharply and even exclusively. Some of the recent at- 
tempts at elucidating his theology do not adequately empha- 
size these bolder and profounder aspects of his theory ; his 
apologists seem anxious to smooth them over, to palliate them, 
to adapt them to the tastes of an enfeebled divinity, to a pop- 
ular craving for the humanities and ethics—as if the substance 
of theology were to be found in moral philosophy, its adjuncts 
and inferences. But Emmons himself had no such weak- 
nesses. He was every whit a theologian ; and his moral phi- 
losophy and psychology (the latter rather barren at the best) 
were the handmaids and servitors of his lordly divinity. Such 
expounders hardly do full justice to the “ grand old man”; 
they have not caught the inmost spirit and vital sense of his 
system. 


The position of Dr. Emmons in the theological systems 
of New England is worthy of careful consideration. Isolated 
and peculiar* as he seems to be, his scheme is vitally inter- 
woven with antecedent theories, and it has affected subsequent 
speculations, Intimate relations of affiliation or contrast con- 


* The late Dr. Woods, of Andover, in his essay on the Theology of the Puritans 
(p. 13) says: ‘‘Dr. Emmons considered himself as an innovator on the settled 
theology of New England. He professedly dissented from several of the doc- 
trines contained in the Catechism, and Confession of Faith, and in the writings of 
Edwards. He often mentioned the fact, that but a few, comparatively, embra 
his peculiar views. He hoped it would not always be so”. 
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nect him with the older Calvinism, with the previous divines 
of the Edwardean school, and with the subsequent forms of 
New England divinity. He agreed with the school of Ed- 
wards in rejecting the direct imputation of Adam’s sin, but he 
advanced beyond most of his predecessors in virtually resolv- 
ing all imputation into an abstract divine constitution —a 
matter of sovereignty rather than a moral procedure. The 
“covenants ” followed of course in the same line. He sym- 
bolized with the younger Edwards and Hopkins, and opposed 
the older Calvinism, as to the extent of the atonement — pro- 
claiming it to be universal in its provisions, and recognising 
in it a satisfaction to the general justice of God; but he is 
far from resolving it into a means of moral impression—for he 
says that it was “necessary entirely on God’s account”; and 
that “ nothing can make atonement for man’s sins, which does 
not express the same’ vindictive justice of God, which he ex- 
presses in the penalty of the law”. In contrast, however, 
with both Edwards and Hopkins, he denied Christ’s active obe- 
dience in relation to our justification, and identified justifica- 
tion with pardon. In opposition to the whole consensus of 
Calvinism, and to Edwards, Bellamy and Smalley, and follow- 
ing out sundry hints and speculations of Hopkins, Emmons 
denied the received doctrine of original sin, and reduced all 
sin to sinning — making, however, the first sin of each de- 
scendant of Adam to be coéval with the existence of his 
soul, and to be a consequence of the Adamic transgression. 
Taking up the hypotheses of Edwards and West as to iden- 
tity and the divine causality, (viz., that the identity of any 
created existence consists merely in the fact that a divine con- 
stitution makes it to be the same at each successive moment)— 
he was led to the inference, that the divine power, by an imme- 
diate agency, actually brings into being every event and every 
exercise, each distinctly by itself—the most thorough-going 
atomism, extended to mind as well as matter, surpassing even 
the idealism of Berkeley*, to which it is near akin. In dis- 


* Professor Park, in his Memoir of Emmons, “recalls” the statement he had 
previously made, that Emmons was a Berkeleian, having since heard, that Emmons 
had said he thought he could refute Berkeley’s arguments. Emmons, perhaps, did 
not hold, that ideas are all; but the fundamental character of his system is emi- 
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tinction, too, from the older Calvinism, and in harmony with 
Edwards, the Franklin divine defined virtue as the love of 
being ; following Hopkins, he called it a disinterested love ; 
combining it with the doctrine of submission to the divine 
will, he drew the inference, which he supposed Paul enforced, 
when he declared himself willing to be accursed from Christ, 
for the sake of his brethren. No medisval mystic, no French 
quietist, dared to make a willingness to suffer the tortures of 
the lost the condition of obtaining the bliss of the redeemed. 
And this profound mysticism was preached in the baldest 
prose, and proved by the keenest logic, and inculcated upon men 
and women in the church on Sunday, and in the conference 
meetings on other days of the week; and many, many a New 
England soul, through this torture has found its ecstacy. And 
this is the ethical theory which some Calvinists even now do 
not scruple to call—utilitarianism*! Yet, again, opposing the 


nently Berkeleian—the same view of God as immediately producing all that is ex- 
ternal — the same individualism — the same nominalism — the same denial of the 
possibility of finding or conceiving any essence or substance, besides and beyond 
the qualities and activities of objects, etc. In what the Germans would call their 
theory of the universe, both Emmons and Berkeley were of the same mind. 

* No philosopher ever insisted more distinctly than Emmons upon the “ essential 
and immutable distinction between right and wrong” (see his Sermon, thus en- 
titled). “ As virtue and vice, therefore, take their origin from the nature of things, 
so the difference between moral good and moral evil is as immutable as the nature 
of things, from which it results”. ‘‘ The difference between virtue and vice does 
not depend upon the will of God, because his will cannot make nor destroy this im- 
mutable difference. And it is no more to the honor of God to suppose that he 
cannot, than that he can, perform impossibilities”. In another sermon on the 
“Moral Rectitude of God”, he presents the whole matter in a most felicitous style- 
“It is the moral nature of benevolence, that renders it morally excellent; and it is 
the natural tendency of benevolence to promote happiness, that renders it naturally 
excellent. It is the moral nature of selfishness that renders it morally evil. And 
it is its natural tendency to promote misery, that renders it naturally evil. The na- 
wre of benevolence is one thing, and its tendency is another. The nature of 
selfishness is one thing, and its tendency another. The nature of benevolence is 
immutable, and it cannot be altered by the Deity. The nature of selfishness is im- 
mutable, and cannot be altered by the Deity. But the tendency of benevolence, and 
the tendency of selfishness may be altered”. He even goes so far as to say, “If it 
were supposable that benevolence should have a natural tendency to promote 
misery, still it would be morally excellent in its own nature. Or if it were suppos- 
able, that selfishness should have a natural tendency to promote happiness, still it 
would be in its own nature, morally evil”, 
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older Calvinism, and in conjunction with the Hopkinsians, he 
preached natural ability and the necessity of immediate re- 
pentance, in deference to his exercise theory, sharpening the 
statements on both points; still, however, fighting the Ar- 
minian self-determination, and inculcating the strict irresisti- 
bility of divine grace. In the theodicy, Calvinism has gene- 
rally been content with leaving the ultimate ground of the 
divine permission of sin an inscrutable mystery; but this did 
not satisfy the restless questionings of the school of Edwards, 
in their endeavors to fathom the ways of God. Dr. West, of 
Stockbridge, declared that sin was a necessary means of the 
greatest good. Dr. Hopkins wrote a treatise entitled, “ Sin, 
through the Divine Interposition an Advantage to the Uni- 
verse” (that is, as overruled, and not in its own nature). And 
Emmons, bolder than the rest, not only, with Hopkins, denied 
the palliative of “ permission”, to which most Calvinists clung, 
but also made God the efficient cause of sin, intrepidly 
asserting, ‘that there was the same kind, if not the same de- 
gree of necessity in the divine mind, to create sinful, as to 
create holy beings”, viz., that he might display his justice and 
his grace. And thus he carried out to its sharpest extreme, in 
prosaic and logical terms, what even Augustine and Calvin 
veiled in the language of feeling and of faith : 


“©O felix culpa, quee talem et tantum 
Meruit habere Redemptorem !” 


These general statements as to the historical relations of 
Emmons, make it evident that he gathered together, and 
sharpened out, several scattered theories of New England di- 
vines on special and important points, in which they some- 
what deviated from the Calvinistic tradition, while, at the 
same time, he pressed certain fundamental articles of the 
Reformed theology, severed from their organic relations with 
the whole system, to logical results, from which even the 
strictest Presbyteriansrecoiled. He himself says that he early 
threw away his “crutches”, and took to making “ joints”. 
The “crutches” were what he also calls the “ wens and protu- 
berances” of Calvinism—e. g. original sin, imputation, inabil- 
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ity, limited atonement, etc. The “joints” consisted in dove- 
tailing what remained of Calvinism into the New England 
speculations about virtue, the will, ability, the atonement, ete. 
His Calvinism was concentrated into the doctrine of “ divine 
efficiency” ; the new elements were, for the most part, brought 
under the word “exercises”, To “joint” this “ efficiency” 
and these “exercises” was the problem. The solution was in 
the position that the divine efficiency creates the exercises. 
That is—the divine efficiency is the constructive idea, and the 
theory of exercises is the regulative factor of the distinctive 
theology of Emmons. 

Before showing how the two were conjoined, it may be well 
to add a word upon the relation of Emmons to the older Cal- 
vinism ; his relation to later theories will best come up by and 
bye. Calvinism, in its historical growth, has assumed a vari- 
ety of forms; it has been prolificin systems. Running through 
them all is the theory of the divine sovereignty, or predestin- 
ation, viz., that the will of God is the source and end of 
all things.. The earlier Calvinism (and Luther, too) was pene- 
trated with this idea. But it was soon modified by the 
theology of the covenants, which relieved the dogma of the 
absolute decree, and introduced historical transactions and 
elements. The plan of God (this is what the theory of the 
covenants, in substance, said) is not one of arbitrary will and 
sovereignty; it rather involves, in its essential idea, moral 
compacts on the basis of right and rights. The Confession 
and Catechisms of the Westminster Assembly contain both 
these elements — the sovereignty and the covenants. Emmons 
discarded the covenants, and constructed his system on the 
basis of the divine will. Hence he is called a hyper-Calvinist. 
The Calvinism, too, of this country and of Scotland, has been 
infralapsarian ; Emmons was a supralapsarian — the most con- 
sistent form of the unrelieved doctrine of divine sovereignty. 
And so the Presbyterians, as a general rule, heartily opposed 
Emmons, both as a hyper-Calvinist and as an Arminian; the 
former in respect to sovereignty, the latter in respect to sin, 
ability, the atonement, and related points. No thorough- 
going Presbyterian was ever willing to say, that God ereates 
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sinful exercises; that sin is the necessary means of the great- 
est good; that gll sin and holiness consist in exercises; that 
man has the natural ability to frustrate the divine decrees ; 
and that justification means only pardon. And, whether from 
a deficiency in logic or piety, or for some other reason, none 
of them were ever willing to be — “lost”, even for the glory 
of God. 

The constructive idea of the system of Emmons is that of 
the Divine Efficiency. Predestination and decrees are his 
strong points. Professor Park, in his analytic survey of the 
“Formative Principles” of this theology, introduces the 
** Loveliness of God”, as the first characteristic of the system. 
But such is not the general and most obvious impression made 
by his writings. The “supremacy” of God, which his biogra- 
pher states as the second characteristic, would be first sug- 
gested to most minds. We are also told, under another 
distinct head, that his system illustrates “the Duty of Union 
with God ”, and that this is, in fact, “the principium” of his 
teachings; but this idea of union is quite incidental to the 
main scope of his theorisings, and not at all a capital charac- 
teristic. The absolute, supreme, irresistible, all-embracing, 
all-producing, all-sustaining energy of the divine will, making 
every event and act march to the music of the divine glory, is 
unquestionably the predominant idea of this most “ consistent ” 
of Calvinists. The emphasis is always upon power, and divine 
power; God orders all things after the counsel of his own 
will, for his own glory. And the peculiarity of his theory is 
in so far identifying the divine decrees and the divine agency, 
as to assert that what God decrees, he does. The divine 
agency.is always and ever an immediate, productive, creative 
energy. Preservation is a continual creation. The agency 
of God, he says, consists “in nothing before his choice, nor 
after his choice, nor beside his choice. His willing or choos- 
ing a thing to exist is all that he does in causing it to exist” 
(Works, iv, 379). He is the “universal cause”. “It is his 
agency, and nothing but his agency, that makes men act 
and prevents them from acting” (iv, 272). ‘He exerts his 
agency in producing ali the free and voluntary exercises of 
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every moral agent, as constantly and fully as in preserving, 
and supporting his existence” (iv, 383). All men’s ‘motions, 
exercises or actions must proceed from a divine efficiency” 
(iv, 866). “Mind,” he says, “ cannot act any more than mat- 
ter can move without a divine agency.” In short, the divine 
agency is simply the divine creative energy, at work in all 
events and all actions. In harmony with this view, the divine 
providence and government are represented as only the im- 
mediate agency of God producing whatsoever He will for his 
own glory. God, he says, “governs the moral as well as the 
natural world, and both by a positive agency, and not a bare 
permission”. Second causes have no efficiency in themselves. 

This, now, is a very simple, and a very comprehensive 
theory. It is also a very mechanical and arbitrary hypothesis. 
It is taken from the sphere of the natural forces, and trans- 
ferred without qualification to the sphere of providence. 
Efficient and final causes are the working factors; and the 
efficient produces the final cause. The fundamental concep- 
tion is that of simple causative energy or force, universalized. 
It rests on the thesis, that the laws of nature (extended by 
Emmons to the moral world) are solely modes of the divine 
operation. How Emmons handles the matter is strikingly 
seen in a “ familiar conversation”, reported by his biographer: 
“*Do you believe’, says Emmons, ‘that God is the efficient 
cause of sin’? ‘No’. ‘Do you believe that sin takes place 
according to the usual laws of nature’? ‘Yes’. ‘ What are 
the laws of nature, according to Newton’? ‘They are the 
established modes of the divine operation’. ‘Do you approve 
of that definition’? ‘Yes’. ‘Put those things together’”. 
Now all this may be very ingenious; and there are only two 
objections to it. One objection is, that the laws of nature are 
not merely the established modes of the divine agency; and 
the other objection is, that sin cannot be said to take place 
simply according to “the usual laws of nature”. If it did, 
sin would be as much a law of nature as is gravitation. The 
theory — supernatural and theological as it undoubtedly is, is 
strongly naturalistic in its prime postulate. And the progress 
of the natural sciences, recognising in nature living, organ- 
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ising principles, as well as mere dynamic agencies from with- 
out, has dissolved the spell of this Newtonian formula, once so 
highly prized. Even as a theory of nature it is imperfect. — 
The biographer of Emmons has another way of explaining 
the theory of efficiency. Conceding (p. 387), that Emmons 
says that “God is the only efficient cause”; and that he also 
says, that “man is not the efficient cause” of his own acts; 
he meets the difficulty by the assurance, that “ efficiency” has 
an entirely different sense in the twocases. According to this 
explanation, it seems, that when this “exact” divine says 
that “God is the only efficient cause”, he means by “efficient” — 
“independent” ; and when he says, that “man is not the 
efficient cause” of his choices, he means by the same word, 
“ efficient,” something totally different, viz., “ producing a 
volition by previously choosing to produce it”.* We had no 
idea that the word ‘efficient’ had such a variety of significa- 
tions; and the curiosity of the matter is, that in neither of 
these cases (the test cases of the system) does “ efficient” mean 
anything like what it is usually supposed to mean. In the 
one case it means ‘independent’, but that does not necessarily 
involve the idea of power; in the other case it means —an 
absurdity, a merely fictitious power. This explanation is 
doubtless well meant ; but, as the careful and precise Emmons 
would say, it is “clogged with gravelling difficulties”; and we 
do not wonder that the biographer felt compelled to add “ that 
his language on this theme is more nervous than perspicuous, 
more compressed than precise” ; though we are still unable to 
divine how such use of language is any more ‘nervous’ or 
‘compressed’, than it is ‘ perspicuous’ or ‘ precise’» And Em- 
mons does not merely use the word efficient: he also employs 
a great variety of kindred terms. For example: “The Deity, 
therefore, is so far from permitting moral agents to act inde- 


* “The objector asks: Does not Emmons affirm that man is not the efficient 
cause of his own choices? He does, sometimes: but then he means by efficient 
cause, that agent who produces a volition by previously choosing to produce it”. 
“ But, rejoins the critic: Does not Emmons affirm or imply that God is the only 
efficient cause in the universe? He does. But here he uses the word efficient as 
denoting independent”. (Memoir, p. 387.) 
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pendently of himself, that, on the other hand, he puts forth a 
positive influence to make them act, in every instance of their 
conduct, just as he pleases”. ‘“‘ Positive influence” here means 
the same as “efficient”; can it be translated by “ independ- 
ent”? He adds: “Such a dependent creature could no more 
produce his own volitions than his own existence”. Man’s 
dependence is described as “ universal and absolute”. In fact, 
in enforcing this favorite theme, our logical and metaphysical 
theologian uses all the exact and scientific terms and phrases 
applicable to the subject. By interpreting his most definite 
phrases in an indefinite sense, there is some danger of ‘obscur- 
ing his otherwise luminous utterances. 

Another way in which it is attempted to obviate the objec- 
tions to this obnoxious doctrine is in the statement that Dr. 
Emmons did not mean to teach “the mode in which God 
secures the fulfilment of his decrees”, but only the fact, that 
he does secure the fulfilment. But this reply (Memoir, pp. 
417-419) seems to overlook the real point of the objection. 
Conversant as was Dr. Emmons with the decrees of the Most 
High, he would doubtless have shrunk back from the po- 
sition, that he knew how God creates all events and voli- 
tions. But the real objection is, that he identifies the divine 
agency in respect to all events, and all actions, whether good 
or bad. How he acted we do not know; but Emmons says, 
that, whatever be the mode, “his agency was concerned in 
precisely the same manner in their [men’s] wrong, as in 
their right actions”; and “that there was no possible mode 
in which he could dispose them to act right or wrong, but only 
by producing right or wrong volitions in their hearts”. (We 
were about to underscore these last words, but, upon reflec- 
tion, think that it is quite unnecessary). Now, though Dr. 
Emmons did not know just how God produces these volitions, 
yet one thing he did know, that he produces them by his 
direct efficiency, by immediate interposition, that in short He 
creates all sinful, as well as all holy volitions. But this leads 
us to the next topic in order—that is, 

The agency of God in producing sin. His theory on this 
vital question is simply an application of his scheme of effi- 
ciency. The theodicy of this single-hearted and single-eyed 
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divine is as simple, straightforward, unambiguous, unshrinking 
as is his conception of the divine agency. Sin is necessary 
to the greatest good ; God, to manifest all his glory, must pro- 
duce sin; this he does by creating sinful volitions. If men 
“need any kind or degree of divine agency in doing good, 
they need precisely the same kind in doing evil” (ii, p. 441). 
“He wrought as effectually in the minds of Joseph’s brethren, 
when they sold him, as when they repented and besought his 
mercy. He not only prepared these persons to act, but he 
made them act. He not only exhibited motives before their 
minds, but disposed their minds to comply with the motives” 
(ii, p. 441). In the case of Saul, we have a more definite 
analysis. After saying, that there was “a necessary and in- 
fallible connection between Saul’s actions and motives”, he 
adds, that “this certain connection could be owing to no other 
cause than a secret divine influence on his will, which gave 
energy and success to the motives which induced him to ex- 
ecute the designs of Providence”.* In the same sermon it is 
said, that “on this theory it is as easy to account for the first 
offence of Adam as for any other sin,” which is undoubtedly 
a fact. After disposing of all other possibilities as insufficient, 
he adds: “As these and all other methods to account for the 
fall of Adam by the instrumentality of second causes, are in- 
sufficient to remove the difficulty, it seems necessary to have 
recourse to the divine agency, and to suppose that God wrought 
in Adam both to will and to do in his first transgression”. 
“ Satan placed certain motives before his mind, which by a 
divine energy took hold of his heart and led him into sin”. 
In the same way it is argued that we can “ easily account for 
the moral depravity of Infants”. After showing that depravity 
cannot be “ hereditary”, he finds the “ easy” solution of the 
supposed difficulty in the statement, that “in consequence of 
Adam’s trangression, God brings his posterity into the world 
in a state of moral depravity. But how? The answer is easy. 
When God forms the souls of infants he forms them with 
moral powers, and makes them men in miniature. And 
being men in miniature, he works in them both to will and to 


* Sermon on Man’s Activity and Dependence Illustrated and Reconciled. 
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do of his good pleasure; or produces those moral exercises in 
their hearts, in which moral depravity properly and essentially 
consists”. (By the way, we should like to have a thorough- 
going Emmonsite, if such there be, tell us, whether such an 
infant, whose sin is coéval with his moral being, has the 
natural ability to resist this agency of God in producing his 
first sin? If not, does not the natural ability fail at the fatal 
and decisive juncture ?) In short, his doctrine is that ‘“ there 
is but one true and satisfactory answer to be given to the ques- 
tion which has been agitated for ages, Whence came evil ?—and 
that is, ¢ came from the First Cause of all things” (ii, 683), 
And all these statements, which might be indefinitely multi- 
plied, are reiterated in the most emphatic matter, and person- 
ally applied in the famous Pharaoh sermon,* leaving no doubt, 
one would think, as to the real sentiments of this plainest and 
simplest and most literal of preachers—or, as Emmons used 
the phrase,—of this “sentimental preacher”, meaning a man 
who, like Paul, preached plainly and metaphysically at the 
same time. The amount of the matter is this—that he uni- 
formly avoids making any distinctions as to the mode of the 


divine agency. He identifies that agency in the material and 


*God, he says, “determined to operate on his [Pharaoh’s] heart itself, and. 
cause him to put forth certain evil exercises in the view of certain external 
motives. When Moses called upon him to let the people go, God stood by him 
and moved him to refuse. When Moses interceded for him, and procured him re- 
spite, God stood by him, and moved him to exult in his obstinacy. When the 
people departed from his kingdom, God stood by him, and moved him to pursue 
after them with increased malice and revenge. And what God did on such par- 
ticular occasions, he did at all times. He continually hardened his heart, and gov- 
erned all the exercises of his mind, from the day of his birth to the day of his: 
death. This was absolutely necessary to prepare him for his final state. All other 
methods, without this, would have failed of fitting him for destruction.” One of 
the most ingenious parts of the Memoir is the running commentary given by Dr. 
Park (pp. 409-411) to these hard sayings, transferring them el¢ dAAo yévoe, inter- 
preting them as Biblical and intense ; illustrating one of his own criticisms, that 
such explanations are “at the expense of Emmons’s immaculate reputation for 
perspicuity”’; and also giving point to an anecdote which he repeats, about a 
preacher who took for his text, ‘God hardened Pharaoh's heart,’ and announced as 
the proposition of his discourse, that the Lord did not harden Pharaoh’s heart ; and 
on leaving the church was asked, “ Which his hearers must believe, his sermon or 
his text ?” 

2 
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moral world ; he identifies it in respect to both sin and holi- 
ness. He makes no distinctions upon the points where the 
theologians of all ages have been most perplexed and most 
careful, viz., the different modes of the divine operations. God 
in his view always acts as a sheer creative energy. Sin is the 
product of the divine efficiency. 

But yet we are informed, on venerable authority, that the 
views of this straightforward divine, who wrote “ plain sermons 
for plain people”, have been, on this point, extensively misun- 
derstood and misrepresented. His general doctrine of divine 
efficiency, and the natural interpretation of his language, as 
above cited, undoubtedly favor the current misapprehension. 
Logic demanded of him to make just these statements; and 
he made them. But we are told, that he said God “ created 
evil”, because the ‘‘ Bible” used this phraseology. Is it not 
rather to be said, that he used the Biblical phrase, because it 
is so pertinent and exact? He says “texts ought not to be 
adduced to explain jirst principles, but first principles are to be 
adduced to explain and establish the sense of every text of 
Scripture”; and the first of all his first principles was un- 
doubtedly that of the divine agency. And why, too, did he 
not lay equal stress on other words and phrases of the Bible, 
which suggest an entirely different view of God’s agency in 
respect to sin? Manifestly, because these phrases were not 
so congruous with his radical theory. And, yet again, Emmons 
on this point does not merely quote the language of Scripture ; 
quite as frequently he uses the most precise scientific and 
metaphysical phraseology —‘ cause’, ‘ produce’, ‘ make’, ‘ effi- 
cient cause’, ‘ positive influence’, ‘immediate interposition’, 
‘without the instrumentality of second causes’, and the like. 
The philosophical vocabulary of his age has hardly a word or 
phrase, denoting direct causal agency, which he does not apply 
to the case of God’s relation to sin, 

We are also assured (Memoir, p. 405), that when this 
‘ardent’ and ‘intense’ logician tells us “it is extremely 
difficult to conceive how he [Adam] should be led into 
sin without the immediate interposition of the Deity”, that 
by ‘interposition’: is here meant only “an interposition of 
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new influences, or a change of the former influences”. But 
‘immediate interposition” is surely more than “ influence” ; 
it is the direct agency of God, which Emmons defines “as 
the willing or choosing a thing to exist” (iv, 379). And so, 
too, when this “ perspicuous” theologian affirms that Adam’s 
sin cannot be accounted for “ by the instrumentality of sec- 
ond causes”, we are told (p. 405), that “‘he means the mere 
influence of motives, etc., without any attendant and gov- 
erning agency of God”. How much the slight “etc.”, so 
carelessly thrown in, may be meant to mean, we cannot of 
course conjecture ; but if it does not mean a great deal more 
than all the rest of the passage, this interpretation reduces 
“second causes” to a very insignificant affair. Did not 
Emmons mean to include the will, as well as motives, in these 
second causes? He himself says, “there is no possible way in 
which God could dispose men to act right or wrong, but only 
by producing right or wrong volition in their hearts”. Which 
shall we believe, the definite dogma or the indefinite interpre- 
tation? Such explanations dint and blunt the edge of our 
acutest divine’s sharpest sayings. 

Another attempt is made to obviate this fatal difficulty in 
the scheme of this most “consistent Calvinist”, by resolving - 
his theory of divine agency into the more general doctrines of 
decrees and providence (Memoir, p. 407). Thus, when Emmons 
says that God makes Adam’s posterity sinners “by directly 
operating on the hearts of children, when they first become moral 
agents” (ii, p. 263), this is interpreted as meaning, that “the 
divine agency keeps pace with the divine determination ; that 
the providence of God embraces the same principles, and has 
the same extent, with the decrees of God; that there is no 
more objection to the doctrine of divine efficiency securing the 
occurrence of all things than to the doctrine of divine purposes 
securing the certainty of all things”. This seems plausible, 
until we reflect that it does not touch the point of the diffi- 
culty. The difficulty is—that God is said to make men sinners ; 
the reply here suggested is, that there is no more objection to 
his making them so, than to his decreeing to make them so ; 
which of course is true. There is the same difficulty about 
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his decreeing to make them sinners as about his making them 
sinners. The real question is, whether God does decree to make 
them sinners by his own act? Is God’s providence simply and 
solely God’s direct agency? In short, if ‘ providence’ and 
‘certainty,’ in this explanation, mean the same with ‘ agency’ 
and ‘efficiency’, the difficulty is not answered, but only re- 
affirmed ; and if ‘ providence’ and ‘certainty’ mean any thing 
more extensive than ‘ efficiency’, then the explanation is incon- 
sistent with Emmons’s fundamental doctrine.* The turning- 
point about his system is in this very question, whether pro- 
vidence is to be resolved into efficiency, or efficiency into pro- 
vidence. He says the former, and this apology interprets him 
as meaning the latter. But, “ to vouch this is no proof, without 
more certain and more overt test.” 

One of the tests of the way in which a system is really held, 
is the mode in which objections to it are met and answered. 
The same objections were made to the theory of Emmons, 
while he yet lived, as are now strongly felt and urged. Did 
he reply to them as his present defenders reply? If so, he 
held the system as they defend it; if not, not. Thus we are 
assured that he ‘neither used nor tolerated the phrase” that 
God is “the author of sin”.+ Though this denial is not con- 


* “None can have a full and just idea of the universality and perfection of 
divine providence, without considering God as governing all moral agents in a!l 
their moral conduct, by a powerful and irresistible influence. It is a gross absurdity 
to suppose that the providence of God is more extensive than his agency, or that 
he ever governs men without exerting a positive influence over them.” (Emmons’s 
Works, iv, 372.) 

+ A venerable and distinguished Massachusetts divine, after reading the article 
of Dr. Pond in our last number, sent us a communication on this point, from which 
we make a few extracts, omitting some of the quotations from Emmons, which we 
have already made. “Dr. Pond says: ‘ Dr. Emmons is charged with holding that 
God is, in the strictest and most proper sense of the term, the author of sin. But 
this is an unfounded allegation That the providence of God is somehow con- 
cerned in the existence of evil, he certainly did hold. But he believed, that every 
man is the responsible auctor or actor of his own sin; and the phrase, God the 
author of sin, he never used.’ But the English term actor is not derived from the 
Latin word auctor, though here very shrewdly used as synonymous with it: author 
is derived from auctor. Let it be, then, that God is not the actor of man’s sin; yet 
in the opinion of Dr. E. he is the auctor, the author. For what is the meaning of 
author ‘in the strictest and most proper sense of the term’? Dr. Webster in his 
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tained in any of his published writings, yet we can readily 
accept it, because the word “author” is ambiguous; and he 
uses only unambiguous phrases. Thus he certainly was wont 
to defend outright, without qualification, the position that 
“God is the efficient cause of sin”; and the only difference 
of the two phrases is that the latter expresses his real idea 
more definitely. On page 454 of the Memoir is a reported 
conversation of Dr. Emmons on this very topic; and the 
amount of it is, that instead of retracting or modifying his 
statements, he reiterates his position in various forms ; as, e. g. 
“‘God’s will is creative”; “he has only to put forth a volition, 
and the event takes place”; his ‘‘ will was creative” when he 


Dictionary defines author as ‘one who produces, creates, or brings into being’ ; 
also ‘the beginner, former, or first mover of anything; hence the efficient cause of 
a thing’. Now what is the language of Dr. Emmons in respect to the cause of 
sin? Is it not in its plain, obvious meaning the same, as if he had said, ‘God is 
the author of sin’? The following are his words : ‘Moral agents can never act, 
but only as they are acted upon by a divine operation’. (Works, iv, 357, ed. 
1842.) ‘Adam's first sin was a free, voluntary exercise, produced by a divine opera- 
tion in the view of motives’. He represents God as the efficient cause of all the 
wicked actions of men; for he says, ‘Whether men have a good or bad intention 
in acting, God has always a good design in causing them to act as they do’ (iv, 
373). ‘The Deity is so far from permitting moral agents to act independently of 
himself, that he puts forth a positive influence to make them act, in every instance 
of their conduct, just as he pleases’ (iv, 361). There can be no mistake of his 
meaning, that God causes the actions of all men, the most wicked as well as the 
good, for he said just previously that God must necessarily determine beforehand 
‘how he will work in us both to will and to do’, and ‘how we shall will and do 
through every period of our existence.’ Thus, too, he asserts, that ‘the criminal- 
ity of men does not consist in the cause of their evil desires, affections, designs, 
and volitions, but in their evil desires, affections, designs, and volitions themselves, 
(iv, 374.) After reading this plain language of Dr. Emmons, and much more in 
the same strain, as to God’s being ‘the cause’ of all the wicked actions of men 
and of the devil and his angels too, for his words as quoted include ‘all moral 
agents’ in the universe as being ‘made to act’ in every instance ‘just as God 
pleases’; and after reading also his sermon ‘on the Scriptural Account of the 
Devil’, I feel constrained to remark, that he has written a very good sermon on the 
devil, but a very bad sermon concerning God; for he weil maintains from the 
Scriptures the personality and agency of the devil; but he ascribes to the agency 
and efficiency of God the production of the sin of the devil and of all the sin in 
the world, whereas God himself warns us by his Apostle James, ‘let no man say, 
when he is tempted, I am tempted of God’, and teaches us by his Apostle John, 
‘he that committeth sin is of the devil, for the devil sinneth from the beginning.’ ” 
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“willed sin to exist”. And then, explicitly : “ My theory is that 
God causes moral evil in the act of willing it”. Here are cer- 
tainly no “ambages or circumgyrations”; he marches right 
up to the mark, and does not qualify by even an “ immediate 
interposition” of “ influences”, and ‘‘ motives”, and other psy- 
chological and providential phenomena. So, too, when pressed 
by the objection, that if ‘God produces our moral exercises, 
then they must be his”, he responds, that “ there is no founda- 
tion for this conclusion, since our moral exercises are productions 
of the divine power, and not emanations of the divine nature”; 
that is, all that he excludes is pantheism (Sermon on Man’s 
Activity, etc.) ; he allows that God’s power produces them, but 
says that they are not of the same nature with God—and this 
is his chief defence. He likewise asserts, that “ it is as con- 
sistent with the moral rectitude of the Deity to produce sinful, 
as holy exercises in the minds of men. His operations and 
their voluntary exercises are totally distinct”. Undoubtedly; 
but still he holds that the “ exercises”, though distinct, are 
produced by God’s “operations”. In another passage he 
meets a kindred difficulty by suggesting that “God’s secret will 
respects one thing, but his revealed will respects another” ; his 
secret will, whereby he ordains and produces the sin, respects 
“the taking place of things” ; his revealed will, in which sin 
is prohibited and condemned, has respect “to the moral qual- 
ity of things”. ‘Sin is one thing, and the taking place of sin 
is another” (iv, 292). And he therefore concludes, that God, 
with entire consistency, can both produée and punish sin. 
Now, it is indeed true that a distinction can be made be- 
tween the “nature of sin” and the “taking place of sin”; but 
no distinction can be made between the act of sin and the 
taking place of sin—especially on Emmons’s theory, which 
makes all sin consist in act. And, he expressly asserts, 
that each act of sin is produced by God, and that each act of 
sin is in its own nature sinful. ‘“ Put these two things together”. 
And even though it be alleged, that it is produced by God for 
his own glory—this only makes the matter still worse. For 
the glory of God is in his holiness ; sin is the opposite of holi- 
ness; the opposite of holiness is then necessary to holiness. 
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The distinction at the basis of his argument is illusory. But 
such argumentation shows what a terrible power there may be 
in logic to blind the minds of even the best men in respect to 
the most awful and vital themes. The sharp logician is 
tempted to mistake an abstract distinction for a real difference. 
But our object here is not so much to debate this point as to 
show how Emmons defends his system, in contrast with the 
mode adopted by some of his advocates. His defence uni- 
formly presupposes that divine efficiency is ultimate and abso- 
Inte; his modern defenders suppose that this efficiency is to 
be explained away. They say that by efficient he means in- 
dependent, but he says that efficiency is a productive energy ; 
they say his phrases are Biblical, and he defends them as 
exact ; they resolve his efficiency into providence, he resolves 
providence into efficiency; they suggest a double sense from 
which his simple common sense would have instinctively re- 
coiled ; they interpret his most definite propositions as “ force- 
ful rhetorical turns”; and the turns are “ forceful”, and they 
are “rhetorical”, but they are also strictly logical. Emmons, 
in short, rests ultimately upon a theological basis, and his 
advocates upon certain assumed ethical maxims. 

And yet it is claimed, that he held to “ Exercises” as well as 
“efficiency”. ‘The Exercise Scheme” says Dr. Ide, “is by 
common consent his”. And this leads us to the next point in 
discussion—the other half of the system. While he brings 
his Calvinism under the term Efficiency, he defends under the 
name of Exercises those views in mental and moral philosophy, 
which the pressure of some New England speculations had led 
him to adopt. And here are several of his most startling po- 
sitions ; those in which he is at war with the Calvinistic tradi- 
tion. He is as strenuous, logical, and dogmatic on this side as 
he is on the other. He counts his postulates to be axiomatic. 
He fully believes them to be not only consistent with, but de- 
ductions from his stern Calvinism. He does not think that he 
is holding two schemes, but only one. And our general posi- 
tion here is this—that whoever adopts his Exercise Scheme 
must, if logical, also adopt his main inferences from it; and 
that his exercise scheme is made Calvinistic only by his theory 
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of Divine Efficiency. In all this, the Franklin divine is by far 
‘the most logical and consistent theologian that New England 
has produced. In relation, too, to tendencies current in his 
times, his positions were carefully and consistently taken. He 
wanted to defend Calvinism equally against Antinomianism, 
Arminianism, and Universalism. His exercise scheme was to 
extirpate the Antinomians; while the divine efficiency, in 
combination with the exercises, was to root out all Arminians 
and Universalists. 

What now are these Exercises on which so much depends? 
“Exercise” is the generic word, by which Emmons denotes 
all mental and moral states, or rather acts; for he does not 
recognize a spiritual state, which is not an activity. Some in- 
terpret him as implying, that the soul itself is only these exer- 
cises. Each exercise, he says, is simple and single, produced, 
of course, by the divine agency. The moral exercises, those of 
the heart or will (which Emmons does not sunder),* are 
termed Volitions. These Volitions, and volitions alone, have 
a moral character; each one of them is either perfectly holy 
or perfectly sinful.t There is no character in anything pre- 
ceding these volitions (in any antecedent taste, bias, principle, 
or disposition), for the cogent reason, that there is no such 
taste or bias, about which we can know or affirm anything. 
Each of these volitions, still further, is created perfectly free; 
and a man that has them can do as he has a mind to. Voli- 
tions, and volitions alone, are the subjects of moral approba- 
tion or disapprobation, of reward or punishment. God’s moral 
government knows nothing about anything else. 

Such being the character of these voluntary acts—several 
“interesting” conclusions follow. (1) There is no original sin, 
in the sense of hereditary depravity. Adam committed the 
only strictly original sin that this world ever knew. That is, 
the only mere man, who, according to the doctrine of the 
church, had no original sin, is, according to Emmons, the only 


* The Taste men first made the articulate distinction between the heart and the 
will, See Burton’s Essays (a book too little known), pp. 19, 53, 84, et passim. 

+ Hopkins also said (System, i, 129): “Every moral action is either perfectly 
holy or perfectly sinful’. 
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one who ever had any. “All sin is sinning”. (2) There was 
original righteousness, in the strictest sense, in Adam. God 
created him holy. “It is agreeable to the nature of virtue, 
or holiness to be created”. (See his Sermon on the Primitive 
Rectitude of Adam.) He adds, that holiness is “something 
which has a real and positive existence, and which not only 
may, but must be created”. “Adam could not be the efficient 
cause of his own volition”. ‘God not only might, but must 
have created Adam either holy or unholy”. (3) There is, and 
can be, no imputation, either of sin or of righteousness. Each 
man, or_rather, each volition, stands or falls for itself alone. 
Men are indeed ‘‘ constituted” sinners in consequence of 
Adam’s sin; but solely in virtue of a divine, sovereign “ con- 
stitution”, and not at all as a moral, still less as a legal pro- 
cedure ; for all that is moral is in single volitions, and not in 
any generic constitution.* So, too, by the strictest parity of 
reasoning, there cannot be any imputation of Christ’s right- 
eousness—for all holiness is in the individual volitions, and in 
nothing else. (4) It equally follows, in the way of logic, that 
justification is simply forgiveness or pardon, and does not in- 
clude or involve any title to eternal life. (5) The theory itself 
expressly declares that each volition must be perfectly holy or 
perfectly sinful. This, to be sure, is against all consciousness, 
and could never be proved, either from Scripture, or by induc- 
tion. But the logic demands it—and if the facts do not cor- 
respond, so much the worse for such very illogical facts. 
Some other “entertaining sentiments”, as Hopkins would call 
them, might be deduced from this same theory ; but these are 
enough to exhibit the character and bearings of the specula- 
tion, and to warrant a more particular inquiry into its grounds 
and reasons. 

Materialists hold that the mind is a modification of matter 


* In his own singular phraseology: “ By constituting Adam the public head of 
his posterity, God suspended their holiness and sinfulness upon his conduct. So 
that his holiness would constitutionally render them holy, and his sinfulness would 
constitutionally render them unholy”. Constitutional here means a sovereign consti- 
tution or plan of God. In modern Hopkinsianism constitution is used for what is 
human, iu old Hopkinsianism for a divine arrangement, 
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—matter acting in certain modes—the substance, however, 
being distinct and distinguishable from its activities. Almost 
all ancient and modern spiritual psychologists agree in the 
positions, that the mind or soul is a simple essence, having its 
proper qualities or faculties, and that its activities or exercises 
are the manifestations of this essence and these properties. 
That is, both materialists and spiritualists make a distinction 
between the substance and its qualities, and between both of 
these and their activities or exercises; and this seems agree- 
able to common sense and the nature of things. Almost all, 
too, carry this distinction out in such a way, that they say of 
any beings or substances, existing in time, that the essence is 
or may be before the manifestation ; that the activity is the 
product of, and of course is possibly subsequent to, the essence, 
attributes or tendencies. Distinguishable in thought, they may 
also be in the order of time—so far forth as they are finite. 
The peculiarity, now, of Emmons’s metaphysics and psychology 
on this point is, that he refuses to recognise, or at least to 
apply, these fundamental distinctions. He identifies the soul 
with its energies ; tendencies with activities; taste or principle 
with exercises; the heart with the will; the will with voli- 
tions; and, in the last analysis, essence with phenomena. The 
popular and bungling phrase about his theory is, that he main- 
tained that the soul is a chain or series of exercises.* Profes- 
sor Park (Mem. 412) attempts to shield him on this point from 
the felicitous and well-aimed shaft of the New Haven professors 
(cited, ibid. p. 420); but all that his quotations prove is—that 
nobody could use the English language and be consistent with 
such a theory. And in fact, the theory is demanded by the 
whole spirit of Emmons’s theology. If there was anything 
which he hated with a pure theological odium, it was Armin- 


* Dr. Dwight, it is well known, wrote an able sermon on this theme. It is 
generally supposed that Emmons was meant; but we recollect seeing some years 
since, a statement that the President of Yale had in mind some body nearer New 
Haven—the younger Edwards. If this be so, it shows that in the Exercise Scheme, 
as well as on the Atonement, and the happiness theory of ethics, and the position 
that man has physical ability to overcome his moral inability, the younger Edwards, 
unlike his father, was a forerunner of much modern Edwardeanism. 
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ianism; if there was anything which he loved with an intense 
theological affection (next to his moral love for God and his 
neighbor) it was Efficiency and Exercises—efficiency in behalf 
of God, and exercises in view of man. Now if he could only 
contrive to make this love and this hatred work into one sys- 
tem, he might well say, speaking theologically, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith, henceforth, ete. Such an 
accomplishment was worthy of a strenuous theory, even if a 
point were strained in making it. The main difficulty was in 
reconciling his love for Exercises, with his hatred to Armin- 
ianism ;.and this on two points. Arminians held, with him, 
that all sin and holiness are in exercises; they also held, being 
seduced thereto by common sense, that there is a soul with 
all its power and tendencies, before the exercises; and, since 
there is no sin except in exercises, they concluded— being 
heretics, that such a soul, before it acted, was in an innocent 
or neutral state. Now it would never do for a strict Calvinist 
to grant this—and yet, says Emmons, all sin is sinning, and 
all holiness is active love. Here is the emergency, and “the 
giant” (as Professor Park calls him) showed himself equal to 
the task. He just said—God creates volitions—and the thing 
was done: Gioberti’s formula, Deus creat existentias, is not 
more keen. That is—no tendencies before acts, for if there 
were, those tendencies must be neutral,* which leads to Ar- 
minianism ; but, if there may be a soul, before an act, then 
there may be tendencies before activities—consequently, no 
soul before an act; but, there must be a soul before an act, if 
the category of essence and attributes be rational and ultimate 
—consequently, this category must be ignored.t And in all 
this, Emmons is eminently “consistent”. To be sure, a funda- 


* Hopkins preceded Emmons in the attempt to explain what came before the 
exercises as a “neutral” ground; but he at last seemed inclined to resolve it 
into a mere divine constitution. Emmons saw that this was the only consistent 
course, 

+ “‘ We are conscious”, says Emmons, “ of having perception, reason, conscience, 
memory, and volition. These are the essential properties of the soul, and in these 
properties the essence of the soul consists; we can form no conception of the soul 
as distinct from these properties, or as the foundation of them”. “All we know 
about body are its properties; and all we know about mind are its properties”, 
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mental idea of the human mind is set aside, and one applica- 
tion of the law of causality is slurred over—but what is that, 
compared with the rout of the Arminians, and the triumph of 
supralapsarian Calvinism, combined with a steadfast adherence 
to the Exercise scheme? His theory is, that God creates the 
soul in creating its exercises; that he brings every descendant 
of Adam into being a sinner, in consequence of Adam’s sin. 
Man’s personal and moral being, and his sinning, are simulta- 
neous. ‘It is impossible,” he says, “to conceive of a corrupt 
and sinful nature, prior to, and distinct from, corrupt and sin- 
ful exercises”. Why not? Not merely, as is now held, because 
all sin must consist in act ; but for the profounder reason, that 
the very soul consists of activities. He saw, that he could 
not, as a good metaphysician and logician, defend the former 
position without advancing the latter. Here was his strategic 
point. 

In other words, though Emmons denied original sin, yet he 
did it in an entirely different sense from that of modern Hop- 
kinsianism. He did it on the basis of a wholly different me- 
taphysic and psychology. Holding that there was no soul 
except in volitions, he could afford to say, there is no original 
sin, for the conclusive reason that his theory does not recog- 
nise any moral and personal being, of whom such original sin 
could be predicated. (What might possibly become of the 
foetus, if it died before it got a soul, is here the unanswered 
question.) He could very well say, and did say, that as soon 
as there is a real human being, it is sinful, because it is created 
in the act of sinning—the soul is caught in the very act. And 
thus his theory enables him to be very strenuous about the 
connection between Adam’s sin and ours. But the whole state 
of the case was entirely altered, when Berkeleianism was sup- 
planted by the Scotch philosophy, and the distinctions between 
the soul and its exercises, between tendencies and voluntary 
acts, between the heart and the will, were reinstated in their 
rational right. The Exercise scheme became another scheme, 
in its sense, its bearings, and its results. It was cut loose from 
its Calvinistic moorings; it was divorced from the divine effi- 
ciency. The divine element was eliminated, and the human 
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will, in the construction of the system, took the place of the 
divine will. Modern Emmonism is thus as different from the 
old scheme as democracy from imperialism, or Congregation- 
alism from the papacy, or psychology from metaphysics, or 
ethics from divinity, or the human will from the divine. The 
same phrases may be used, but there is another sense; there 
may be, to outward seeming, the same eye-ball, but another 
soul looks out; the hands feel like the hands of Jacob, but the 
voice is the voice of Esau. 

This same point is also illustrated by Emmons’s theory of 
Natural Ability. He undoubtedly made very sweeping state- 
ments about ability. He must do so, if any room was to be 
left for human freedom and responsibility in face of the divine 
efficiency. If men would only accept the efficiency he conld 
afford to talk strongly about their exercises. He emphasized 
the abstract possibility of a different volition from the one 
actually created. Thus there was a seeming freedom left. 
He exaggerated ability in phrases, just as he exaggerated effi- 
ciency in fact. But. it is after all a shadowy realm. And his 
attempts at reconciliation are equally ingenious and unsatis- 
factory. His ‘“‘joints” are the nice juxtaposition of atoms, ra- 
ther than the junction of an organism by vital nerves and 
living bands. Here, too, his formulas are simple and compre- 
hensive: God creates volitions; volitions are im their very 
nature free. “The Deity by working in men both to will and 
to do lays them under an absolute necessity of acting freely” 
(iv, 351). God’s “acting on men’s hearts and producing all 
their free voluntary moral exercises, necessarily makes them 
moral agents” (iv, 385). The first volition of every created 
agent must have had a cause altogether involuntary”; it 
“not only may but must be created”. Adam, for example, 
“could no more produce his own volitions than his own exist- 
ence. A self-determining power, is an independent power, 
which never was, and never could be given to Adam”. To 
objectors he replies thus: “I teach that God creates within 
us free moral exercises. Can they say, that exercises which 
are created free are not free? One of my opposers once said 
in a sermon, that an exercise which is not self-originated can- 
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not be voluntary, and if it is made free, it is not free. But 
this man was by birth an Irishman”. Does not the divine 
who thus replies to the “Irishman” seem to imply, that if he 
says they were “created free”, that that settles the matter, and 
the difficulty? His statements in respect to ability, too, are 
equally emphatic with those about the freedom of volition. 
“Every sinner is as able to embrace the Gospel, as a thirsty 
man is to drink water”. They “are as able to do right as to do 
wrong”. “Men always have natural power to frustrate those 
divine decrees which they are appointed to fulfil” (iv, 304), 
And this he conceives to be consistent with the position, that 
men “cannot originate a single thought, affection, or volition 
independently of a divine influence upon their minds” (iv, 397). 

How, now, are these resolute statements about dependence 
and freedom, ability and inability, to be understood? Does 
Emmons mean to teach the current doctrine of self-determina- 
tion, of self-originated choices? He expressly repudiates it, as 
Arminian. Does he mean to teach, that man, before action, 
has a faculty of will, which is the cause .of volition, so that 
volition is its proper effect? This he expressly denies under 
two aspects. He, in the first place, identifies will and volition: 
will, he says, “never properly means a principle, or power, 
or faculty of the mind; but only choice, action, or volition”. 
And, in the second place, he denies the position, that free 
agency consists in a power to originate voluntary exercises : 
‘many imagine that their free agency consists in a power to 
cause or originate their own voluntary exercises; but this 
would imply that they are independent of God” . . . who 
“ig the primary cause of every free voluntary exercise in 
every human heart”. And then he adds,—which shows us 
just how the whole thing stood in his mind: “ But this is con- 
sistent with man’s having [not, producing] free voluntary ex- 
ercises, which is the essence of free agency”. That is, if we 
only have them, not matter how we come by them, they are 
still free. He sharpens this position: ‘“ A power to act with- 
out choosing to act would be of no advantage to them, if they 
possessed it. But they do not possess such a power, neither 
does God possess such a power”. The possession of this power 
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is the emphatic point in the modern theories of the will, where 
it is represented as essential to praise and blame, to holiness 
and sin. But the metaphysics and psychology of Emmons, as 
well as his efficiency scheme, are irreconcilable with this view. 
Freedom with him is simply an attribute of a given volition ; 
given a volition, it is free, whatever be its cause.* His view of 
freedom is so low, that he even says, that animals are free 
agents: “ The animal creation are free agents because they 
act of choice” (iv, 380). That is, free agency is found as 
really in the natural, as in the spiritual sphere. Hence all 
that is necessary to freedom, is to have a volition produced— 
no matter how. Hence, too, he could, and did, say, that God’s 
producing these volitions lays man “under an absolute ne- 
cessity of acting freely”. He also said, that volitions “ are 
virtuous or vicious in their own nature, without the least re- 
gard to the cause by which they are produced ” (see his whole 
argument on Adam’s Primitive Rectitude, Works, iv, 447 
sq.): but some of his disciples say just the opposite, viz. that 
unless we produce them, with full power to the contrary, they 
cannot be praiseworthy or blameworthy. 

His theory of “ physical” or natural ability (not of “ power 
to the contrary ”) runs back of course into this theory of free- 
dom. He generally uses the word ability in an external sense, 
as meaning the power of doing as one pleases. Sometimes, 
however, it denotes with him the abstract possibility of a dif- 
ferent choice. But choice itself, he distinctly says, is depend- 
ent on something else besides this natural power: “Two 
things are absolutely necessary in order to men’s acting; one 
is to be able, and the other is to be willing. By being able 
is meant a natural power to act ; and by being willing a moral 
power to act” (iv, 305). And this “ moral power ” is what God 
confers in “ producing” the exercises. If both are “ absolutely 


* Hopkins held the same view. “ Herein consists man’s freedom, that his choice 
is a choice, or his will a will. Although he be not the cause, original mover, or 
efficient agent of the choice, yet it is his being produced in him” (System, i, ch. iv). 
What do modern Hopkinsians say to his position, that persons “may be moral 
agents, and sin, without knowing what the law of God is, or of what nature their 
exercises are, and while they have no consciousness that they are wrong”? (i, 339). 
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necessary”, then the natural power without the moral would 
seem to be insufficient. But he is not always faithful to this 
view. He sometimes talks as if the natural power alone were 
sufficient, or as if the natural ability could produce the mo- 
ral power.* He presses this point verbally so as to demand 
the advanced position, taken by some of his followers. His 
natural ability had in fact no hold, or substance, no back- 
ground to support it; a possible volition without a real will 
and a real soul, was a mere abstraction. But as soon as a soul 
with all its powers and capacities was brought in, the whole 
aspect and bearings of the theory were altered. The divine 
efficiency was driven back. Though Emmons’s own doctrines 
of philosophical necessity and divine efficiency kept him from 
affirming a self-determining power of the will; yet he so ex- 
alted natural power, in theory, that it became proud and 
boastful, broke loose from the divine efficiency, and set up for 
itself. In breaking loose from divine efficiency it also broke 
loose from Emmons. In hypostatising a real faculty of will, 
in affirming self-determination, in asserting that natural ability 
of itself is enough (as simple power) to account for the volition, 
the new scheme is unfaithful to the real spirit of Emmons ; it 
retains his phraseology and alters its sense; it keeps the ex- 
ercises and denies the efficiency that produces them. The 
modern theory demands a pause, as it were, between the di- 
vine agency and man’s act, so that man may have a chance to 
choose; while Emmons says, the divine agency makes the 
volition. The human will, instead of the divine, is the con- 
structive idea of the new system. And yet, it is pretended 
that the systems are the same on the essential points. Just as 
if Emmons, and men of his stamp, spent their days in exalting 
the human will! The difficulty with him was in reconciling 
human freedom with his main dogma of divine efficiency : the 
difficulty with the moderns is to reconcile even decrees and 


* One sentence strikingly illustrates the curious results to which his novel 
phraseology sometimes led. “If they [men] were willing as well as able to defeat 
his [God’s] purposes, they certainly would defeat them” (iv, 305). It is usually 
thought that wicked men are quite willing to, but cannot ; Emmons says, they can, 
but are not willing. What sort of an “ ability” is that? 
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providence with their dogma of the power to the contrary. 
God was the soul of the one system; man is the measure of 
the other.—And as to Emmons’s mode of reconciling depend- 
ence and free agency, to which two of his most noted sermons 
are devoted—the process consists in stating clearly and sharply 
both points, God’s universal agency, and the freedom of vo- 
litions, and then saying, that the divine efficiency creates the 
volitions free. In one passage, he also says, that the two truths 
cannot clash, because they fall under the cognizance of differ- 
ent faculties—the dependence under “reason”, and the free. 
dom under “ common sense”. But this is a merely external re- 
mark. The chief solution is in the simple doctrine of efficiency. 
This is no solution, it is simply assertion. We cannot accept 
it, even though he also asserts, that the denial of it is “ either 
open infidelity or impious blasphemy ” (iv, 386). 

The most startling, yet logical, application of the Exercise 
scheme is, however, to the doctrine of Justification, in relation 
to the rewards of a future life. The atonement of Christ, it 
says, directly procured only the forgiveness of sins. Justifi- 
cation consists in this forgiveness. Emmons held indeed to: 
the Protestant doctrine that justification is “the gift of the: 
giver”, and not “the reward of the worker”; but he held this 
just because he limited justification to pardon. Hopkins re- 
tained both the active and passive obedience of Christ*; Em- 
mons not only denied the active obedienge, but he also denied 
that justification confers a title to eternal life. He shrunk 
from no conclusions, which his exercise theory imposed. Dr. 


* Hopkins says: “The law could not be fulfilled by Jesus Christ, without his 
suffering the penalty of it, and obeying it perfectly”. ‘‘ Atonement consists in ful- 
filling the penal part of the law by suffering, to provide the way for pardon only; 
while meritorious obedience is such conformity to the preceptive part of the law as 
procures positive righteousness”. The remission of sins, he asserts, would be “a 
very partial redemption”; it was therefore necesssry that Christ should obey the 
precepts of the law for man, and in his stead, that by his perfect and meritorious 
obedience he might honor the law in the preceptive parts of it, and obtain all the 
positive favors and benefits which were needed”. ‘“ When a sinner is justified he 
is pardoned on account of the atonement, and accepted as a just one, on account of 
the meritorious obedience of his substitute” (System, i, pp. 468, 198-9, etc.). Em- 
mons, on the contrary, was averse to the phrase—“ the merits of Christ.” 

2 
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Spring, of Newburyport, and most of the older New England 
divines here parted company with him*; but he stuck to his 
thesis (the title of one of his sermons)—AHoly Obedience the 
Only Title to Eternal Life—not because obedience “ merits” 
life, for the creature cannot merit anything of the Creator, but 
because it makes us ‘“‘ worthy of approbation”; it is a “re- 
ward of grace”. There is an “ essential difference”, he says, 
“between the ground of God’s justifying [pardoning] men, 
and the ground on which he rewards with eternal life”. 
“ He forgives them solely on the ground of Christ's atonement, 
but he rewards them solely on the ground of their good works”, 
The contrary opinion is “not only an error, but a palpable 
absurdity”. And, on his exercise theory, it isso. For, if all 
that is moral, all that is the subject of moral judgments, praise 
or blame, reward or penalty, is in individual volitions, and in 
these alone, then it 2s a “palpable absurdity” to say that 
Christ’s merits can confer on other beings “a title to eternal 
life’. In logic, “ holy obedience is the only title to eternal 
life”. He is right in saying that “there is no propriety in 
using the term merits of Christ”. This, to be sure, cuts deep 
into the Christian system ; but it is the inevitable and inexor- 
able logic of the theory. ‘The same definitions that define 
away original sin are also incompatible with the proper doc- 
trine of justification. Adam and Christ stand together. If 
Adam’s sin is only the “ occasion” of our sin, then is Christ’s 
righteousness only the “occasion”: of our righteousness. If 
there is no moral nexus in the one case, there can be none in 
the other—on the “consistent” exercise theory. Though 


* In connection with this matter, a good anecdote is told in the Memoir (p. 456) 
of the following “laconic, magisterial and patronizing” epistle, sent to Dr. Emmons 
“May 1st. My dear brother, I have read your sermon on the Atonement, and 
have wept over it. Yours affectionately, A. B.C.” To which he at ouce replied: 

‘May 3d. Dear sir, I have read your letter, and laughed at it. Yours, Nath’l 
Emmons.” The divine who wrote this epistle is understood to be Dr.Griffin. We 
are assured, on direct authority, that there must be some mistake about this anec- 
-dote ; that Dr. Emmons, on being questioned about it, said, that though he received 
from Dr. Griffin a letter on this subject, he did not reply to it. He also said that 
‘the amount of the letter was that the doctrine of his (Emmons’s) sermon on the 
Atonement “robbed the believer of half his Saviour”. . 
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Emmons sometimes concedes that Christ’s death is the ‘ occa- 
sion” of God’s granting innumerable favors to mankind, yet, 
speaking strictly, he says: “ God grants regenerating grace to 
whom he pleases, as an act of mere sovereignty, without any 
particular respect to the death or atonement of Christ”. Such 
a statement as this, in connection with his view about our 
“being rewarded solely on the ground of good works”, is a 
sad illustration of the power of an unbending logic, when based 
upon a partial theory. It emphatically indicates, that Christ 
has not that central and comprehensive position in this theo- 
retic scheme, which he has in the Scriptures, and in the expe- 
rience of believers. We say, in the theoretic scheme, because 
we would not for an instant imply that Emmons did not fully 
believe all that the Scriptures assert about Christ. But his the- 
ory obliged him to assign to Christ only the position of remov- 
ing the obstacle to forgiveness, and then to let a mere moral 
system (the exercises, as containing all that is moral) run on its 
own course—having indeed respect to Christ, as, in the divine 
decree, the occasion of blessings, but not as their meritorious 
source and ground. The matter lay in his mind thus: the 
sinner must first get through with the decree of election, and 
then he may trust in Christ. Thus in his compendious state. 
ment of his own views, we read (Memoir, p. 428): “ That sin- 
ners must exercise unconditional submission to God before 
they can exercise faith in Christ”. Love and repentance both 
come before faith in Christ (Memoir, pp. 366-7). In his dread 
of Antinomianism, he ran into the counter extreme. As his 
exercises lacked a psychology, so was his theology deficient in 
its Christology. 

The two other points that characterize the system of Em- 
mons, he shares with the body of the old Hopkinsians, as 
they are usually interpreted, viz. that sin is the necessary 
means of the greatest good; and that unconditional submis- 
sion, in the form of a willingness to be lost (damned), is 
the fitting test of regeneration. As the divine agency is the 
efficient cause of all events and acts, so is the divine glory 
the final cause or end of the system; and the ultimate reason 
for the existence of sin is, that it is necessary to manifest the 
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full declarative glory of the.Most High : sin is in this sense the 
necessary means of the greatest good. And if that divine glory 
demands our everlasting condemnation, we must be submis- 
sive to it: if need be, we ought to be willing to be condemned 
forever. And thus Emmons did not falter or waver in his 
logic. He was thoroughly consistent with his fundamental 
assumptions in all their deductions. In apology for his position 
about sin as the necessary “ means ” of the greatest good, it is 
suggested, that by “means” he only means “ occasion” 
(Memoir, p. 403). But the word “ occasion” seems too in- 
definite to express his accurate meaning. Though he did not 
assert that sin is the direct means of good, in its own nature 
(it could not be this, since it is essentially evil), yet he cer- 
tainly did maintain that it is necessary to the full manifesta- 
tion of the glory of God—so necessary, that God created it for 
this end. His plain position is, ‘‘ that there is the same kind- 
if not the same degree of necessity in the divine mind, to cre, 
ate sinful, as to create holy beings”; that “ all the goodness of 
God in all its branches could not have been displayed, if na- 
tural and moral evil had not existed”; and again, “if God 
meant to display all his goodness in creation, he was obliged 
to bring into being objects upon which he might display both 
his justice and mercy” (iv, 254). Does the indefinite word 
“‘ occasion” express the sum of these statements? Nor is this 
all, for he even goes so far in his inferences as to say (iv, 374), 
that though men are bound to repent of their own criminality, 
yet, “since all their sinful conduct may be ascribed to God, 
who ordained it for his own glory, and whose agency was con- 
cerned in it, they have no reason to be sorry that any evil action 
or event took place”. He illustrates it by the case of Joseph’s 
brethren, who, when they saw the good accomplished by the 
selling of their brother, ‘could not have been sorry for this, 
without being sorry for God’s conduct”, etc. This is surely 
sufficiently explicit, and it shows that he could hardly have 
used the term “occasion” to express his own position in its 
real sense. So, too, as to the “willingness to be damned”, as 
the phrase runs. He did not, we are told, really mean, or 
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say, “damned”; he only said, “lost”—a milder word, of the 
same import. This theory is also resolved by his defenders 
into the general duty of submission (the caption under which 
the Memoir discussed it, is, “ Harmony of Disinterested Sub- 
mission to with Love to Self”). Very true—it is submission ; 
but it is submission, not in a general, but in a very definite 
and peculiar form—at war with the primary instinct of self- 
love, as well as with the benevolence and grace of the Gospel. 
God never demanded of any creature to be willing to be lost. 
And no ingenuity of deduction can warrant such a terrible 
questioning and torture of the soul. It is a logical rack, and 
not a scriptural test. The most ingenious explanation of the 
theory is that of Emmons himself in his reply to Stuart (Me- 
moir, pp. 397-400) ; and his argument shows, that he included 
in this test, not only the willingness to suffer pain, but also the 
willingness to be in a “future” state of “disobedience and re- 
bellion”. And this settles the matter as far as Christian con- 
sciousness and the Bible are concerned. It is a self-subversive 
and revolting test of a regenerate condition. The test includes 
a bribe; for, if we are willing to be lost, we never shall be. 
And this fearful test is the inexorable logic of the combined 
efficiency and exercise schemes. 

And this rigid and consistent scheme was not anni: to 
the closet of the student, and the discussions of a theological 
class, but it was enforced as the measure and standard of re- 
ligious experience; it was made the touch-stone of the new 
life. Emmons himself, we are told, “adopted the new the- 
ology and experienced the new birth at one and the same 
time” (Memoir, p. 37); and the disciples were as the master. 
In this too he was a faithful exponent of some New England 
tendencies ; the most abstruse and metaphysical dogmas have 
there been worked into the heart and life, as no where else in 
the world. The abstractions of theological systems have been 
the turning-point in the renewal of the soul. No other people 
ever passed throngh such a process. And not more than one 
generation, even of New England men and women, could 
bear the scrutiny of the searching dogmas of Emmons. They 
were too much even for regenerate human nature, as yet sanc- 
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tified only in part. And if too bitter for saints—what must 
they have been to sinners, inclined by nature to Arminianism 
and, by unenlightened common sense, to Unitarianism? There 
were in those days other sharp men in New England besides 
the orthodox. Orthodoxy in their view became identified 
with the dogmas, that God is the author of sin, that men 
should be willing to be cast off for ever, and the like hyper- 
boles of hyper-Calvinism.’ Not only so, Emmons also gave 
into their hands some of the strongest arguments against the 
older Calvinism. They took his exercises and discarded the 
all-controlling efficiency ; they adopted his ethical maxims, 
divorced from his rigid supernaturalism.. He averred that all 
that is moral is in exercises, so did they. He denied imputa- 
tion and the covenants, inability and limited atonement, and 
they were agreed. He said the rewards of heaven are for our 
personal obedience, and they thought this very natural. They 
chimed in with his abstractions, about its being as easy to 
repent as to walk or eat. He made the essence of virtue to 
consist in impartial love; and on this point Channing also 
followed Hopkins, His. theory made this love to be the es- 
sence of the new birth, and heterodox men said they had this 
love, and of course were born again. Emmons brought every 
thing about Christ in his relation to us, excepting pardon 
alone, under the head of sovereignty, and “ liberal” thinkers 
brought pardon, too, under the same category. He subor- 
dinated the exercises to the efficiency, and they subordinated 
the efficiency to the exercises. He believed in the Trinity, 
the Incarnation, the decrees; but they said, if they could only 
have holy love (the essence of the new life) without these hard 
doctrines, that they hardly thought them essential to salvation. 
No Emmonsite reasoned in this way, but there were many in 
New England, who were repelled from orthodoxy by the logical 
consequences of the efficiency theory, and who were confirmed 
in heterudoxy by the logical inferences from the exercise 
scheme—each of course being taken, unfairly to Emmons, by 
itself alone. But heretics cannot be expected to be compre- 
hensive; heresy, in its etymology, is something ‘ taken”—a 
part taken,—and the whole left. 
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The truth is—as our whole exposition shows, there were 
in Emmons two systems, both held in the most extreme and 
logical form. Sir Emerson Tennant, in his work on Ceylon, 
says, that in the chameleon there is an imperfect sympathy 
between the two lobes of the brain and the two sets of nerves 
which permeate the opposite sides of its frame. One side may 
be fast asleep, while the other side is wide awake; and the 
poor creature cannot make them act together. There is a like 
imperfect sympathy between the efficiency scheme, and the 
exercise theory, of Emmons. They are not organically uni- 
fied. They are not really harmonized, but held together, not 
by a rational idea, but by the force of will—his own will 
(subjectively), and the will of God (objectively). Stat pro 
ratione voluntas. His conception of the created universe is 
that of a series of perfectly distinct events and exercises, pro- 
duced at every instant by an immediate, divine energy. It is 
an atomic naturalism engrafted upon an extreme and arbitrary 
supernaturalism. The conception of anything akin to a real 
organism, or a proper development, is entirely wanting. The 
unity of the race is not a real historic continuity, but an arbi- 
trary divine constitution. And then, in constructing the sys- 
tem, all events and exercises are, in effect, parcelled out, doc- 
trinally, under the two rubrics of divine and creature agency. 
One set of doctrines sets forth the divine agency ; another set 
of doctrines sets forth the human activity. And both cover, 
where they concur, the same subject matter, which is at one 
time viewed as all divine, and at another time viewed as all 
human. And the only union between the two, which Em- 
mons knows, is found in the divine efficiency itself. He did 
all that a man of the greatest keenness could do, in his at- 
tempts at mediation on this basis. But his mediations are 
unreal, formal, and abstract. Thus, as we have seen, sove- 
reignty and free agency are reconciled, by saying, that God 
creates the volitions free; God is defended from the charge of 
being the author of sin, chiefly on the ground, that “sin is 
one thing”, and “ the taking place of sin” quite another thing; 
though God’s sovereignty and his moral government are said 
to cover equally all acts, yet so sharp a distinction is made 
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between them, that it is claimed, God as a sovereign can 
create a moral act, which, as a moral governor, he is bound 
to punish. By asserting, that the same act is, in one aspect, 
“wholly the product of divine energy”, and, in another as- 
pect, “wholly the act of the creature” (being made his), 
Emmons seems to think, that he has solved the problem of 
dependence and free agency—“a seeming difficulty which 
runs through the whole Bible” (iv, 371). But this is simply 
statement and distinction, not solution or reconciliation. He 
confounds clear, abstract distinctions with the truth itself. A 
definite, intelligible proposition is his ideal—and also the 
reality. As if theology, like mathematics, were a science of 
definitions and deductions! But in such a system, so clear 
and paradoxical, one of the antagonistic elements must get the 
upper hand, and the other be subjected with a strong arm; 
one must be the reality, and the other an illusion. And there 
can be no question, that in the logical results of this theory, 
the reality is in the divine agency, and that the alleged free- 
dom and power of the creature is an unreal and vanishing 
factor in the victorious and irresistible march of the divine 
decree. Freedom and responsibility could only be saved by 
a revolt against his hyper-Calvinistic necessarianism; by a 
psychology, which should give a real human substratum to 
the volitions. In his theory the volition was made perfectly 
free, natural ability was strained to the utmost so as to endure 
the pressure of the divine agency; and the tension between 
the efficiency and the exercises became so intense, that the 
two snapt asunder and parted company. His dogma of divine 
efficiency was left with himself, and his ethical and voluntary 
exercises went on their way rejoicing, under other auspices. 
And he himself stands alone in New England theology, to 
show us what a great man can do and say, when he attempts 
impossibilities—that is, when he attempts to make both the 
divine agency and human freedom absolute. If the feat 
could be performed, it was in the way he attempted it. If 
any body wishes to hold the essence of Calvinism, that is, that 
the will of God is all in all, together with the essence of Ar- 
minianism, that is, that the will of man is absolutely contin 
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gent, it can only be by exaggerating Calvinism into the 
position, that the divine will creates the human exercises. 
Calvinism must be exalted into hyper-Calvinism, or else the 
exercises will land us in an entirely different system. 

This would be made still more evident, if we could follow 
out the system of Emmons, in its influence on subsequent 
speculations. Our discussion has already been so protracted, 
that we must here confine ourselves to general and brief state- 
ments. 

As we have seen, in deference to his ethics and exercises, 
he parted company with certain traditional dogmas, inwrought 
into the Calvinistic bodies of divinity—viz., imputation, the 
covenants, original sin and hereditary depravity (including 
the organic and moral unity of the race), and justification 
under the relation of conferring a title to eternal life. Now, 
it might easily be shown, that these doctrines, thus excluded 
(shearing them off as “ fag-ends”), are for the most part the 
very doctrines by which historical Calvinism has endeavored 
to mitigate or avoid the pressure and logical conclusions from 
the strictest theory of divine sovereignty —so that the pro- 
cedures of God in respect to sin and salvation should not seem 
to be the acts of arbitrary sovereignty, but the regulated and 
ordered course of a moral system, intended for the whole race. 
These doctrines are the ones by which the awe-inspiring de- 
cree (horribile decretum — in Calvin’s sense, not “ horrible” 
but fearful) was relieved from the stigma, that it made God 
the author of sin, and, in an equally arbitrary way, of re- 
demption. But Emmons’s “ exercises” compelled him to re- 
ject all imputations and covenants. Strictly taken, they left no 
place for any other than a merely moral or legal system — 
unless the divine sovereignty were enforced with redoubled 
emphasis. Being a Calvinist, he chose the latter course; and 
hence, of all Calvinists he is most strenuous about predestina- 
tion, election, reprobation, and the affiliated doctrines. In 
short, he made his exercises Calvinistic only by the violent 
process of representing them as the product of the direct 
agency of the Most High. He retained of Calvinism chiefly 
that doctrine which is most easily perverted, and represented 
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it in the form most liable to perversion. Such was his posi- 
tion in relation to the old Calvinism. 

But this “giant, with a hundred athletes in his train”, as 
the Memoir strikingly describes him, also produced a decided 
effect upon the old Hopkinsian school; he rent it in twain, 
into the men of Taste, and the men of Exercises (all mighty 
men); and this provincial phraseology denotes an important 
distinction. The larger part of the Hopkinsians were not 
ready to sanction the position, that all that is moral is in Exer- 
cises, in Emmons’s sense, that is, in Volitions (volition with him 
including the affections, and being equivalent to heart). They 
distinguished between heart and will, feeling and action, the 
ground or source of the exercises, and the exercises themselves. 
They held, with Edwards, that there is a ‘principle’ or ‘ foun- 
dation’ for the exercises or volitions, and that this ‘taste’ or 
‘principle’ is the real seat of moral character. They had a 
better psychology than Emmons. Here stood Burton, to whom 
we have already referred.* And this too was the ground of 
the venerated Dr. Woods of Andover, who receded from the 
peculiar phrases of the school, in proportion to the enlarge- 
ment of his experience as a teacher of theology. It wasa 
kind providence for the New England churches, that when 
the violent abstractions of ‘ efficiency’ and ‘exercises’ were 
waging such warfare, and leading to such results, a man like 
Dr. Woods was called to the chair of theology in the seminary 
at Andover. He is emphatically the ‘judicious’ divine of the 
later New England theology. He educated a generation of 
preachers, who had neither crotchets nor airy whims. And 
Moses Stuart, too, with all his versatility, became a rich bless- 
ing to the churches, by training their preachers in the more 


* One of the ablest of these Taste men was Judge Nathaniel Niles of Vermont, 
who, it is said, was the rival of Dr. Burton in the honor of being the founder of 
the Taste school. How strongly the men of this stamp were opposed to the pecu- 
liarities of the Emmons school is seen in an acute pamphlet, now little known, 
entitled: ‘‘ A Letter to a Friend, who received his Theological Education under 
the Instruction of Dr. Emmons, concerning the Doctrine which teaches that Im- 
penitent Sinners have Natural Power to make themselves New Hearts. By Na- 
thaniel Niles, A.M.” Windsor, 1809. It is one of the most valuable relics of this 
controversy. 
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thorough study of the whole truth, as revealed with open face 
in the inspired Word. 

But the extreme positions which Emmons deduced from 
both his Efficiency and Exercise schemes led to a more radical 
dissent and reiction. As we have seen, his “consistent Cal- 
vinism” emerged in the three dogmas—that sin is the product 
of the divine efficiency, that it is necessary to the full mani- 
festation of the divine glory, and that, for the sake of this 
glory, men should be willing to be “lost”. On the other 
hand, his exercise scheme led to the inferences, that all that 
is moral is in volitions (excluding original sin), and that man 
has natural ability to repent, ete. But this natural ability, as 
we have stated, still needed to be backed up by a soul — and 
these volitions cried out for a real human nature as a sub- 
stratum. The peculiarity of the rection that ensued (chiefly 
in the New Haven school) consisted, in the first place, in the 
introduction of such a psychology, giving to the exercises a 
living source and centre—and, then, in arraying the exercise 
scheme against the doctrine of the divine efficiency. The 
Connecticut divines as a whole never favored the tendency 
represented by Emmons; Bellamy, Smalley, and Dwight op- 
posed it, and Dr. Taylor brought the discussion, in the sharpest 
way, to direct issues. He adopted the exercise scheme, so far 
as it asserted that all that is moral is in acts of the will, de- 
fined natural ability as implying full “ power to the contrary”, 
and made self-love to be the germinant principle of ethics. 
He not only reinstated the human soul in its native rights 
(reiiniting the dispersed exercises, the diaspora, in a living, 
personal centre), but he also affirmed, with the Taste men, the 
existence of susceptibilities, tendencies, dispositions, antecedent 
to voluntary action. But as he also held that all that is moral 
is in voluntary action, he of course said, that these tendencies 
and dispositions have no moral character ; and here he left 
the Taste men. This changed the whole aspect of the old 
exercise scheme. He could, and must, now say what the old 
Hopkinsians never did, or could, say—that a complete human 
nature exists for a time, be it more or less, in the descendants 
of Adam, in a neutral moral state. This was the very posi- 
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tion which the old Hopkinsians, Emmons included, were al- 
ways striving to avoid, as utterly inconsistent with the Biblical 
representation of the effects of the Adamic transgression.’ So, 
too, he brought his theory of the will, as essentially the power 
of contrary choice, to bear against the dogma, that God creates 
free volitions. His Scotch psychology demanded a pause, as it 
were, in the direct divine agency, so as to give the faculties of 
the soul a chance to work out the volition—intellect, feelings, 
and will preceding the first moral choice. The volition no 
longer came through the will of God alone, but also through 
the-agency of the human powers coming to the point of deci- 
sion. And as he made self-love the spring of all voluntary 
action, and happiness its end, so too he mightily opposed the 
inculcation of a willingness to be damned; for in his view 
this implied the annulling of the primary instinct of human 
nature. Nor could he consistently hold to the Hopkinsian 
theodicy, that sin is the necessary means of the greatest good ; 
he levelled against it, not only the precepts of the divine law 
and the prescriptions of the moral sense, but also, and chiefly, 
the doctrine of natural ability, transformed into the power to 
the contrary. He formally denied the old theory, and affirmed, 
that sin is not necessary, but incidental to the best system; 
and that it is incidental, because a free agent, having the 
power of contrary choice, may sin, in spite of Omnipotence. 
Thus skilfully did this acute theologian bring the exercises of 
the Emmonsite theology to bear against its dogma of eflicien- 
cy; he used its left hand to disable its right hand. He took 
the attitude of fair and square antagonism to the three main 
positions of the older theory. The dogma of divine efficiency 
he confronted with the theory of human efficiency ; disinte- 
rested benevolence in the form of a willingness to be damned 
he opposed by making self-love the root of moral action ; and, 
so far was he from asserting that sin is necessary to the great- 
est good, that he affirmed that it was better accounted for by 
saying, that even omnipotence may not be able to prevent all 
sin in a moral system. Thus while the divine will is the con- 
structive idea of whatever is peculiar in the one system, the hu- 
man will, moved by self-love, is the constructive idea of all that 
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is peculiar in the other system. The antagonism is sharp and 
complete on all the main points. The attempt in each scheme 
is to frame a system on the idea of will—the difference being, 
that in the old school an omnipotent divine will, and in the 
new school a contingent human will, is the prime factor. And 
the result of the whole controversy was to show the inadequacy 
of each to the proposed task. Each system led to conclusions 
at war with the Scriptures and Christian experience, and this, 
too, on just the points most characteristic of the respective 
theories. The one could not free God from the charge of 
being the cause of sin, made sin necessary to the declarative 
glory of the Holy One, and exacted of man an impossible 
test of regeneration, at once unreal and full of torture to the 
soul. The other system so exalted the power of the human 
will, that it became, in the power to the contrary, an unreal 
abstraction; it denied the “ categorical imperative” of duty, 
by resolving right into happiness; and it defended the divine 
permission of sin by limiting the divine omnipotence.. Hach 
was strong in refuting, neither in building up. Each shows 
very clearly that the peculiar views of the other cannot be 
maintained. 

Dr. Taylor, in this controversy, took the only consistent 
course, and did not aim at any unreal compromise. He never 
thought of representing his system as identical with the one 
he was opposing, bating a difference of phraseology or e1- 
phasis. He knew perfectly well that he could find some of 
the germs of his own theory in the minor key of the old 
school; but he did not intimate that they habitually sung their 
tunes on this key. He knew, too, that the way in which an- 
tagonistic systems are developed is almost always just this— 
that what is subordinate in the one become supreme in its 
opposite. The change of relative position is indeed all; but 
then, too, it is quite enough. It is the only logical attitude 
which related thoughts, that suggest each other, can assume 
even in opposite systems. The contest is always for suprem- — 
acy and not for annihilation. 

Hence, too, it is possible for modern Hopkinsians to quote 
many a passage from the old divines, which seems to favor 
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their view8, while it is still true that the systems are entirely 
different in their spirit, methods, results, and sympathies. 
What an old-fashioned Emmonsite made supreme in the 
scheme is now made subordinate; and what he made subor- 
dinate is now made supreme. That is all. The impression 
made by the Memoir of Emmons is, that he held to exercises 
definitely, and to the divine efficiency indefinitely; the im- 
pression made by a volume of Emmons’s sermons is, that he 
held to both definitely, and subjected the exercises to the 
efficiency. His propositions about God bear the stamp of 
inherent life and reality ; if there is anything essentially un- 
real in his system, it is in his propositions about man. He 
did indeed uphold the three radicals (now so-called) of the 
New England theology, viz. that all that is- moral is in exer- 
cises, that ability is equal to, and limits, obligation ; he held 
them, but he held them in check. He spent his toilsome and 
thoughtful life in elaborating a system to show, that though 
God's agency is always creative, yet man may still be free ; 
he had no idea of a system which says, that because man is 
free, God cannot be the immediate efficient cause of human 
volitions. The old system affirmed, that God creates all 
events and acts; that he created Adam holy; that he creates 
sinful acts; that sin is the necessary means of the greatest 
good ; that we must be willing to be lost in order to be saved ; 
it also affirms that there is no soul (conceivable) before the ex- 
ercises; that the exercises are either wholly holy or wholly 
sinful; and that holy exercises are the only title to eternal 
life. Modern Hopkinsianism denies that God creates sin ; it 
denies that he creates holiness; it denies that sin is the neces- 
sary means of the greatest good; it denies that we must be 
willing to be lost in order to be saved; and it also affirms, 
that there must be a soul and tendencies before volition ; 
that this soul is in a neutral moral state; and that it is not 
luminous to say, that Paradise is the reward of our works. 
And yet, it is insinuated that the systems are the same, because 
both equally hold, that all that is moral is in exercises, and 
that ability is equal to obligation. But to discard all the 
former positions is to discard Emmonsism ; and to affirm the 
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latter, is to affirm, not the essence, but the accidents, of the 
old Hopkinsian theology. The resemblance is verbal, the 
difference is radical. 

The theological system of Dr. Emmons is undoubtedly one 
of the most original and instructive in the history of theolo- 
gical science in this country. His biographer has led us to love 
and honor more than ever that simple, noble, acute, and con. 
sistent man. He spent his days and his nights in the unwea- 
ried search for divine wisdom. He failed in constructing a 
complete system of truth, because, with his data and factors, 
it was a sheer impossibility. With Dr. Pond, we may say: 
‘*Read Emmons; by all means read Emmons”; but so read 
him as to see, that neither in the divine efficiency, nor in hu- 
man exercises, neither in mere sovereignty, nor in mere ethics, 
can we find the formative or central principle of Christian 
theology as a science. For the one leads to an arbitrary de- 
terminism on the divine side; the other must ascribe an 
equally arbitray self-determining power to man. But no such 
abstractions, on the one side or the other, however clearly 
stated, and no definitions based on them, can satisfy the 
demand for a system of theology, at once Scriptural, rational, 
and conformed to Christian experience. Neither is theology 
to be sacrificed to anthropology, nor anthropology to theology. 
The centre of Christian divinity is not in God, nor in man, 
but in the Godman. Christian theology is essentially a Christ- 
ology, centering in facts, not deduced from metaphysical or 
ethical abstractions. Neither God’s agency, nor man’s will, 
can give us the whole system ; but, as Calvin says, “ Christ is 
the mirror in whom we may without deception contemplate 
our own election”. Above the strife of the schools rises in 
serene and untroubled majesty the radiant form of the Son of 
God, the embodiment and reconciliation of divinity and hu- 
manity. 
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By Prof. RoswELL D, HiroHcock. 


Tue Cuurca or THe First Taree Centuries; or, Notices of the Lives and 
Opinions of some of the Early Fathers, with Special Reference to the 
Doctrine of the Trinity ; illustrating its Late Origin and Gradual 
Formation. By Atvan Lamson, D.D. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co., 
No. 245 Washington street. 1860. 8vo. Pp. 352. 


[Concluded from Vol. III, page 526.] 


Tavs far we have met with nothing which can properly 
be called speculation on the subject of the Trinity. The 
Trinitarianism of the Apostolic Fathers, although distinctly 
enough pronounced, is certainly not that of scientific theo- 
logians, but rather, and only, that of simple-minded disciples, 
accepting and transmitting without question the traditional 
belief. The Trinitarianism of Irenzeus and Hippolytus is es- 
sentially of the same type; differing by no spontaneous im- 
pulse, by no infusion of Platonism, but only as the antagonism 
of Ebionistic, Gnostic, and Patripassian heresies compelled it 
to differ. Speculation on this subject, as likewise on that of 
human depravity, began with the Greek Apologists whose 
place, chronologically, is between the two groups, whose opin- 
ions we have been considering. This position of the earliest 
speculative Trinitarians, thus preceded at once and followed 
by plain, practical believers in the absolute Divinity of Christ, 
shows conclusively that there was a catholic faith on this 
subject, independent entirely of the Platonic speculation, ex- 
isting before it, and therefore able to survive it. Speculation, 
instead of cxiginating the doctrine of the Trinity, labored only 
to define it. Hence the development of this doctrine, partly 
in simple obedience to the scientific instinct of learned be- 
lievers, partly in opposition to divers heresies on the one side 
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and on the other, between which the steadily maturing confes- 
sion of the Church steered its triumphant course. The steps 
taken in this development, from the earliest speculations of the 
Greek Apologists in regard to the Logos, till the consubstan- 
tiality of the Son with the Father was affirmed at Nice, we 
are now to trace. 

We begin, of course, with Justin Martyr, the first alike in 
order of time, and in importance, of the Greek Apologists 
whose writings have come down to us. We know but little of 
his history. The dates assigned, by conjecture, for his birth, 
range from 89 to 118 a.v. The better opinion is, that he was 
born not far from the year 100, about the time when the last 
of the Apostles died. Though born in Palestine, at Flavia 
Neapolis, the ancient Samaritan Shechem or Sychar, he was 
of Greek extraction, and underwent the literary training of a 
Greek. While yet a Pagan, he thirsted for a deeper and 
better knowledge of God; and, to assuage this thirst, betook 
himself to one school after another in philosophy, seeking in- 
struction first of the Stoics, then of the Peripatetics, then of 
the Pythagoreans and last of all, of the Platonists. Here he 
rested, till one day he fell in with a stranger of venerable 
aspect, whose conversation led him to reflections which resulted 
in his becoming a Christian. His conversion is supposed to 
have occurred when he was a little more than thirty years of 
age. After this he appears to have travelled extensively as 
a sort of unordained evangelist and champion of the new re- 
ligion, although residing usually at Rome, where he suffered 
martyrdom in the year of our Lord 166. Of the writings 
which bear his name, the most important are the three about 
whose genuineness there is no dispute. These are: The First, 
or larger, Apology, presented in 138 or 139 a.p. ; the Dialogue 
with Trypho, published some years later, perhaps about 146 
A.D.; and the Second, or shorter, Apology, which has been re- 
ferred to the period between 161 and 166 a.p. Unfortunately, 
a work of his Against all Heresies, which he himself makes 
mention of in his First Apology (§ 26), is no longer extant. 
This, with another lost work Against Marcion, would probably 
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have furnished a more exact and satisfactory, because an in- 
terior, exposition of his doctrinal opinions. The doctrine of 
the Trinity, especially, might in that case have stood forth in 
somewhat bolder outline than was consistent with the strictly 
apologetic purpose of the extant treatises. With the materials 
now in our possession, we have to take account of Justin’s theo- 
logy as it stands opposed to Paganism in the two Apologies, as 
it stands opposed to Judaism in the Dialogue with Trypho. 
How he handled the Trinity as a Christian amongst Christians, 
we do not know; we only know how he handled it in the face 
of a Pagan Polytheism on one side, of a bald Jewish Mono- 
theism on the other. 

The two leading allegations of the Unitarians in regard to 
Justin are: First, that his Trinitarianism, such as it was, was 
a novelty, at variance with the current faith; and second, 
that it differs “essentially” from the Nicene Trinitarianism. 
In fine, the assertion is, that we have in Justin Martyr the 
crude beginning of a doctrine, which, in the progress of its 
development, became essentially different from what it was at 
the start. 

The first of these allegations has already been refuted, quite 
sufficiently perhaps, by the passages adduced from the writings 
of the Apostolic Fathers. If these men, whose writings “ still 
shine with the evening red of the Apostolic day”, were not 
Trinitarians, then it would be difficult, as we have said before, 
to find Trinitarians anywhere in history. But what is the 
testimony of Justin in regard to the theological opinions pre- 
valent in his day? That Humanitarianism was not the faith 
of the Church, is distinctly affirmed in the Dialogue with 
Trypho, § 48, where we read: “There are some of our race * 
(that is, Christians) who acknowledge him to be Christ; yet 
maintain that he was a man born of human parents: with 
whom I do not agree; nor should I, even if the majority 
(nAeiorot) of those who think as I do (that is, are Christians) 
should say so.” Here we have not only a decisive repudiation 
of Ebionism, but also an intimation that Justin’s opinion of 


*In spite of the. proposed emendation of Bishop Bull, juerégov yévove is re- 
tained by Otto and others, the best critics of our day, as the correct reading. 
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Christ, whatever that may have been, was not his own merely, 
but the general opinion of the Church in his time. Other 
passages of kindred import might be cited, but it is not neces- 
sary. The truth is, Justin took special pains to have it under- 
stood that his opinions were not those of himself alone, nor of 
a select few, but of the mass of Christians.* What those 
opinions were we shall presently see. 

The other allegation of crudity has more to be said in just. 
ification of it. Crudity, certainly, there was. It is idle to 
pretend that the Trinitarianism of Justin Martyr was as scien- 
tifically mature and well defined as that of Athanasius. We 
hazard no such assertion. On the contrary, we admit, nay, 
we insist upon it as indispensable to a right understanding of 
the whole matter, that, in the sphere of science, there was a 
development of the doctrine of the Trinity steadily in progress, 
from the time the Platonic Fathers first began to speculate 
upon the subject, till the final statement was reached at Nice, 
Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon. But while thus ad 
mitting the erudity of Justin’s statement of the doctrine in 
question, as compared with the statement of Athanasius, we 
must deny the alleged essential difference between them. 
Radically, there was one and the same faith, seeking utterance 
in scientific forms which differ, it is true, but only as the sap- 
ling differs from the full-grown tree. The change accomplished 
was not an innovation, but a growth. 

That Justin Martyr was a believer in the essential Divinity 
of Christ, is rendered doubly clear by what we know of the 
circumstances which conditioned the expression of his sen- 
timents. It was one of the offensive singularities charged 
upon Christians in Justin’s day, that they worshipped a cruci- 
fied man. As early as 110.or 111 a.p., the Roman Governor of 
Bithynia, the younger Pliny, in his famous letter to Trajan, 
describing the new religionists then numerous in the Province, 
speaks of them as singing hymns responsively to Christ as 
God.+ Not that he had ever been present in their assemblies, 


* See the Bishop of Lincoln’s Justin Martyr, p. 50. 
+“ Carmenque Christo, quasi Deo, dicere secum invicem”. Plinii, Lib X, 
Epist. 96 (97). 
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but this, amongst other things, had been reported to him by 
Christians themselves. It does not avail to say, as has been 
said even by Miinter,* that Pliny was a heathen, and conse- 
quently entertained only vague and low notions of worship. 
It is evident that he was given to understand that worship, 
such as is rendered only to God, was rendered to Christ. Nor 
were the Bithynian Christians alone in this worship. Euse- 
bius (ist. v, 28) tells us that, ‘Whatever psalms and hymns 
were written by the brethren from the beginning, celebrate 
Christ the Word of God by asserting his Divinity”. Here 
certainly we have not mere heathen impression or inference, 
but direct Christian testimony. Thus, from the beginning, 
there was the highest authority for the heathen understanding 
of the matter, that Divine honors were paid to Christ. And 
this continued to be the heathen understanding of the matter, 
as we learn from the writings of Justin. He admits the 
worship rendered to Christ, worship in no qualified but in the 
strictest sense, and instead of condemning, justifies it, on the 
only sufficient ground that Christ was more than a man. 
“ With reason”, he says, “is Christ worshipped, because he is 
the Son of the very God”.t And again: “It was not the 
Father, who spake to Moses and the other Prophets, as the 
Jews supposed, but the Son, who, because he is the Word, and 
the First-born of God, is also God”.t It matters not that Justin, 
as we shall see farther on, was a Subordinationist, assigning to 
the Son a second and lower place than he assigned to the 
Father. The subordination of which he conceived, however 
falsely, was at any rate not that of the creature to the Creator. 
According to the passages just cited, Christ was the Son of 
God, and God, in that high sense which warrants the render- 
ing of the highest Divine worship. There is no suggestion 
of anything lower than the very loftiest adoration. This fact 

* Miinter’s Dogmengeschichte, Géitingen, 1802, vol. i, pp. 368-9. 

+ vidv airod tot bvtw¢e Oeoi, Apol. 1, § 13. See also Apol. 1, § 22, where 
Christ is said to be the Son of God in a sense altogether peculiar (/d/we) ; Apol. 
2, § 6, where it is said that he alone is properly («vgiwe) called God’s Son; and 


Dial. cum Tryphone, § 36, where Christ is called God, the King of glory, and the 
Lord of hosts. 


$ Apol. 1, § 63. 
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of Divine worship rendered to Christ rests firmly upon a basis 
of its own, and is not to be invalidated by any theory of sub- 
ordination, which Justin may be found to have entertained. 
The worship thus rendered may be pronounced logically in- 
consistent with such a theory, but the worship itself must not 
on that account be denied. 

Justin also teaches with equal explicitness, that Christ is 
one of Three Divine Persons, That he conceived of these 
Three Persons as eternally Persons, immanent in the Godhead, 
we do not affirm. Nor need it be affirmed in order to make 
out his Trinitarianism. Whatever may have been, in Justin’s 
opinion, the date of the hypostatical development, whether in 
eternity or only in time, if only the Second and Third Persons 
had an eternal preéxistence as attributes or powers of God, 
and, when developed as hypostases, were the Second and Third 
Persons in the Trinity, entitled to worship because separated 
by an immeasurable distance from all mere creatures of God, 
then Justin was a Trinitarian. This economic Trinity, de- 
veloped, so far at least as the Second Person is concerned, just 
before and in order to creation, is none the less a real Trinity, 
to be Divinely adored. It may be conceded that an imman- 
ent Trinity, such as was subsequently affirmed, is logically re- 
quired as a basis for the economic Trinity, but it by no 
means follows that the recognition of this logical antecedent 
is indispensable to a genuine worship of God as Triune. If 
Father, Son, and Spirit are from eternity, even thongh the Son 
and Spirit were at first only attributes of God, there is still 
a real Trinity, and the man who holds to it must be accounted 
a Trinitarian. Such a Trinitarian was Justin Martyr. In the 
First Apology, § 61, he speaks of the Trinitarian Formula as 
employed in Baptism ; in § 65, as employed in the celebration 
of the Eucharist ; and in § 67, as employed by Christians at 
their ordinary meals. In three other places in the same 
Apology, §§ 6, 18, and 60, rebutting the heathen charge of 
Atheism, he enumerates the objects of Christian worship : 
Father, Son, and Spirit. In §§ 13 and 60, it is true, the Son 
and Spirit are spoken of as subordinate to the Father, hold- 
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ing the second and third place;* and in § 6, the Angelic 
Host are also mentioned along with the Father and his Son 
and the Prophetic Spirit. But as to §§ 13 and 60, this idea of 
subordination, it is evident, did not hinder Justin from think- 
ing himself a Trinitarian. Nor should it have that effect 
upon us, since the subordination, as already suggested, and as 
we propose to show more fully in the sequel, was so mani- 
festly not that of the creature to the Creator. The mention of 
the Angelic Host in § 6, presents a more serious difficulty, and 
has given rise to not a little discussion. An attempt has been 
made to amend the reading, substituting otpatnyév for otparér, 
so that the sense of the passage shall be : ‘ Him the Father, 
and his Son, Leader of the Angels, and the Prophetic Spirit, 
we worship and adore”. This failing of acceptance, dif- 
ferent renderings of the passage have been proposed; one, 
making Christ the teacher of men and angels; another, fa- 
vored by Bishop Bull,+ making angels one of the subjects 
in regard to which Christ had instructed men. JBellarmin 
and the Roman Catholics generally,t are of course tena- 
cious: both of the old reading and the old rendering, by 
which Justin is made to teach the worship of angels; while 
Protestants generally have been equally strenuous in resisting 
_this interpretation.§ But several eminent Protestant critics of 
recent date, such as Neander, Semisch, and Otto, have sided 
with Bellarmin, admitting that Justin does really teach the 
worship of angels.| In the Oxford Translation, lately issued, 
the passage is rendered: “ Both Him, and his Son who came 
from Him, and taught us these truths, and the host of the other 
good angels who follow and imitate Him, and the Spirit of 
Prophecy, we reverence and worship”. So beit. The Trini- 
tarianism of Justin is not thereby impeached. No one pre- 
tends that Justin entertained any idea of a Quaternity of 
Persons, while in so many other passages, not thus disfigured 
by his Angelology, there is the clearest recognition of the tra- 


* For the subordination of the Logos, see also Apol. 2, § 13. 

+ Defensio Fid. Nic. 2: 4:8. ¢ Mohler is an exception. § As, quite 
recently, the Bishop’ of Lincoln, and Chevallier. | Or, at least, as Semisch 
admits, a certain homage paid to them. 
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ditional Christian Trinity. Nor does it militate in. the least 
against the orthodoxy of Justin, that in §§ 65, 68, and 93 of 
the Dialogue with Trypho he mentions only God and Christ 
as objects of worship. In controverting the bald Jewish 
Monotheism of Trypho, it was quite sufficient for his purpose 
to vindicate the Divinity of Christ, without calling attention, 
as in the First Apology, to the Third Person in the Godhead. 
The question at issue was, whether the word God could pro- 
perly be applied, in its highest sense of course, to any other 
than the Jehovah of the Old Testament. An affirmative 
answer to this question, brought to its trial in discussing the 
essential Divinity of Christ, would necessarily lead in the end 
to an acknowledgment of the Christian Trinity as proclaimed 
in the First Apology.* 

But in order to a full understanding of Justin, it remains 
to be noticed, that the Trinity, for which he thus witnessed, 
was the Trinity, not of immanence, but only of economy. 
The Second and Third Persons had no eternal existence as 
Persons, but only as attributes, becoming Persons in order to 
the administration of the Divine economy of creation and 
redemption. Such a Trinity is of course not permanently 
tenable. Either it must be relinquished in the progress of 
theological science, or be underlaid and supported by the 
deeper view of Three Persons eternally immanent in the God- 
head. The economic Trinity must either drop from the tree as 
withered fruit, or draw its nourishment from the immanent 
Trinity. Which of these two issues Justin would have reached, 
had he been pushed to an issue, cannot well be doubted. The 
whole spirit of his system favors the assumption, that he 
would have moved along, as the Church herself did, to the 
doctrine of the eternal generation as propounded by Origen, 
and to the doctrine of the consubstantiality of the Son with 
the Father, as affirmed at Nice, not to say also to the doctrine 
of the consubstantiality of both the Son and the Spirit with 


* See Dial. c. Try. § 62, where it is said that Gen. iii, 22, “The man is become 
as one of us”, proves that there were at least Zwo Persons in the conference, This 
point must first be carried. 
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the Father, as affirmed at Constantinople. While the philo- 
sophy of a Christian doctrine is undergoing discussion, a man’s 
orthodoxy is to be determined, not merely by knowing the 
precise point at which he is found, but also by observing 
which way his face is turned, and in what direction his feet are 
moving. Justin Martyr was certainly orthodox in that he 
worshipped Christ as God, and believed in God as Triune. In 
the simplicity of his faith as a Christian, he was as much of a 
Trinitarian as Athanasius himself. It is only in his philosophy 
of the Trinity that we find him falling short of the standard 
subsequently set up. For this deficiency, so easily explained, 
let him neither be chided by the riper orthodoxy of our day, 
nor claimed by Anti-Trinitarians as a brother heretic. He 
was neither more nor less than a converted Platonist, seeking 
to give proper philosophic expression to the universal Christian 
belief. The worship rendered to Christ by his Church from 
the beginning, attested of course his Divinity. But if Divine 
in such a sense as to be properly worshipped, then he must 
have been eternally with the Father. How? Justin’s answer 
was, he must have been with the Father as his Reason, or 
Logos. A distinct personal existence with the Father, had not 
entered Justin’s thoughts. It was only as an attribute of God, 
that he could, from his philosophical stand-point, predicate 
eternity of the worshipped Christ. This is clearly expressed 
in many places: as, for example, in Avpol. 2, § 6, addressed to 
the heathen, and in the Dialogue with Trypho, § 62, addressed 
to a Jew, where the participle and verb ovvéy and ovrjv are 
employed to set forth this impersonal connection. But the 
impersonal was destined to become personal; the attribute, 
an hypostasis. This took place before and in order to creation. 
He that had always been with the Father as an attribute 
(ovyev), was then begotten (yevvapuevos) asa Son.* The eter- 
nally immanent Reason was then prolated (mpoBAndév), or 
brought forth ; and it is with him that the Father converses 
(mpoooutdet).+ That this prolation, or begetting, by which the 
immanent Reason became transitive, did not put the Second 


} Dial. c. Try. § 62. 





* Apol. 2, § 6. 
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Person of Justin’s economic Trinity down upon the level of 
the creatures of God, is evident from the assertion so often re- 
peated, that this begetting was before the work of creation.* 
This begetting was not of necessity, else it had been eternal ; 
but, as Justin taught, by the will of the Father.t The Logos 
thus begotten was distinct from the Father ; another in number, 
though not in will, for he never did or said anything which 
the Father did not wish him to do or say.{t Nor does the 
Father suffer any loss by this sending forth of his Logos. As 
in us, reason utters itself in speech without suffering diminu- 
tion, as fire kindles fire without being lessened, so God utters 
and emits his Reason without ceasing to be rational.§ It was 
this uttered intelligence, this transitive Logos of God, that 
created the world, appeared to the Patriarchs and Moses, and 
finally was miraculously born of the Virgin Mary as the man 
Christ Jesns.| This Logos economy was for all men, even the 
heathen participating in its benefits. Christ is the First-born 
of God, the Word, of whom the whole human race are par- 
takers ; such men as Socrates, Heraclitus, and Musonious, who 
lived according to reason, having been Christians. In such 
men, however, the Logos was present only as a seed (onépya 
tov Adyov), while Christ is the whole Logos. While Socrates, 
amongst the Greeks, was instructed by reason (i710 Aéyov, with- 
out the article), amongst the Barbarians (the Jews) the Reason 
himself took form, and became man, and was called Jesus 
Christ.** Christ was therefore the Son of God, ndt merely be- 
cause of his miraculous conception as a man, but also and 
more especially, because of his antemundane prolation as the 


* As in Dial. c. Try. § 129, xed mévrov drdde Tév KTiopdrar. 

+ Dial. c. Try. § 61. ¢ Dial. c. Try. §§ 56 and 129, 

§ Dial. c. Try. $§ 61 and 128. These two ideas of reason and discourse, the im- 
manent and the transitive, which ia Latin require the two words ratio and oratio, 
or sermo, are expressed in the Greek by the single word Adyog¢. 

| These representations were made both to heathens and Jews. See Apol. 1, 
§§ 5, 59, and 64; and Dialc. Try. §§ 59, 75, 127, and 128. Sometimes the 
Logos is represented as the Creator, sometimes God through the Logos. 

J Apol. 1, § 46; and Apol. 2, § 8, where we find Justin’s doctrine of the 
Spermatic Logos. 

** Apol. 1, § 5. 
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transitive Logos. This prolation was altogether peculiar. 
What Justin says of Mercury as the word-messenger of God * 
in the heathen mythology, is simply an argumentum ad homi- 
nem. The title ‘Son of God”, he argues, should be no 
scandal to a Greek who believes in Hermes as a son of Zeus. 
The lofty sense put upon this title as employed by Justin in 
application to Christ, is everywhere apparent. Even as a man, 
this Son of God was born as no other man ever had been. As 
the transitive Logos, he not only preceded, but himself created, 
all creatures. As an attribute of God, he was as eternal as 
God himself. Eternal Sonship is not, indeed, affirmed, but 
eternal existence is. And therefore, according to Justin, is 
Christ legitimately worshipped. He is not merely the Son of 
God, he is God.t Not God in the Sabellian sense of being 
merely a manifestation of God, for this view, which some had 
begun to entertain, is expressly rejected in the Dialogue with 
Trypho (§ 128). The hypostatic Logos, Justin says again and 
again, is other than the Father, distinct, and holding the 
second place; so distinct, that the illustration taken from the 
sun and its beams must be discarded, on the ground that the 
beams have no separate existence of their own, but vanish 
with the disappearance of the sun. But not distinct and 
second in the Arian sense, since the Son is not a creature of 
God; while as an attribute, there was never a time when he 
was not. Astothe Humanitarian heresy, so far was Justin from 
it, that he fell over rather into the Apollinarian extreme 
of denying to Christ a rational human soul. Such at least is 
the apparent sense of a passage in the Second Apology (§ 10), 
where the Person of Christ is made to consist of body, Logos, 
and animal soul.t Very much less is said of the Third than - 
of the Second Person in this economic Trinity, and less clearly 
said. In passages already referred to,§ the distinct Personal- 


* Apol, 1, § 22, Adyov tov mapa Geot dyyeAtixdy. 

+ Ged¢ Geod vide dmdpywr, Dial. c. Try. § 128. 

¢ nat odua Kai Adyov Kai yuynv. Neander in his History (Torrey’s ed. vol. i, 
p. 635), expresses some doubt in regard to the genuineness of the passage; but in 
his Dogmengeschichte, posthumously published, the doubt appears to be lessened. 
Otto and Semisch- consider the passage genuine. 
§ Apol. 1, §§ 6, 13, and 60. 
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ity of the Spirit is taught with sufficient clearness; nor is it 
just to say, that there are any other passages, in which, if 
fairly interpreted, the Logos and the Pneuma are confounded.* 
But when the Spirit became a Person, we are not distinctly 
informed ;.nor are we informed, whether this personizing of 
the Spirit was immediately by the Father, or mediately through 
the Logos. It is, however, a curious feature of Justin’s system, 
that the office exercised by the Spirit has relation chiefly to 
the Prophets; the Divine power represented as working in be- 
lievers being that of the Logos rather than that of the Pneuma. 
Hence the frequent use of the term Prophetic (as “ Prophetic 
Spirit”, “ Holy Prophetic Spirit”, and “ Divine Holy Prophetic 
Spirit”), especially in the First Apology ; ‘‘ Holy Spirit being 
the title most commonly employed in the Dialogue with 
Trypho.t That Justin honored. the Spirit even as he honored 
the Father and the Son, is evident. And equally evident is 
it, that his doctrine of the Spirit had not undergone the specu- 
lative development, which his doctrine of the Logos under- 
went. The time for such a development had not then come. 
Christianity had first to vindicate its Divine origin and author- 
ity, by vindicating the Divinity of its founder. This Justin 
did, proclaiming, indeed, his faith in the Trinity, but leaving 
for those who should come after him the three-fold task of as- 
serting the eternal Sonship, as well as the eternal existence, of 
the Logos, the consubstantiality of the Son with the Father, 
and, finally, the consubstantiality of the Spirit with both the 
Father and the Son. 


In close connection with Justin Martyr stands Tatian, an 
Assyrian by birth, if not in blood. Originally a teacher of 
rhetoric, perhaps also of philosophy, which, at any rate, he 
appears to have studied eagerly, after travelling over many 
countries, engaged in a variety of pursuits, he came at last to 
Rome, where, by the reading of the Old Testament Scriptures, 


* Their offices are sometimes confounded, but not their Persons. 

+ According to Semisch, the title, “ Holy Spirit” occurs 32 times; “ Prophetic 
Spirit”, 27; ‘‘ Holy Prophetic Spirit”, 4; ‘ “Spirit of God”, 4; “ Divine Spirit”, 
3; “Prophetic Spirit of God”, once; and “ Divine Holy Prophetic Spirit’, once. 
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he was led to Christ. He became also a pupil of Justin Mar- 
tyr, but whether before or after his conversion, is not known. 
After the martyrdom of Justin in 166 a.p., he returned to the 
East, and fell eventually into Gnostic heresies. Jerome, who 
died in 420 a.v., in his De Viris Iilustribus, § 29, says he 
“wrote innumerable volumes” (infinita scripsit volumina), 
only one of which, however, appears even at that early date 
to have been extant. This was his Address to the Greeks 
(Adyo¢ pds “EAAnvas), which is still extant, written, probably, 
shortly after the martyrdom of his teacher, for the purpose of 
showing the superiority of Christianity, which he calls “ the 
philosophy of the Barbarians”, over the Greek mythology and 
philosophy. In this treatise, the Logos doctrine is the same as 
that of Justin, with only some slight variations in the phrase- 
ology. God, Tatian teaches, is without beginning in time, and 
is the beginning of all things. God is a Spirit, not pervading 
the universe as its soul, but presiding over it as its Creator.* 
From eternity he existed alone, but had his Logos with him 
(odv adit bnéornke, instead of the ovrqv of Justin), and in him, 
as a rational power. By his will the Logos is projected, or 
“springs before” him (npo7ndG instead of the mpoBAndév of 
Justin), in order to create the world. This begetting of the 
Logos was not by separation (cata droxorjv), but by partici- 
pation («ata peptopév), as fire kindles fire without diminution, 
as in man reason utters itself in speech without loss of reason.t 
The Logos made man immortal, having previously created the 
Angels. Prophecy is by inspiration of the Logos. And 
finally it is said that God was born in the form of man.§ 
Tatian says nothing of the Holy Spirit as the Third Person in 
the Trinity. That, notwithstanding this silence, he was a 
Trinitarian, is hardly to be questioned. Copying Justin so 
closely in his development of the Dyad, we have no reason 
whatever for supposing that he did not accept also the Triad 
of his master. 


* Oratio ad Grecos, § 4. 

+ Oratio ad Grecos,§ 5. In § 17, Tatian speaks of the Logos as proceeding 
from the rational power, é« tig Aoycxne duvvduewc. 

¢lbid.§%7. § Ibid. § 21. 
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Athenagoras, the converted Athenian philosopher, in his 
Apology, UpeoBeia mepi Xprotiavv, composed about 177 a.v., 
is a strong assertor of the Trinity. In §10, he repels the 
charge of Atheism, and says that Christians believe in God the 
Father, and God the Son, and the Holy Spirit, who are one in 
“power”, or Divinity, but distinct in rank, or position (év 74 
7dééet): which is equivalent to saying that they are One in 
essence, and Three in economy. This idea is repeated in § 24, 
with the additional statement, that the Son is the mind (voi; 
Aéyog codia) of the Father, and the Spirit his effluence 
(arréppora), flowing from him as light from a fire (¢@¢ dm 
trupos).* In § 6, it is said to have been through the Logos that 
all things were created, and by his Spirit that they are held 
together (ovvéyerar), In § 10, the Son is called the First- 
begotten (mp@rov yévvnua) .of God, the distinction between 
begetting and creating being carefully drawn.t The word 
employed to express the going forth of the Logos to realize 
the Divine idea in creation, is mpoeAdov. But the Divine Unity 
is asserted with special energy. The Father is declared to be 
in the Son, and the Son in the Father, because there is one 
Divine nature in both. The Adyos is the vovs revealed. The 
Son of God is the Word of the Father in idea and operation 
(év idég nat évepyeia). Indeed, the peculiarity of Athenagoras, 
as compared with the other Greek Apologists, is the emphasis 
he puts upon the Unity of God; an emphasis so strong in 
some of his statements, as to seem almost to do away the dis- 
tinct Personality of the Son and Spirit. In the sphere of 
speculation, no doubt the idea of a proper Trinity is endan- 
gered by these statements ; but that Athenagoras thought him- 
self a Trinitarian, is as clear as that he thought- himself a 
Christian. 


The fourth and last of the Greek Apologists is Theophilus, 
for some thirteen years Bishop of Antioch, where he died about 
181 av. His only extant work is the Ad Autolycum, in three 


* Justin’s illustration was of fire from fire, objection being made to that of light 
from the sun, which agrees better with the Sabellian theory. 
+ The Son, he says, is a yévynua, not a yevouevor. 
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books, an Apology addressed to a learned heathen friend, and 
written near the close of the author’s life. In spite of its 
exegetical blemishes, abounding as it does in allegorical inter- 
pretations of the Old Testament Scriptures, this treatise gives 
proof of much learning, and is written with a good deal of 
rhetorical vivacity. The Trinitarianism of Theophilus is un- 
mistakable. It is he who first employed the terms évd:aSerog 
and mpodoprxés, (corresponding with the ovvdy and yevvépevog 
of Justin), to set forth the relation subsisting between God and 
the Logos.* In the Ad Autolycum 2:10, he says, God in the 
beginning existed alone, but had his Logos with him, im- 
manent or “innate” in his breast (évdiaderov év trois Idiots 
ondayxvots),¢ and begat (éyévyqcev) him with his Wisdom, 
before the worlds were made. This Logos he had as his serv- 
ant or helper (i7ovpyév) in the work of creation. In 2:22, 
the immanent Logos is represented as God’s counsellor, but 
when God wished to create the universe, he begat him trans- 
itive (rovTov tov Adyov éyévynoe mpopopixdy), not emptying him- 
self of the Logos, but begetting; and with this Logos he 
always converses. So far Justin had gone. But Theophilus 
went farther ; for in 1:7, God is said to have made the world 
by his Word and his Wisdom. So too in 2:18, we are told 
that when God said, “‘ Let ys make man in our image”, he 
said it to his Word and his Wisdom. Theophilus appears to 
have been the first thus to represent Three Persons as taking 
part in the work of creation.{ He was also the first to employ 
the term “Trinity”. It occurs in 2:15, where, after speaking 
in his fanciful way of the sun as a type of God, and of the 
moon in its waxing and waning as a type of man, Theophilus 
adds, that. the three days which preceded the creation of the 
great luminaries, are a type of the Trinity (tis Tpradog) : of 


* Philo had previously employed them in describing the relation of thought to 
speech inman. See Baur’s Dreieinigkeit, vol.i, p. 167. They were also employed 
by Plutarch. See Passow. 

+ In 2: 22, the phrase is év xagdig Oeod. 

¢ The spurious Zpistle of Barnabas (107-120 a.p.) chap. 5, refers Gen. 1 : 26 
to the Father and Son. So also Justin Martyr, Dial. c. Try. § 62. Ireneous, like 
Theophilus, refers it to the Three. 
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God, of his Word (Aéyov), and of his Wisdom (oogias). Much 
account has been made by Unitarian writers of the fact, that 
the Third Person in this Trinity of Theophilus is Wisdom, and 
not the Holy Spirit. That he meant the Spirit, we think is 
certain. Maranus, the Benedictine editor of the Greek Apolo- 
gists, refers to three passages in Irenseus (who wrote about 
the same time), in which the same usage obtains.* In one of 
these passages, mention is made of the Word and Wisdom. 
In another, it is the Son and the Holy Spirit, the Word and 
Wisdom. And in the third, it is the Word and Wisdom, the 
Son and Spirit. These passages would seem to be decisive of 
the fact, that the Fathers of that age employed the names 
Wisdom and Spirit interchangeably. Theophilus himself 
makes use of both titles. In 2:10 (where the Word is said 
to have spoken through Moses in his account of the creation), 
as well as in 2:15, the Third Person in the Trinity is Wis- 
dom; while in 2:9 and 2:30 it is said that Moses and the 
other Prophets were inspired by the Holy Spirit. 

So much for the Greek Apologists. They were certainly 
Trinitarians. And their Trinity was that of Father, Son and 
Spirit, or Father, Word and Wisdom. But their Trinity was 
not that of Persons eternally immanent in the Godhead. The 
Son and the Spirit, or the Word and Wisdom, were originally 
and immanently only attributes or powers of God, becoming 
transitive as Persons just before and in order to the work of 
creation. Such at least was the theory as we find it com- 
pleted in Theophilus; Justin, as it will be remembered, not 
undertaking to say when the Spirit became hypostatized. The 
inadequateness of the theory, is one thing; the honesty of 
these men in thinking themselves Trinitarians, and striving to 
compass a satisfactory philosophical statement of the tradi- 
tional belief of the Christian Church, is quite another thing. 


From the Orient we turn now to the Occident, from the 
Greek Apologists to the Latin Fathers, Tertullian, Novatian 
and Cyprian ; not in the expectation of finding the speculative 


* Adversus Horeses, 3: 24:2. 4:7:4. 4:20:1. 
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development of the Trinity materially advanced, but to see 
how the prevalent Christian belief expressed itself in another 
quarter of the world, and in another language. The change 
is great in several respects. First of all, there is an acknow- 
ledged inferiority in the instrament employed ; the Latin lan- 
guage, for strictly scientific purposes, holding much the same 
relation to the Greek as the modern English does to the Ger- 
man. In the men themselves we recognise a much feebler 
spontaneous impulse towards philosophical speculation ; Nova- 
tian alone of the three appearing before his conversion to 
have been attached té any particular philosophical school, the 
other two having probably been rhetoricians and advocates. 
And furthermore, we find their doctrinal statements condi- 
tioned by a new antagonism. This antagonistic heretical 
development, conditioning their statements, is known by the 
generic title of Monarchianism, which is made to include two 
species of heresy hardly deserving to be classed together. 
These were: Humanitarianism, which sought to conserve the 
Divine Unity by denying the Divinity of Christ; and Patri- 
passianism, a far nobler heresy, which sought to conserve the 
Unity by making the Trinity a Trinity only of Divine mani- 
festations. The former heresy, which was slightly in advance 
of the old Ebionism, in that it admitted the supernatural con- 
ception of Christ, and dated the descent of the Spirit upon 
him from his birth instead of his baptism, found utterance in 
Theodotus, a tanner of Byzantium, who, coming to Rome, was 
excommunicated by Victor, 190?-—202 a.p.;* in Artemon of 
Rome, who was excommunicated by Zephyrinus, 202-218 a.p. ; 
and in Panl of Samosata, deposed from the Bishopric of Anti- 
och in 269 a.v. The contemporary Patripassian heresy found 
utterance in Praxeas of Asia Minor, who figured at Rome, 
gaining over to his side the Bishop Victor; in Noétus of 
Smyrna, who flourished about 200 a.v.; in Callistus, Bishop of 
Rome from 218 to 223 a.v.; in Beryllus of Bostra in Arabia, 
convinced of his error by Origen at a Council held in 244 
A.D.; and in Sabellius, the ablest of them all, born probably 


* Cave in his Historia Literaria, vol. i, p. 87, says about 194 a.p. 
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in Egypt, and excommunicated by Dionysius of Alexandria 
in 261a.p, This prompt condemnation of the Humanitarian 
heresy wherever it appeared, indicates the strong sense enter- 
tained by the Church of the Divinity of Christ. The longer 
and severer struggle with Patripassianism, only indicates how 
difficult it was to fix upon a statement, which should reconcile 
the two ideas of Trinity and Unity, neither of which was 
lightly held to. ; 

Few men of the Ante-Nicene period are better known to us 
intellectually and spiritually than Tertullian of Carthage, 
although we know but little of his personal history.* He 
was a heathen of Roman descent, and is supposed to have 
been born about 160 a.p., to have been converted about 127, 
to have fallen off into the Montanistic heresy and schism not 
far from 204, and to have died at an advanced age about 240.+ 
That he considered himself a Trinitarian, is sufficiently set 
forth by the well-known fact, that the Latin language is in- 
debted to him for the term 7rinztas, answering to the Tpvas of 
Theophilus.{ That his Trinitarianism was of no mere philo- 
sophical parentage, might be argued from the seorn with 
which he uniformly speaks of philosophers and their specula- 
tions. In his Apology, addressed to the heathen, he denounces 
their philosophers as mockers and despisers of the truth, who 
lust only after fame and eloquence.§ In other treatises, he 
calls philosophers the ancestors of the heretics.| His strong 
dislike of speculation, in spite of his own indulgence in it, is 
frequently expressed. In the handling of Christian doctrine, 
he commonly appeals to Apostolic tradition as embodied in 
the Regula Fidei. This Rule of Faith, as given in the De 
Virginibus Velandis, § 1, resembles in brevity and theological 


* Of his writings, thirty-seven treatises are extant, fifteen of them produced 
before, and twenty-two of them after he became a Montanist. 

+ The dates as recently given by Huber in his Philusophie der Kirchenvdter, p. 
103. 

} “Trinitas unius divinitatis, pater et filius et spiritus sanctus”, De Pudicitia, 
§ 21. See also Adversus Praxean, § 2. 

§ Apologeticum, §§ 46 and 47. 

| “ Hereticorum patriarche philosophi”, Adv. Hermogenem, § 8. See also De 
Anima, § 3. 
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simplicity the so-called Apostles’ Creed ; but in the De Pra- 
scriptione Hereticorum, § 13, as well as in the Adversus Prau- 
ean, § 2, it is expanded so as to teach the eternity of God’s 
Word (verbum in one treatise and sermo in the other), ‘“ emit- 
ted” to be his Son,* by whom all things were created, who was 
revealed to the Patriarchs, and by the Spirit of the Father 
was incarnated in Jesus Christ. The Humanitarians, Theodo- 
tus and Artemon, are nowhere noticed in the writings of Ter- 
tullian. The heresy they taught had probably gained no such 
foothold in Carthage as to require assault. In opposition, 
however, to the Patripassian heresy as taught by Praxeas, 
Tertullian composed a treatise, the Adversus Prawean, in 
which his view _of the}Trinity is elaborately developed. Ter- 
tullian’s theory of the Trinity, which antedates his Montanism 
and was never essentially modified by it, is almost precisely 
the same as that of the Greek Apologists, possibly a little in 
advance of it. Before all things, he says, God existed alone, 
in that there was nothing in existence outside of him; but not 
alone, since he had within himself his Reason, ratio, which 
the Greeks calls Aéyos, and which the Latins, not quite accu- 
rately, commonly render sermo. This Reason which utters 
itself in Speech, even in man is other than the man himself; 
how much more then in God, in whose image man was created. 
And yet the two terms, Reason and Word, ratio and sermo, 
may be used indifferently, since, as we know from our own 
experience, thought is a kind of internal conversation. In 
this distinction between 7atio and sermo, we find at least a hint 
of the eternal Personality, as well as the eternal existence, of 
the Logos.t From God, says Tertullian, proceeded, processe- 
vit, his Word, by whom all things were created. And again, 
God sent forth, protulit, his Word, as the root the trunk, the 
fountain the stream, the sun the ray.t This prolated Word is 


* Editors are not agreed whether the reading should be emissuwm, “ sent forth”, 
or demissum, “ sent down.” 

+ In general, the Eternal Word appears not to be called Son till prolated just 
before and in order to the work of creation; as in Adv. Marcionem, 2: 27, where 
we read: “ Sermonem ejus, quem ex semitpso proferendo filium fecit”. 

¢ It is also said that the Father “ begets”, generat, and the Son “is begotten”, 
generatur. 
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the Son of God, second to the Father, yet one with him, as 
root and trunk, fountain and stream, sun and ray, are’ both 
two and one. But there is also a third, and this third is the 
Spirit, derived from the Father through the Son, the ¢ertius 
gradus in the Trinity, and yet partaking of the wna substan- 
tia, as the fruit is from the root through the trunk, the brook 
from the fountain through the stream, and the point of light 
from the sun through the ray. These are one as well as three. 
The Trinity is thus consistent with Unity. Subordination is 
constantly and clearly taught by Tertullian, as by the Greek 
Apologists before him. God the Father is the Divine sub- 
stance, of which the Son and Spirit partake by derivation, as 
trunk and fruit of the root. But the subordination is not so 
conceived of as to rob the Second and Third Persons in the 
Trinity of their proper Divinity. The Son, though in some 
sense inferior to the Father (“non statu sed gradw”), is yet 
absolutely Divine. In the Scriptures when God the Father 
and the Son are mentioned together, the Father alone is called . 
God, and the Son Lord ; but when the Son is mentioned alone, 
he also is called God. And although God the Father is com- 
monly designated as the Almighty, the Son is likewise declared 
to be equally almighty. When the Patripassians objected 
that this made two Gods, the reply was, that they might say so 
if they would, since in the 45th Psalm, and in other Scrip- 
tures, the term God is applied to the Son as well as to the 
Father. So too of the Spirit. Although inferior to the Son, 
as the Son is to the Father, the Spirit is also called God, as 
well as the Father and the Son. The Three are equally Di- 
vine because of the one substance which is in them all; “one 
substance”, as Tertullian expresses it, “in three connected 
existences”.* In thus stoutly affirming, and then attempting 
to reconcile, the two ideas of Trinity and Unity, Tertullian is 
clearly in advance of the Greek Apologists. The only point 
open to doubt, is in regard to the date of the proper hypos- 
tatical development of the Logos. That Tertullian regarded 
the Son and the Spirit as equally Divine with the Father, is 
open to no doubt whatever. 


* “Unam substantiam in tribus cohzrentibus”. Adv. Praxean, § 12. 
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The personal history of Novatian is even more obscure than 
that of Tertullian. He has been confounded with Novatus of 
Carthage, and the two treatises of his now extant, the De 
Trinitate and the De Cibis Judaicis, were for centuries as- 
cribed to other writers. Neither the time nor the place of 
his birth can now be determined. Probably he was not a 
Phrygian, as stated by Philostorgius.* There is better author- 
ity for believing that before his conversion he was a Stoic 
philosopher, and that after his conversion, though baptized 
clinically, he was, on account of his genius, eloquence and — 
piety, made a Presbyter of the Church in Rome, in spite of 
the clinic baptism which was commonly a bar to such promo- 
tion. In the year 251, in consequence of a dispute in regard 
to the discipline of the lapsed, whom he thought too tenderly 
dealt with by Cornelius, he was ordained as a rival, schismatic 
Bishop. According to Socrates, he died a martyr during the 
persecution under Valerian, which lasted from 257 to 260.t+ 
His principal treatise, the De Zrinitate, was written not far 
from the middle of the third century ; but whether before the 
schism in 251, or as late at least as 256, critics are not agreed.t 
This treatise is not, as sometimes described, a mere epitome 
and echo of Tertullian. Not only is it more polished and 
eloquent in diction, but it covers more ground, controverting 
heretical opinions not noticed by the author of the Adversus 
Praxean. Of the thirty-one chapters, of which the treatise 
consists, the first eight are devoted to the doctrine of God, 
who may be described but not defined, being absolutely inef- 
fable, and whose spirituality is carefully vindicated in the face 
of the anthropopathic and anthropomorphic representations, 
which, in condescension to human infirmity, are employed in 
the Old Testament. In the ninth chapter, Jesus Christ, “ our 
Lord God”, is declared to be the Son of God the Creator,§ 
foretold by the Hebrew Prophets, whose predictions are re- 
cited. In the tenth chapter, it is maintained that Christ was 


* Philostorgius, Hist. Hc, 8: 15. + Socrates, Hist. Ec. 4: 28. 

+ Jackson, to whom we are indebted for the best edition of Novatian (London, 
1728), says the former; Mohler in his Patrologie, the latter. 

§ Which was denied by the Gnostics. 
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truly a man, in opposition to the Docetists, some of whom 
taught that his body was only a phantasm, others that it was 
composed not of earthly but of ethereal or sidereal elements. 
In chapters 11-22, it is argued at great length out of both 
Testaments, that Christ was not only a man but also God, 
wielding all the attributes of God, with whom God the Father 
took counsel in the work of creation, the Son and Word of 
God, yet one with God, the revealer of the unrevealed, the 
visible of the invisible. Humanitarianism being thus disposed 
of, the writer next proceeds, in chapters 23-28, to answer 
those, who, overborne by the Scripture testimony in support 
of Christ’s Divinity, go too far, as it is said, and teach that 
Christ- is not only God, but God the Father, or, as others say, 
only God, and not both God and man. In the attempt to 
distinguish between the two Persons of the Father and the 
Son, Novatian is clearly a Subordinationist, referring the pas- 
sage, “ My Father is greater than I”, to the Divine nature ot 
Christ. But this subordination of the Begotten to the Beget- 
ter, is evidently not supposed to impair the proper Divinity ot 
Christ, which is constantly asserted with great energy and in 
every possible form. The doctrine of the Holy Spirit is very 
briefly handled in the twenty-ninth chapter, attention being 
called not so much to his Person as to his office as the inspirer 
of Prophets and Apostles, and the sanctifier of believers. In 
the concluding chapters, 80 and 31, there is a summing up of 
the whole discussion. Great stress is laid upon the Divine 
Unity, which, it is contended, is not to be conserved either by 
saying that Christ is only a man, nor on the other hand by 
saying that he is God the Father. God indeed is One, and 
Christ is God, but God the Son, and not God the Father. 
Before all time Christ was in the Father as his Word, and by 
the will of the Father was begotten to be his Son.* The 
emphasis so steadily put upon the inferiority of the Son. to 
the Father, is doubtless offensive to modern orthodoxy, but 
occasioned, as it manifestly was, by the Sabellianism, against 
which Novatian struggled, it gives us no concern. At all 


* “Ex quo, quando ipse voluit, sermo filius natus est”, ch. 31. 
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events it is perfectly clear, that Novatian was not pushed over 
into the opposite extreme of Arianism. The inferiority affirmed 
was certainly not that of the creature to the Creator. It is 
not a man, nor an angel, nor any other created being, it is 
God who thus proceeds from God, constituting the Second 
Person in the Trinity.* 


While Novatian was thus contending for the faith in Rome, 
Cyprian, the strong-handed Bishop, sat ruling the Church in 
Carthage. Born probably about the year 200, converted in 
246 in the midst of a prosperous career as an advocate, made 
a Presbyter the year following, and advanced in 248 to the 
Episcopate, which he held for ten laborious and troubled 
years till he died a martyr, Cyprian was not so much a theo- 
logian as a churchman. His energies were devoted almost 
exclusively to urgent questions of polity and discipline. The 
maintenance of the unity of the Church in the face of schisms 
within and cruel persecutions without, was the one great end 
of his endeavors. Theological discussion accorded neither 
with his natural gifts, nor with his education, nor with the 
circumstances of his lot. If he indulged in any speculations 
on the subject of the Trinity, there remains now no trace of 
them, and they are only to be inferred from his well-known 
admiration of the writings of Tertullian.t We have accord- 
ingly in Cyprian the best possible representative of the tradi- 
tional and current faith of the Church in his time. That he 
was a Trinitarian in the midst of Trinitarians, is no more to 
be doubted than that he was a Christian in the midst of Christ- 
ians. In a goodly number of passages, scattered throughout 
his writings, we have both the elements of the doctrine, and 
the doctrine itself of the Trinity, set forth in precisely that 
manner which best witnesses for the doctrine as an accepted 
tradition of the Church Catholic. In one of the earliest of 
Cyprian’s treatises, the De Jdolorum Vanitate, written before 
he became a Bishop, Christ is called the ‘“ Reason”, the 


* “Deus utique procedens ex Deo, secundam personam efficiens”, ch. 31. 


t “ Da Magistrum”, he is reported to have said daily to his secretary. Jerome, 
De. Vir. Ill. § 53. 
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“Word”, and the “Son” of God, is also called “God”, and 
being born of the Virgin is said to be both God and man in 
one.* So likewise inthe Zestimonia adversus Judaos, which 
is also of an early date, Christ is called the “ First-begotten”, 
the “ Wisdom”, the “ Word”, the “ Hand and Arm” of God, 
and “ God” himself, many texts being cited out of both Testa- 
ments in support of these declarations. The filiation of Christ 
is represented as twofold; the first “from the beginning”, a 
principio (probably of time), the second, in the incarnation.t 
In the De Bono Patientia, written several year later, Christ 
is set forth as an object of worship on the authority of Philip- 
pians ii, 9,10, and Revelation xxii, 9. The distinct Person- 
ality of the Spirit is also taught. He is said to have appeared 
often in fire. The description of the appearance of Jeho- 
vah on Sinai, Exodus xix, 18, and of the Angel of Jehovah in 
the burning bush, Exodus iii, 2, are both of them referred to 
the Holy Spirit.t Finally, the doctrine of the Trinity, though 
not discussed, is repeatedly referred to as a well understood 
article of faith; as in the De Oratione Dominica, § 34 (Gold- 
horn’s ed.), where the three hours of prayer, the third, the 
sixth, and the ninth, observed by the three children with Dan- 
iel, are spoken of as sacramentally denoting the Trinity, which 
was to be revealed in the latter days; as also in Epistles 73, 
74 and 76 (Benedictine ed.), where the doctrine of the Trinity 
is brought to view in connection with the Formula of Bap- 
tism. An equal emphasis is put upon the Divine Unity,§ but 
without any attempt to reconcile the two ideas of Unity and 
Trinity. It is clear that both ideas were entertained, and en- 
tertained because a churchman like Cyprian could do no 
otherwise than accept the traditional and current theology of 
his time. 


It now remained for the theology of the Church to advance 
from the doctrine of Christ’s eternal existence to the doctrine 


* “Deus cum homine miscetur”. De Jd. Van. § 11, Goldhorn’s ed. Leipz. 
1839. 

+ Testimoniorum, Lib. 2, $§ 1-8. ¢ Testimoniorum, Lib. 3, § 101. 

§ De Unitate Ecclesia, § 6: “ Et hi tres unum sunt”, 1 John vy, 7, which Cyprian 
appears to have regarded as genuine. See also Ep. 73. 
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of his eternal Sonship. This was accomplished in the specu- 
lative Orient, at Alexandria. The problem was, to get rid of 
the idea of ¢éme in connection with the hypostatizing of the 
Logos. Clement commenced the solution of this problem, and 
Origen completed it. 

Clement is supposed to have been born about the year 160 ; 
but whether in Alexandria or in Athens, is not known. He 
was at the head of the theological school in Alexandria from 
about 191 to 202, when he was driven into exile, from which, 
however, he is believed to have returned to Alexandria, where 
he died not far from 220. His extant writings are a Horta- 
tory Address to the Greeks, apologetic in its character; the 
Pedagogue in three books, designed to instruct the new con- 
vert in the regulation of his conduct ; the Stromata (or Miscel- 
lanies) in eight books, for the instruction of the mature dis- 
ciple; and the Quis Dives Salvetur, addressed to the rich in 
view of the temptations to which they are particularly ex- 
posed. Of the Trinitarianism of Clement, so abundant are the 
proofs it would be tedious to recite them. The title God is 
repeatedly given to Christ.* As to the three Persons in the 
Godhead, not only does he hold to this doctrine as a Christian 
relying upon the Scriptures, but he even finds it in one of the 
epistles of Plato.t In each of the four treatises already men- 
tioned, there is a distinct recognition of the Trinity. In the 
Address to the Greeks p. 74,t it is said: “The Word of God 
shall govern you, and the Holy Spirit shall lead you to the 
gate of heaven”. In the first book of the Pedagogue, p. 102, 
we read: “O mystical wonder! The Father of the universe 
is one, the Word of the universe is also one, and the Holy 
Spirit is one, and this same Spirit is everywhere”. In the 
third book of the Pedagogue, p. 266, we are called upon to 
“ praise one Father and Son, Son and Father, instructor and 
teacher Son, together with the Holy Spirit”. In the fifth 


* See Bishop of Lincoln’s work on Clement, p. 332 n. 1, where some twenty in- 
stances are cited. 

+ The 2d Ep., now thought to be spurious. Ast, vol. 9, p. 516. 

¢ Our references are to the Ed. of Sylburgius, Cologne, 1688, unless otherwise 
indicated. , 
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Stroma, p. 598, is the mention of Plato’s Trinity already al-. 
luded to. In the Quis Dives Salvetur, p. 954 (Potter's ed.), 
it is written: “ Not knowing how great a treasure we have in 
an earthly vessel, walled about by the power of God the Fa- 
ther, by the blood of God the Son, and by the dew of the 
Holy Spirit”. That there are some passages, such as in the 
seventh Stroma, p. 702, which savor of subordination, is not 
to be concealed, and need not surprise us, since even Origen, 
who taught so clearly the eternal generation, was a Subordi- 
nationist. Nor is it to be denied that there is a degree of 
vagueness about many of Clement’s doctrinal statements, re- 
sulting from the fervent and declamatory style in which he 
writes. And yet he must have the credit of taking the first 
step towards representing the prolation of the Logos as an 
eternal act. In the seventh Stroma, p. 700, he speaks of the 
Son as “ the timeless and beginningless beginning of all exist- 
ences”.* 


Origen, the most learned, gifted and genial of all the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, deserves a more extended notice than our 
present limits permit. He was born at Alexandria, in the year 
185, was a pupil of Clement, whom he succeeded in 203, as 
Principal of the Alexandrian School, which office he held till 
232, when he was banished, and after enduring various hard- 
ships, died at Tyre in 254. Of his manifold and brilliant 
achievements in almost every department of sacred learning, 
we need not now attempt an enumeration. Our present con- 
cern is solely with his speculations in regard to the Trinity. 
That in these speculations he was logically consistent with 
himself, is more than can justly be claimed. With as little 
reason can he be called an Arian. That in quite a number of 
passages he makes the Son inferior to the Father, and the 
Holy Spirit inferior to both the Father and the Son, is not 
indeed to be denied.t But this idea of subordination is cer- 
tainly not the central and formative idea of his system. It 


* tiv dxoovov Kal dvapyov dpyjv tre kal arapy?v Tév bvtav, Tov vidy. 
+ As when he calls the Son #ed¢, but the Father 6 edc, or abrodeoc ; and as 
when he calls the Father “ the fountain and root of the Divinity”. 
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came in by reason of his solicitude to maintain intact the 
Unity of the Divine essence. Manifestly it did not hinder him 
from making statements concerning the Second and Third 
Persons in the Trinity radically at variance with the idea of 
subordination, and destined eventually to drive that idea en- 
tirely out of the theological system of which it was then a 
part. Following on in the path opened by Clement, he suc- 
ceeded in expelling from the development of the Trinity the 
element of time. From the economic Trinity connected with 
creation and redemption, he made his way boldly to the essen- 
tial Trinity eternally immanent in the Godhead. Not that his 
statements are always logically consistent with this concep- 
tion; for he would rather speak of the Son as proceeding 
from the will, than as proceeding from the essence of the 
Father, fearing lest the latter form of statement might imply, 
as Neander suggests, a partition of the Divine essence. But 
whether proceeding from the will, or from the essence of the 
Father, it is evident that in his opinion this act of proceeding 
was absolutely an eternal act; at once before all time, and 
still ever going on. The “this day have I begotten thee”, of 
Ps. ii, 7, is always. “It is”, he says, “an eternal and per- 
petual generation, as radiance is begotten of light”.* Time 
has nothing to do with it.t Christ is “ by nature” the Son of 
God, and therefore the only begotten. In support of this 
view he quotes Col. i, 15, Heb. i, 3, and the apocryphal 
Wisdom vii, 25. The term “ prolation” is objected to as too 
sensuous. It cannot be said that there was ever a time when 
the Son wasnot. Father and Son are no more to be separated 
than light and radiance. If it be objected that Origen teaches 
also an eternal creation of worlds, we have it from his own 
lips that the eternity predicated of Father, Son and Spirit, is 
wholly different from the eternity predicated of creation.§ 
Thus, in spite of his subordinationism, Origen rendered a most 





* “Est namque ita eterna ac sempiterna generatio, sicut splendor generatur ex 
luce”. De Principiis, 1:2: 4. 

+ “Quia subsistentia Filii ab ipso Patre descendit, sed non temporaliter, neque 
ab ullo alio initio, nisi, ut diximus, ab ipso Deo”. De Princip. 1:2: 11. 


¢ De Princip. 1: 2: 5. § De Princip. 4: 28. 
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important service to theology in emphasizing the Personality 
of the Son and Spirit, and making their Personality eternal. 
Theology is also indebted to him for the term God-man.* 


The element of time in connection with the Trinity having 
thus been got rid of by Origen’s doctrine of the eternal gene- 
ration, it only remained for the Church to harmonize the two 
ideas of Unity and Trinity. Origen, instead of contributing 
to this result, only widened the breach between them by his 
subordinationism. Though not himself an Arian, many ex- 
pressions of his were subsequently made use of to encourage 
Arians. The inferiority which he predicated of the Son and 
the Spirit in relation to the Father, in order to bring out the 
distinction of Persons, paved the way for Arius to pronounce 
the Son and Spirit mere creatures of God. On the other 
hand, the Unity of God had its champions, some of whom, 
the Humanitarians, did not scruple to deny the Divinity of 
Christ and the Personality of the.Spirit ; but others of whom, ~ 
the Patripassians, moved by deeper religious impulses, so far 
from denying the Divinity of Christ, made Father, Son and 
Spirit only different manifestations of the same Divine Per- 
son. Between these two extremes of Arianism and Sabellian- 
ism, the theology of the Church for a long time swung back 
and forth, till it finally rested in the decision pronounced at 
Nice in 325. To reach this decision, the Church, as is well 
known, had to steer her way between the two extremes just 
named. The final struggle, however, was with ,Arianism. 
And the one word in dispute at last was duootov0s. It matters 
not that a previous orthodox Council had condemned the use 
of this term. It matters not that the sense now put upon it is 
not quite the same as at first. It is enough that we know 
why it was insisted upon at Nice. It was understood to teach 
not only that Christ is God, but God in no inferior sense. A 
similar decision in regard to the Spirit followed soon after 
amongst the theologians, though not affirmed by the Church 


* Ocavdpuroc, Hom, on Ez. 3:3. Oedv dAndac évavSourjoavra, De Princip. 
4:1:2, 
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in a formal manner till the Second Cicumenical Council met 
at Constantinople in 381. 

One of the best possible proofs of the perfectly legitimate 
and normal character of this Nicene decision, is furnished by 
the fragment which has come down to us from the pen of 
Dionysius, Bishop of Rome from 259 to 269. This fragment 
may be found in Routh’s Reliquiw Sacre (2d ed.), vol. iii, pp. 
373-377, and is assigned by Jaffé to the year 260. In this 
remarkable production, antedating by more than sixty years 
the Council of Nice, Dionysius first condemns both the Sabel- 
lians and those who in rection against Sabellianism ran into 
Tritheism, and then with equal clearness and energy con- 
demns the Arians. No wonder Athanasius, in his defence of 
the Nicene Creed, contended that the Council, in which he 
bore so conspicuous a part, “laid down nothing new”. 
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Tue moral dignity of the missionary enterprise has a noble 
monument in this Memorial Volume. Since we hailed the 
“Great Commission,” from the graphic pen of Dr. Harris, 
eighteen years ago, we have seen no work in this “line of 
things”, which has such claims to the attention and gratitude 
of the Christian public. Weanticipated an honorable success 
for Dr. Anderson, when first informed of his design to prepare 
this volume. We are not disappointed. 

It would be too much to say, that no other man could have 
produced a work of equal merit, on the same subject. But 
we are quite sure that there are manifold paragraphs and 
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pages in this Memorial, together with numerous brief notices, 
allusions, or suggestions, which in a historic or didactic view 
are of no common interest and importance ; and which would 
never have been given to the world— certainly not more 
opportunely and satisfactorily —if the much respected senior 
Secretary of the Board had ceased from his labors previous to 
the Jubilee Meeting. 

There is at times a seeming necessity for some one to under- 
take the execution of a standard work of literature or science. 
Authors could be named who have secured an enviable celeb- 
rity, although their actual qualifications for the service per- 
formed were by no means preéminent. Their success was 
mainly in their seizing the opportunity, which their superiors 
neglected. They did well, and to good acceptance, what others 
might have done better. 

But when, as in the case of this memorial volume, the right 
man comes to the right subject at the right time, there is such 
a rare felicity of conjunction, as indisputably entitles all his 
friends to express their most cordial congratulations. And 
these are the more fitting in the present instance, because from 
family bereavements and his own early and “ often infirm- 
ities”, it was so probable, more than a generation since, that 
he would go to his grave and to heavenly rest, at least a score 
of years before any of his more vigorous coévals would reach 
the usual beginning of a “ good old age”. 

The work before us we do not propose to review by copying 
its title only, “as the manner of some is”. Neither shall we 
essay a full abstract, or even a systematic synopsis of its con- 
tents. We may presume that it is already, or will soon be, 
in the hands of most of our readers, for at least one careful 
perusal, and will afterwards be kept as a missionary classic for 
frequent reference. On this presumption, we shall willingly 
omit what we should otherwise deem it necessary or expedient 
to say. 

“The reader”, it is remarked, in the Preface, “ will naturally 
turn first to the Historical Discourse, by the President of the 
Board, which contributed so largely to the interest of the Jubi- 
lee Meeting. A considerable part of the volume will be found 
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more or less illustrative of that discourse. Those well informed 
in religious biography, will at once perceive the hand of the 
Rev. Dr. Sprague, of Albany, in the comprehensive and truth- 
ful sketches of the Founders of the Board, forming one of the 
chapters ; and this generous contribution to the work is very 
gratefully acknowledged. For the admirable analysis and 
philosophical views of the literature of the Board and of its 
Missions, forming one of the chapters in the second series, the 
volume is indebted to the Rev. Joseph Tracy, D.D., author of 
the History of the Board in its first thirty years”. 

Beside these and other contributions of which the author 
does not speak too highly, the work is enriched by instructive 
and stirring passages from different sources. He evidently 
sought to make the volume as valuable as he could, within 
the limits which his best judgment had prescribed. He has 
wholly foreborne to exhibit himself, even when in the very 
midst of the guorum magna pars fut, “Should many of the 
facts here embodied strike the reader as not new”, the Preface 
modestly suggests, “he will at least see them for the first time 
in their natural combinations”. And this we consider one of 
the cardinal excellences of the volume, the most of which is 
necessarily of the nature of compilation, but.of that kind 
which demands such a union and measure of toil and skill, 
that, when well executed, it deserves a meed of praise, not a 
whit inferior to what is usually accorded to the happiest 
inventions and demonstrations by purely original efforts. 

A brief notice of the Jubilee Meeting precedes the Discourse 
by Dr. Hopkins, now first published. It would have been 
relevant somewhere, to. have referred to the previous com- 
memorative services at Bradford, on the twenty-ninth of June, 
the very day when the half-century from the time of the 
institution of the Board was completed. Bradford was the 
place of all others, where the Jubilee should have been cele- 
brated, if there had been convenient accommodations for the 
immense assemblage. The services there in June were entirely 
commemorative, and were more impressive as such, than those 
of the Jubilee Meeting, at Boston, in the October following. 

At this last, the subject of missionary expenditure was 
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introduced somewhat before its time, and occupied, as we 
think, a disproportionate part of three sessions. It “gave 
rise”, Dr. Anderson says, “to a protracted, earnest, and very 
profitable discussion. It was (as it is still) a topic for the times, 
and every body seemed interested. It had such an obvious 
bearing on the vital interests of the great cause, and also upon 
the personal duty of every Christian, that it did not perceptibly 
interfere with the spirituality of the meeting. In view of the 
unexpected and very grave national agitations which have 
since arisen, and of their depressing influence on the commer- 
cial and religious interests of the country, it was, perhaps, well 
that the main current of the meeting took this direction. 
That, and the disenthralment of the treasury, may be thank- 
fully regarded as a providential preparation for passing through 
the national judgments so soon to follow”. Still, much more 
of a strictly commemorative character was desired at the meet- 
ing. The want which was then so deeply felt by many, is 
well supplied by the Memorial Volume. 

A single session, or but a little more, might have sufficed for 
the subject of finances, at least in the opinion of those, and 
they were not few, who, in anticipation of the festival, and 
especially its last great day, had for months been “ panting, as 
the hart panteth for the water-brooks”. 

In those dense gatherings at the Tremont Temple, there 
was an unwonted preparation of glowing thoughts and grate- 
ful memories, of the good hand of God upon the Board and 
the Missions, from the beginning hitherto. And there were 
the tenderest recollections of one, and another, and another, 
of the worthy “ company of those that published ” salvation,— 
the devoted and faithful men and women sent forth by the 
Board ;— now shining as “stars in glory” ;— who, for their 
indebtedness to the Lord of all, freely gave talents, genius, 
learning, labor, self-denial, yea, life itself, and whose sacred 
ashes, “our Father’s care”, are reposing in the soil of every 
quarter and every climate of the globe : — to say little, or even 
nothing, of those five deceased Secretaries, Worcester, Evarts, 
Cornelius, Wisner, Armstrong,— whose influence on the world’s 
evangelization is immeasurable, and whose character for purity 
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and beneficence is a mine of “ durable riches”, transcending 
far the price of all gold and silver, with all diamonds and 
pearls. 

A grander occasion for a commemorative discourse, no man 
ever had, unless it was Daniel Webster, at Plymouth, in De- 
cember, 1820, at the bi-centennial celebration of the Landing 
of the Pilgrims. But as was said by that great man, at 
Bunker Hill, on the seventeenth of June, 1848, as he pointed 
to the “plain shaft” of granite, — “it is itself the orator of 
this occasion”, —so there was no orator at the Jubilee Meeting 
so powerful as the inaudible Jubilee itself. 

Too much, unquestionably, was expected from the President 
of. the Board, in that place and hour, which he or any one else 
might justly have declined attempting to fill, unless conscious 
of a power to “play the man” “for the cities of our God”, 
not only as of David’s “thirty and seven”, but of his “ first 
three”. Dr. Hopkins’s discourse is worthy of his well-deserved 
reputation, though it is less distinctively commemorative than 
the affluent, brilliant, and energetic sermon by Dr. Fisher, on 
the evening previous. In the view which he takes of the 
origin of the Board* and American Foreign Missions, it is not 
all that we could wish. But it will bear a searching inspec- 
tion, asa masterly analysis and statement of the objects, which 


* Our own views of the “origin of American Foreign Missions” are given at 
some length, in Vol. II, of this Review, pp. 687-724. Dr. Hopkins says, that the 
secret society of those at Williams College, who, in 1808, pledged themselves to 
go on a mission to the heathen, was “ the first Foreign Missionary Society on this 
continent”. A similar society was soon formed at Andover, by Mills, and those 
who went with him, and from that the proposition was made that resulted in the 
formation of the American Board”. (Mem. Vol. p. 17.) But the first chapter of 
the Memorial says, —‘ This society was transferred, with its constitution and 
records, to the Seminary at Andover, in the year 1809, or early in 1810, and has 
continued to the present time”. And Mr. Nott, the only survivor of the first mis- 
sionary company, —and who was a member both of the secret society and of the 
“Society of Inquiry”, — testifies of the former, that “after he joined it, it never 
acted as a society, and that the paper presented to the General Association at 
Bradford, had no direct connection with it. Neither”, he says, “did the Society 
of Inquiry authorize the paper, which was merely individual action”. — Dr. Hop- 
kins had forgotten, or had never heard of the Foreign secured Society at New- 
port, R. IL, as early as 1773, ete. 
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the Board has ever aimed to accomplish ;—its elementary 
principles and constitutional modes of procedure ; — the signal 
and stupendous results as a whole of its world-wide opera- 
tions ;— with the deductive and enduring lessons from the 
enterprises, experiments, and experience of its first fifty years. 
But the solid, sterling excellence of the discourse, a cursory 
reading is not likely to discover and appreciate. 

Excepting the introductory historical sketches, there is a 
perfect coincidence and congruity between this discourse and 
the other parts of the Memorial Volume; not very unlike the 
agreement between a theorem and its demonstration. The 
coincidence is the more striking, because, as we have reason 
to believe, wholly undesigned. Dr. Anderson’s plan, as well 
as his style of execution, is independently his own. He had 
no precedent as a model, either to guide or perplex him ; for 
his work, as he apprises the reader, “is the first of its kind”. 

With the mass of materials germane to the subject, it must 
have been no easy achievement in the art of methodising, to 
originate a plan which would alike secure unity and complete- 
ness, clearness and brevity, comprehensiveness and fulness. 
We have all matters distributed under the general heads of 
“The Board” and “ The Missions”. These are each illustrated 
in a series of chapters, sufficiently logical in arrangement and 
exhaustive in treatment. Each chapter also has a competent 
degree of substance, freshness, and vigor ; while a multitude of 
facts appear in high-relief, without disturbing the easy progress 
of narrative or discussion, or leaving any reasonable demands 
of good taste and a sprightly humor unsatisfied. 

We have thus a beautiful and truly readable volume, for all 
classes of friends of the missionary cause, as well as for the 
most intelligent members and patrons of the Board. If we 
do not much mistake, and may be indulged in the suggestion, 
it is decidedly more interesting than the average of the most 
able publications, which have emanated from the Missionary 
House, during the last twenty and more years. The official 
documents of the Prudential Committee, annual and special, 
have ever been distinguished for clearness, definiteness, accu- 


6 
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racy, and argumentative force ; but for attractiveness or adapt- 
ability to the majority of those who are the readers, or who 
should be, they have been too severely chaste and tem- 
perate in illustration and expression. There has been, as we 
think, and we are not alone in this judgment, too palpable a 
preponderance of the intellectual over the imaginative and 
emotional. And with such exalted and exhaustless themes, 
that more of brilliancy and fervency should be a desideratum, is 
no strange thing, when our geographies, major and minor, and 
even our library editions of dictionaries are all pictorial, our 
first-class histories are magnificent orations, in all but name, 
and form, and space, while annals or chronicles are as seldom 
seen as the skeletons of anatomy, and are by many scarcely 
known to have ever been written, since the days of the patri- 
archs and prophets. 

But the desideratum of which we speak is not altogether a 
novelty, or a peculiarity of our times. The first Secretary of 
the Board well understood the Christian and the popular mind 
of his day. Without any enthusiasm, as Isaac Taylor defines 
the term, he had a great degree of sensibility, over which he 
had an almost perfect mastery. His head and his heart were 
inseparable in all circumstances. Whatever he wrote or spoke 
for conviction, was intended also for persuasion. His powerful 
logic never neutralized either his pleasantry or his pathos. 
Responding with all his soul to “ the grace that bringeth salva- 
tion”, he cherished all the graces, mental, moral, or social, by 
which his personal and public life could be made the most 
effectually to “ adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour”. This 
was the secret, we humbly conceive, of his unsurpassed influ- 
ence, through the missionary papers of the first ten years of 
the Board. And his solicitude to secure the highest and the 
happiest effect in all his writings, not only continued, but 
increased, until he laid down his pen at Mayhew, to resume it 
no more. His last letter, that to his own family, is, as was 
said by the late Dr. James W. Alexander, “ transcendent”. 

Some fifteen years before his death, he happened to be 
present, at an association of ministers, of which he was not a 
member. But being asked to remark upon a sermon, which 
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had just been preached, and we may as well add, by a preacher 
of “ the straitest sect”, — “the most straitest”, King James’s 
translators would say,—of Hopkinsians,—he gravely an- 
swered: “There were very many bones; and lo! they were 
very dry”. The unexpected critique, —so kindly and truly 
uttered, — exhilarated the “‘ good company”, and could not at 
all be withstood by the preacher, who, as the nautical dialect 
has it, was at once “ taken all-aback”. Whether or not it was 
further said, it might have been, that “ many” and “ dry” as 
were the “ bones”, which Ezekiel saw “in the open valley”, 
the narrative of the vision is no¢ “dry”. It is as if there was 
a fire in the prophet’s own bones; and ali his words, accord- 
ing to an inspired exemplar of eloquence, are “like apples of 
gold in pictures of silver”. 

And if the discourses of Him who spake as never man spake, 
may~not be legitimately presented as a model for imitation, 
there is still an abundance for the purpose, in both prophets 
and apostles. The greatest of the apostles did indeed disclaim 
“excellency of speech”, as forming any part of his manner or 
means of “declaring the testimony of God”, to the self-con- 
ceited and hypercritical people of Corinth. But whatever 
was the particular point of antagonism in the expression, and 
whatever may have been true of his preaching, which, by the 
way, whether in his vernacular Hebrew or his adopted Greek, 
was not powerless, Hebrews and Greeks themselves being wit- 
nesses, — it is not a little notable, that in no one of his epistles 
is there more, if as much, of beauty and grandeur, of fervid 
and impassioned energy and earnestness, as in those to the 
Corinthians; the very style, we fully believe, which, even in 
the refined judgment of Longinus, could claim for Saul of 
Tarsus, an honored remembrance among the carefully selected 
examples of the highest order of writers and orators. 

It would be too much to require of the Secretaries of the 
Board, that they should always prepare the Annual: Reports of 
the Prudential Committee, in the style of elevated, and, if we 
may so use the term, oratorical composition, like, for instance, 
the last report by either of the first two Secretaries. Of the 
“conclusion” of that by Mr. Evarts, whose habitual style of 
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writing was a happy combination of superior qualities, Dr. 
Anderson says, —it is “ one of the most eloquent productions 
that have resulted from the modern missionary enterprise”. 
But we may refer to the universal praise awarded to those 
Reports in particular, as ample proof, that the more there can 
be of “ eloquent productions” from the pens or the tongues of 
the administrative officers and subordinate agents of the Board, 
the greater will be the satisfaction of their most candid and 
cordial friends and coidjutors. In this sentiment, these esti- 
mable brethren, we know, will entirely concur. 

Like all other volumes, which deal largely in facts, incidents, 
names, and dates, the memorial is open to emendations, as one 
edition succeeds another. The latest issues are evidence of 
this, and of the author’s intention to secure the utmost com- 
pleteness and correctness. ‘The work has been performed”, 
he says, — “ under a deep sense of responsibility for the accu- 
racy of every statement. Very little has been taken on trust”. 

The work could never have been what it is, but for the care 
of Dr. Anderson, during his long term of office, to note system- 
atically every event, occurrence, proceeding or transaction, 
which might be of use in the future operations and delibera- 
tions of the Board ;— and to classify and place on file, or in 
bound volumes, all letters and other papers belonging to his 
own department,—the same system being carried forward 
simultaneously in the other departments at the Missionary 
House. He has also had a great advantage in preparing his 
work, from the able discussions of the most important subjects 
in the weekly meetings of the Prudential Committee, or on 
missionary ground, as when with very peculiar responsibilities 
he visited the missions in India. 

The “ Reports and Letters, bound up with the Report of the 
Deputation to the Board, and that of the Special Committee 
on their ease, make a considerable octavo volume”. Of this 
volume, Dr. Joseph Mullens, “one of the London Society’s 
missionaries in Calcutta, to whom missions in India and all 
missionary bodies are under great obligation”, was pleased to 
say, at the Liverpool Conference, in 1860, —“ that no volume 
of equal size, published during the era of our modern mis- 
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sions, contains so much valuable information on all the details 
of missionary experience, on several most important fields of 
labor, as that volume of missionary papers. It might be pub- 
lished with great advantage to the friends of all missionary 
Societies, etc”. 

This testimony must be peculiarly gratifying to Dr. Ander- 
son, who from an imperfect acquaintance with the facts in the 
case, or for other reasons, was virtually “arraigned” at the 
meeting of the Board in Utica, in 1855, on aecount of his 
alleged unauthorized and untoward proceedings in India, as 
the leading member of the Deputation in 1854-5. As he was 
then absent from the country, he of course could not answer 
for himself. But he had the opportunity, at the Special Meet- 
ing of the Board, in Albany, in March, 1856. His vindication, 
although at first received with considerable hesitancy or mis- 
giving, by many, and among them some very warm personal 
friends, was a great success, and may now be regarded from 
subsequent developments, as a complete and signal triumph. 

At Albany, he seemed to be far more anxious for great 
principles and permanent benefits to the cause, than for his 
own reputation. To this, however, he has no right to be 
indifferent, because it is so vitally important to the prosperity 
of the Board, that the Secretaries should have the confidence 
and the approving sympathy of all, who are expected to sus- 
tain its measures by their prayers and their substance. No one 
is more sensible of this, we judge, than is the present Senior 
Secretary. And who, we confidently ask, ever sought inform- 
ation of him, or explanation by letter or by an interview, and 
was not responded to, or received, with the kindness and 
urbanity of a true Christian gentleman? If any have differ- 
ent impressions concerning him, let them seek his acquaint- 
ance. In any event, let them not take counsel of envy or 
jealousy. 

Not the least among the important objects accomplished by 
the preparation of this volume, will be found the saving of 
labor and trouble to many thousands, who need more know- 
ledge on different points of constantly recurring inquiry. By 
the specifications connected with the subject of each chapter, 
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or by the copious Index, any person may soon determine 
whether the volume will give him the desired instruction. As 
to the constitution of the Board, and the elements of its effi- 
ciency as a working instrument; the circumstances in which 
it was incorporated, and the reasons for its being “‘ a close cor- 
poration”, to which exceptions, not very justly, nor always, 
perhaps, very kindly, have been so often taken; the relations 
and privileges of honorary members, and the method by which 
the Board’s identity, stability, and pecuniary integrity are 
maintained, while it enjoys all the material advantages of a 
strictly voluntary association, and avoids some of the most 
embarrassing liabilities; its relations also to churches, to eccle- 
siastical organizations, and to governments, and whatever per- 
tains to the meetings of the Board, the Prudential Committee, 
the missions and the missionaries, the correspondence, the 
finances, or the agencies for the collection of funds, and the 
diffusion of missionary intelligence and influence ;— all these 
and other associated matters are so distinctly and comprehen- 
sively exhibited, that difficulties, which heretofore naturally 
and honestly, or captiously and morbidly, have been agitated, 
may have an explanation, or an effectual solution ; and much 
anxious, or otherwise uncomfortable feeling, may be greatly 
relieved, if not entirely removed. In this view alone, we 
regard Dr. Anderson’s elaborate digest of the history of the 
Board and its Missions, as both seasonable and invaluable. 

On the relations of the Board to slavery, there is but little 
said. We may presume, from the experience of the past, that 
the volume, in this respect, will be unsatisfactory to many ; 
and we should have been pleased if there had been more ful- 
ness and explicitness on this subject. But we do hope that we 
have heard the last of it, at the meetings of the Board. 

The most original, and perhaps most remarkable chapter in 
the Memorial volume, is that on “ The Literature of the Board 
and its Missions”. The writer is duly recognised in the pre- 
face—the evangelical and philosophical ‘ Rev. Joseph Tracy, 
D.D., author of the History of the Board in its first thirty 
years.” This very suggestive contribution is in its proper 
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place, before the concluding chapter, in which we have a re- 
view of the “ Field and work at the close of the half-century”. 

From the Rev. Dr. Bacon’s elaborate and characteristic 
article in the New Englander, for August, 1860, in which he 
learnedly and vividly portrays the aspects of Christendom and 
the world in 1810; and from a stirring speech of Rev. Dr. 
Mallens, at the Liverpool Missionary Conference, already re- 
ferred to, free extracts are very justly introduced for an in- 
structive and impressive presentation of some portions of the 
contrast between the present and “fifty years ago”. This 
chapter, like others preceding, will richly repay a very care- 
ful study. 

Possibly there may be more of the pecuniary and statistical, 
and less of the moving and melting, than some would expect 
to find in the last pages. But the chapter, as a whole, is a 
truly dignified and animating conclusion of the work, which 
the author “ regards as among the closing labors of his some- 
what protracted official life”, and in respect to which his 
“prayer is, that it may be accepted by the Head of the 
Church, and blessed to the extension of his kingdom”. May 
his great usefulness yet be prolonged, and his prayer be an- 
swered, “ exceeding abundantly”. 

Here we should be glad to close our review of this volume, 
and turn our thoughts to some of the subjects suggested by it, 
which have an immediate bearing upon our present and pros 
pective duty in respect to the work of missions. But we are 
reluctantly constrained to take a frank and explicit issue upon 
statements in the chapter on the ‘ Founders” of the Board, 
worthy of all praise, as it certainly is, for a group of bio- 
graphic sketches, which are like a gallery of the choicest por- 
traits; and also upon a statement, in a previous chapter, by 
which this is foreshadowed. The issue is of such a nature, that 
we wish first to disclose our stand-point. 

A few years since, we were at great pains to procure as cor- 
rect and exact a sketch as possible, for an engraving of the 
scene of the laying on of hands at‘ the ordination of the first 
American foreign missionaries, in the old Tabernacle, in Salem, 
February 6, 1812. To our astonishment the picture came 
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forth, with such a fashion of pews, such places, positions, pos- 
tures, and costumes of ladies and gentlemen in attendance, as 
completely metamorphosed the reality of that morally sublime 
spectacle. When we protested against this engraving, which, 
as a work of art, is reputed to be very successful, we were apo- 
logetically informed that, there was much competition among 
New York artists, and that no one of the first class would 
be willing to engrave such a scene without adding embellish- 
ments, which would ensure a fine artistic effect. We had to 
content ourselves as best we could. But we shall probably 
never look upon the frontispiece of the American Missionary 
Memorial, without thinking of the “ Miracles and Moralities ” 
of the medizeval drama, in which, for example, the poor Laza- 
rus, of the sick man’s gate, rides out a knight errant, with a 
pack of hounds, and the humble and grateful Mary Magda- 
lene comes abroad for new conquests as a blushing coquette. 

In “ Paradise Lost,” for ought we have to object, it may be 
no offence to nature, if our first father’s Eve is “ the fairest of 
her daughters”, and thus the loving mother of herself. And 
we should not shed a single tear of regret if our eyes could 
behold the painting, by which a Dutch clock keeps time on 
the walls of the Temple of Solomon. But in history or bio- 
graphy we can tolerate no fiction, no romance, though it may 
“lend enchantment” to the truth of fact, like the magic crea- 
tions of the genius of Waverley. 

We believe, with Dr. Lingard, that what has been called the 
philosophy of history, would be more properly denominated 
the philosophy of romance. We have had too much of ob- 
servation, not to be thoroughly persuaded, that very intelligent 
and conscientious men do not always discriminate between 
fancies and facts. And we are sure that unintentional and 
unsuspected errors or mistakes, from wrong information, infer- 
ance, or impression, especially when sanctioned by “a good 
same”, and in harmony with one’s personal or partisan wishes, 
or foregone conclusions, may be repeated from mouth to 
mouth, or copied again and again for publication, until it is next 
to impossible to correct them. They are thus liable to be more 
injurious, and are more to be deprecated, because less likely 
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to be exposed, or to be disbelieved, than flagrant misstate- 
ments are, and unmitigated falsifications ; or what in a retri- 
butive review of the works of some mendacious British travel- 
lers, forty years ago, Edward Everett more mildly defined as 
that “species of fiction in which gentleman of veracity are not 
accustomed to indulge”.* 

It has long been our conviction, therefore, that those who 
have the opportunity and the power of attempting the cor- 
rection of such errors, as uncorrected will inevitably become 
a part of accredited history, should not shrink from the duty, 
which, according to the Gotpen Rutz, they imperatively owe 
to the generations of the future. And such is the design of 
this Memorial Volume, such the acknowledged importance of 
accuracy in every statement, such will be the estimation in 
which it will be held, as an authority for citation or reference, 
that it would be incomparably better to expunge, or re-write 
whole pages and whole chapters, than that any material miscon- 
ception and misrepresentation of a single fact in the history of 
the American Board, should be circulated through the world, 
and transmitted to posterity, under the full sanction seemingly 
of its own consecrated seal. 

“ As every great enterprise,” says our friend Dr. Sprague, 
who has made such princely and unparalleled contributions to 
our American biography, “takes its complexion more or less 
from the character of its originators, so the almost unexampled 
prosperity that has attended the American Board, no doubt 


* In Mr. Everett's Life of General Stark, (Sparks’s American Biography,) there is 
a capital example of the danger of writing history by inference. The General had 
said, in his despatch to General Gates, after the battle of Bennington : “I lost my 
horse, bridle, and saddle in the action.” Inferring that the horse must have been 
killed, Mr. Everett wrote: “The General’s horse was killed in the action”. But 
the truth is, that the horse was stolen, and very probably by some one, who by 
“ranning away”, might “live to fight another day”. Ina file of the Connecticut 
Courant, for 171, there may be seen an offer of $25 reward for the detection of the 
thief, or the recovery of a horse, which was stolen, during the Bennington fight, 
from the subscriber, John Stark. When Mr. Sparks was informed of the mistake 
of Mr, Everett, he very courteously acknowledged it to the gentleman who had 
made the discovery of the advertisement ; and among other remarks observed, 
that such errors are to be regretted, because they shake confidence in other state- 
ments. 
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had its seminal principle in the eminently enlightened, com- 
prehensive, and evangelical views of its founders ; that is, the 
twenty-six corporate members of whom it was constituted in 
1813, when it assumed its national character. These men 
were all among the lights of their generation ; and one notice- 
able circumstance in connection with the body is, that it had 
in it a representation of the nobility, not only from several dif- 
ferent Christian communions, but from different States, pro- 
fessions, and walks of honorable usefulness ; as if to stamp its 
very beginning with the most exalted type of both wisdom and 
liberality. It is fitting that due honor should be rendered to 
these illustrious men. . . . . We find here presidents of 
colleges and professors in theological seminaries, other distin- 
guished ministers of the Gospel, and eminent civilians, occupy- 
ing various stations of public usefulness.” 

Dr. Anderson’s own view of the Board and its membership, 
in Chapter IV, corresponds with this statement. ‘“ These 
twenty-six persons”, he says, ‘“ may be regarded as the found- 
ers of the Board, viewed in its broad national character”. 

Why, then, was the Jubilee meeting not postponed to 1863, 
if in 1813, “the Board assumed its national character”; and 
if those twenty-six corporate members were really the “ found- 
ers”, the “ originators” of the Board”, and “ stamped its very 
beginning with the most exalted type of both wisdom and 
liberality” ¢ And how long is it since the discovery was made, 
that there was, as would seem to be implied, an essential 
change in its organic structure and endowments, in 1813; and 
that it was not in fact the American Board, when, having been 
instituted at Bradford, in June, 1810, it was in the September 
following, duly organized and formed, at Farmington, Ct., 
by the adoption of its constitution and the choice of its 
officers ? 

What says the first article of the constitution? ‘The Board 
shall be known by the name and style of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions”. Why was it called 
“American”, if it neither had, nor was designed to be under- 
stood to have, a “ national character” ? 

Although at the beginning the members were chosen only 
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from Massachusetts and Connecticut, they were Commissioners 
to whom might be entrusted the care and expenditure of all 
moneys, which might be contributed in any part of the 
country, for the purpose of sending the Gospel to the heathen. 
At the very time of their organization, there was in eastern 
Massachusetts a “ Board of Commissioners of the Society in 
Scotland for promoting Christian Knowledge”. This Board 
was chiefly or entirely composed of residents in Boston and 
vicinity. But it acted not only for the Society in Scotland, 
but for all persons in any part of the land, who might commit 
donations or legacies to its trust. From this Board, as we be- 
lieve, our American Board took its name, and was so consti- 
tuted, that it could act for the friends of foreign missions in all 
the States of the Union, as well as for those in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. 

At their first meeting, the Commissioners prepared an ad- 
dress, “ soliciting the serious and liberal attention of the Christ- 
ian public”, And they say in conclusion : 

“The Commissioners hold themselves sacredly bound to use 
their best endeavors for promoting the great design for which 
they have been appointed ; and solemnly pledge themselves to 
the Christian public, faithfully to appropriate, according to 
their best discretion, all moneys which shall be contributed 
and committed to their disposal, for aiding the propagation of 
the Gospel, in unevangelized lands.” 

They took missionary candidates under their charge, and 
made other preparations for their great work. And when 
early in 1812, it was made known, that a mission was about 
to be commenced, contributions were forwarded to the Treas- 
urer, as if indeed, according to the second annual report of the 
Prudential Committee— “The Lord made it to be remem- 
bered, that the silver and the gold are his. The hearts of the 
people were wonderfully opened ; money flowed in from all 
quarters; and by the time that the Caravan sailed, the Com- 
mittee were able to meet all the expenses of fitting out the 
missionaries, and to advance for each of them a whole year’s 
salary. The Treasurer’s accounts for the year 1812, acknow- 
ledge donations from Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
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sachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania. In February of that year, the city of Philadelphia 
was far in advance of all other cities and towns, in liberal con- 
tributions to the cause. 

The unexpected and highly encouraging development of 
missionary interest, during the first half of the year 1812, very 
naturally led to a special addition of new members, at the an- 
_nual meeting of the Board in September. Thirteen were at 
this time chosen — two from New Hampshire; one from Ver- 
mont; from Massachusetts and Rhode Island, one each; from 
New York, four; from New Jersey, two; and from Pennsy]l- 
vania, two. These additions being made in 1812, can of 
course all be accounted for, without affirming, that in 1813, 
“the Board assumed its national character”. 

In 1826, the Board was enlarged by the addition of twenty- 
seven.. The reason is given in the Minutes: “The contem- 
plated union between this Board and the United Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society having been consummated within a few months 
past, it was judged expedient to make a large addition to the 
members of the Board”. If it has been inferred that the Board 
“assumed its national character” in 1813, because of appoint- 
ing eight members out of New England, much more might the 
Board be said to “ assume” this “ character”, in 1826, when 
twenty-three were chosen from States out of New England, 
namely, nine from New York, two from New Jersey, three 
from Pennsylvania, one from the District of Columbia, two 
from Virginia, two from Georgia, and one each from South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Ohio. 

In 1811, “the ever-to-be-remembered Mrs. Mary Norris”, 
of Salem, Mass., deceased, bequeathed to the Board the mu- 
nificent legacy of $30,000. Her will being contested, the 
Board could not appear as one of the defendants in the case, 
unless it had a legal standing. It was this pecuniary exigency, 
and this alone, which moved the Board, the American Board, 
to apply to the Massachusetts Legislature for the necessary Act 
of Incorporation. A narrative of the proceedings in the case 
constitutes one of the most interesting chapters in the Memo- 
rial Volume. 
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After much resistance, the Act was passed. It received the 
cordial signature of the venerated Caleb Strong, Governor, on 
the 20th of June, 1812. The Preamble recognizes William 
Bartlet and others, as “ having been associated under the name 
of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
for the purpose of propagating the Gospel in heathen lands” ..., 
and as having ‘‘ prayed to be incorporated in order more ef- 
fectually to promote the laudable object of their association”. 

The Board was “ incorporated and made a body politic” by 
the very name precisely, which it gave to itself in its constitu- 
tion, nearly two years previous. Not a line or word of its 
charter implies, that it had been otherwise than American 
and ‘ national”, from the beginning of its organized existence. 
And if it were not already national, it is difficult to see how it 
could be made so, by an Act of a State Legislature. 

Weare thus particular, and we have only begun to say what 
we might, because there is no fact in the history of the Board 
more memorable, than that Drs. Spring and Worcester, the 
two men who were its real founders or originators, and the 
three others who were among their earliest associates, and 
present with them at the first meeting, framed a constitution 
at the “very beginning” in 1810, which, without any essential 
revision or modification, has been perfectly adapted to all the 
changes in church or state, throughout the country or the 
world. And if ever great and good men, since the days of in- 
spiration, have been favored with special Divine guidance, 
those were who fashioned and framed this extraordinarily 
wise constitution. 

It may have been a valid plea for the poet Archias, in the 
Roman forum, that if he were not a Roman citizen, he ought 
to be, or might be so considered, because he had sung the 
praises of the people. But were a lawyer in our courts, to try 
the effect of such a plea in any similar or analogous case, it 
might be a grand Ciceronian flourish ; but it would not require 
a Rufus Choate to quash it on the instant, by simply calling 
for the certificate of naturalization. So now it is in vain to 
assume or to argue the claims of those “twenty-six persons”, 
who were corporate members in 1813, to be “regarded” as 
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founders of the Board, on any ground whatever, unless they 
were among the “originators”. Such they were, or such 
they were not. If they were such, let us have the legiti- 
mate and decisive evidence. But if they were not, it is quite 
too late, now that they have been so long dead, to make them 
for this world, what they never were, when they were alive. 

Eight only of these “ twenty-six founders” so called, were 
original members by appointment at Bradford, in 1810. One 
was added, in 1811. Two became members, by being named 
in the Act of Incorporation, in June, 1812. Thirteen were 
elected by the Board, in Sept. 1812, as already noticed; 
and the two others, in Sept. 1813.— After the Act of In- 
corporation, the members were called ‘ corporate”, but their 
membership dated at the time of appointment, whether be- 
fore or after the Act. 

One of the nine original members was Dea. Samuel H. 
Walley, the first Treasurer of the Board. He is not named 
among the “twenty-six”; becavse perhaps, he had resigned 
his office and his membership. But he was appointed the 
Auditor of the Board, in Sept. 1812. He had an eminent 
social position, and is gratefully remembered by many hun- 
dreds, as a truly good man, of whom it could be said emphatic- 
ally, as it was of Ezekiel Rogers, the first minister of Rowley, 
Mass., —“‘ he was a tree of knowledge, laden with fruit, which 
children could reach”. But of late years he seems to have 
been entirely forgotten, at the Missionary House. For the 
first time, he is placed in 1860, at the head of the list of the 
Massachusetts corporate members, deceased or resigned. We 
think, that he would have made a very respectable appear- 
ance, in the group of the “ twenty-six”. 

And how shall we explain the absence of the Rev. Dr. 
ALEXANDER Provuprit, of New York, from that same group or 
collection of portraits? We well remember him, as a distin- 
guished clergyman, whom a younger brother, the late Dr. 
Spencer, then of Northampton, Mass., was “proud” to intro- 
duce to a meeting, as a delegate from the American Bible So- 
ciety. The Senior Secretary of the Board must have repeat- 
edly seen him at the annual meetings; for he attended as 
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many as ten of these, in the period from 1816 to 1836. He 
was appointed a member, in 1813, at the same time with Gen. 
Henry Sewall and Rev. Dr. Jesse Appleton, both of whom are 
commemorated as “founders”. And besides, his name in 
small capitals is the first in the record of the appointment of 
the three. How then did it happen, that he has no place 
either in the list prepared at Albany, or that at Boston ? 

And further, we have to say, that siz of the “ twenty-six” 
were not present at any one meeting of the Board, during the 
next fifteen years after their appointment ; some were never 
‘present but once or twice, and four never at all. Yet they 
are alike commemorated as “founders”. And as the Memo- 
rial Volume now is, they will go down to posterity as if all of 
them were entitled to honor, as the “ originators” of the 
Board, — “ a representation of the nobility, not only from sev- 
eral different Christian communions, but from different States, 
professions, and walks of honorable usefulness; as if to stamp 
its very beginning with the most exalted type of both wisdom 
and liberality”. 

There is an old maxim, of which we often have occasion to 
think. “A thing is what it is”. The truth applies to all 
things and all beings. If, therefore, those corporate members 
in 1813, were “ originators” of the Board, they were founders, 
whether or not they have ever been, or ever shall be, so “ re- 
garded”. If they were not, they ought not to be so “re- 
garded”; for any cause, reason, or purpose. 

Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti. Si non, his utere mecum. 

Instead of ‘‘ Founders”, the title of Chapter II should be — 
Founders and early Corporate Members. Some sentences 
would of course need to be expunged, and new sentences to 
be substituted in the same, and also in Chapter IV. And if 
Chapter VI should be open for enlargement, as well as 
amendment, then we would propose for consideration twenty- 
six other names, beside those of Mr. Walley and Rev. Dr. 
Proudfit. Twenty are names of voting members of the Gen- 
eral Association of Massachusetts, in June, 1810; and six are 
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names of those who had “an honorary sitting” in the Associ- 
ation, — among them Edward D. Griffin and Moses Stuart, — 
whose voice and influence contributed powerfully to the adop- 
tion of the resolution, by which the Board was instituted. 

If some of these names would not shine or dazzle, as belong- 
ing to the high places of colleges or theological seminaries ; 
or have never been numbered with those of “ eminent clergy- 
men”, or “eminent laymen”, we are yet by no means certain, 
that they are written in characters any less bright or illus- 
trious, in the Lamb’s Book of Life. And in that same unerr- 
ing record will be found, we rejoice to believe, many hundreds 
of names “ of honorable women, and of men not a few”, with- 
out whom, and the like of whom, though now uncelebrated in 
history, eloquence, or song,—the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions would itself have never had 
but a name to live. Honor To wHom HONOR. 





Art. IV.—THE TWO SCHOOLS OF PHILOSOPHY. 
By Tayter Lewis, LL.D., Schenectady, N. Y. 


In that fascinating book, Z’he Bible im Spain, Borrow gives 
us an interesting account of an interview he once had with a 
very old Gipsy. He was past the age of one hundred ; books 
had been to him a sealed world; his own individual experi- 
ence during the course of his long, roving life, the ‘‘ common- 
sense” of his wild tribe, had been his only schooling in phi- 
losophy. Yet this old Gipsy was a Berkeleian of the purest 
kind. He asked Borrow, who well understood his native lan- 
guage, if he had never thought that the outer world, or the 
things that appear to be around us, had no real existence out 
of our own minds, and that each man, in fact, made his own 
world. Such a dream, he said, had haunted his long life. 
This man was a philosopher without knowing it. In Borrow, 
too, he found one whose mental temperament was attuned like 
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his own. How he could think, with the old dreaming Gipsy, 
is shown by a passage in another work of his, Lavengro, or 
irregular memoranda of his own rather remarkable life : 


‘“‘ Would that I had never been born, I said to myself; and the thought 
would intrude: But, was Lever born? Is not all that I see a lie— a deceit- 
ful phantom? Berkeley’s doctrine — Spinosa’s doctrine! Dear reader, I 
had, at that time, never read either Berkeley or Spinosa. I have still never 
read them. Who are they? Men of yesterday. ‘All is a lie, a deceitful 
phantom,’ are old cries. This doubting is almost coéval with the human 
race. ‘All is a phantom’, was said when the world was yet young, when 
the great tortoise yet crawled about. All is a phantom, was the doctrine of 
Buddh, and Buddh lived many centuries before the wise king of Jerusalem, 
who sat in his arbors, beside his sunny fish-pools, saying many fine things, 
and among others: ‘There is nothing new under the sun’”. 


But such thinking is not peculiar to the eccentric Borrow, 
or to the old Gipsy. It belongs to the common mind of the 
race; it has the best claim to be regarded as the real “ com- 
mon-sense”, or common feeling, we might say, if the term had 
not been so much abused. What is now called the “ common- 
sense” philosophy, is one of the latest things in the world. 
The Gipsy train of thought has been semper, ubique. The 
lowliest minds have had it and wondered ; the highest minds 
have been occupied in working out its true place in philoso- 
phy. That man has never thought at all, who has not some- 
times held with himself some such soliloquy. Childhood is 
ofttimes thoughtful, introverted, yea, metaphysical, to an ex- 
tent the false “common-sense” school would hardly admit. 
It thinks more than we can well believe when the time-worn, 
sense-worn spirit has forgotten its earliest exercises, its youth- 
ful tendency to idealism. The musing boy hath said thus to 
himself: Perhaps there is nothing in the world but myself and 
the Great Soul from which my thinking comes; how know I 
that there is any thing else, or that what I seem to see, and 
hear, and know, is aught but my own thoughts—visions cre- 
ated by that power within, which sometimes dreams, I know, 
and may be ever dreaming. We appeal to a wide experience. 
It is enough for the present use we make of the thought, that 
it has not been confirled to the writings of affected transcend- 

7 
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ental philosophers delighting themselves in paradoxes, or to 
the wild fancies of dreamy mystics, but has manifested itself 
in the least cultured, as in the most highly educated minds. 

But what does all this prove, says our more rational, or 
rather more sensible, philosopher, who claims to be wide 
awake? Shall Gipsy dreams, or the dyspeptic reveries of 
eccentric souls, stand up against the strong “‘ common-sense” 
of mankind, or cast a doubt upon the unerring decisions of im- 
mediate consciousness? Away with Buddh and Berkeley. 
There zs an external world of hard, resisting matter, real mat- 
ter, wherein force and power, into which some would resolve 
it, are but secondary, and, otherwise, inconceivable proper- 
ties. There is sueh a hard outside world. We know it; we 
are conscious of it. We know it from the “ immediate testi- 
mony of sense”. We see, and hear, and touch, and taste, and 
smell, the very “things themselves”. To this we say, the 
psychological experiences to which we have referred, neither 
prove nor disprove a real outwardness. Neither is one or the 
other view essential to the highest truth. We may dream in 
a hard, material world; there may be, on the other hand, an 
intense reality, of highest moral and intellectual value, all 
perfectly conceivable without it. Men may be extreme ideal- 
ists, and yet consistent theists, pure, religious, holy, having as 
real a moral world, as strict a moral accountability, as could 
be conceived on any other basis, 

In this respect, then, these idealising tendencies, or ideal- 
ising ewperiences, as we may justly call them, may be said to 
prove nothing. They do show, however, that there is a fallacy 
in this superficial taking for granted of the ‘“ common-sense” 
school, that they, more than all others, represent that oldest 
and most universal thinking of mankind to which they so con- 
fidently appeal. It shows that this seeking, or this tendency 
to seek truth in the ideal, this missing it in the phenomenal 
and the material, is not to be disposed of by a sneer at the 
idealist for not “running his head against a post”, or by such 
stale anecdotes as that related of Dr. Johnson, who is said to 
have refuted a Berkeleian by kicking a stone: ‘ You ask, 
What is matter? There, sir, that is matter ; you can tell im- 
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mediately, if you will try your foot upon it”. It may have 
been a rebuke, on the part of Johnson, to some philosophical 
pedantry by which he was annoyed, for he was altogether too 
profound a man not to see that there was something more in 
such a question than was met by such an answer. He was a 
giant indeed, and ever engaged in a gigantomachia, but not 
one of those whom Plato so admirably describes in the Sophis- 
ta and Thewtetus — oxdAfpor kat dvritvrot, “hard and repellent 
ones, who, in their battle with the gods, draw down every 
thing from the celestial and invisible region, affirming vehe- 
hemently that that alone truly 2s which has touch and resist- 
ance”.* 

But be that as it may; aside from the sneer of the satirist, 
or the confident appeal of the dogmatist, the facts in human 
history to which we have alluded do show that no truly philo- 
sophical mind can ever treat lightly a mode of thinking so 
ancient, so universal, so deeply seated in the human soul, that 
if not the “ common-sense”, it would almost seem to be some- 
thing like the common reason. Let us cite a specimen of this 
kind of common-sense refutation from one of our dvtitvro 
avdpes although a very orthodox and religious one. Those 
who hold that “ we have no immediate consciousness of any 
thing but our own thoughts and our own sensations”, and 
that, therefore, the questions respecting an external world, the 
manner of our knowing it, and the methods of proving it, are 
really great matters in philosophy ; these men, and especially 
one of the ablest among them, are thus disposed of in what 
was intended for wit, but which, in connection with such a 
subject, is unworthy of the grave writer, and of the learned 
and highly respectable Review in which it finds a place. But 
here it is. See what fools these idealists are, and how it 
shows them up. 


“We may not trust our senses that.a cane isa cane. But here comes a 
man with a book, — we beg pardon; if our senses cannot truly inform us 
of the cane, how can they truly inform us of a man and a book? By the 
very conditions of the ‘Rational Psychology’; we-are not yet allowed to 
say itis aman. Here comes a phenomenon with a phenomenal book.. We 


* Sophista, 246, A. Thecetetus, 156; A. 
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beg pardon again; the ‘Rational Psychology’ demands proof that a phe- 
nomenon is a phenomenon, and not a modification of our own minds. But 
let us grant the phenomenon. Here comes a phenomenon with a phenome- 
nal book, offering to prove by a system of ‘ Rational Psychology’, that a 
cane isacane. The phenomenon, indeed, appears to our senses as Dr. H. ; 
so does a cane appear a cane. Our consciousness may be utterly mistaken. 
We will not make the assumption which the phenomenal Dr. H. forbids. 
We find it quite as difficult to cognize a man and a book, as to cognize a 
cane. It may not be Dr. H. It may not be even a phenomenon; for Dr. 
H. finds it necessary to ‘give an ontological demonstration of the valid 
existence of the phenomenal’. So far as we are able to determine, at 
present, the phenomenon may not be Dr. H. For aught that sense or con- 
sciousness can tell, he may be a steamboat, the book an earthquake, and 
the argument a volcano. He may be Nichts, the German nothing. If it 
be Dr. H., he requires us to receive him on the testimony of consciousness ; 
while, if the inevitable witness of the consciousness of all mankind be not 
utter falsehood, the ‘Rational Psychology’ is wholly unnecessary. We 
cannot rationally believe it to be Dr. H.; he would not so belie his own 
philosophy. What is it that comes to us with a seeming book and a seem- 
ing argument? We are, as yet, unable to determine. It ought to be any- 
thing else rather than Dr. H. But whatever it be, we call upon it to stop. 
We shall make no dogmatical assumptions. Stop, Dr. H.; or stop, steam- 
boat; or stop, Nichts. Prove to us that you are Dr. H. Prove to us that 
you are even a phenomenon.” 


And so he goes on. We do assure our readers that the 
above extract is actually made from pages 580, 581 of the 
October number of the Princeton Review. We affirm it thus 
strongly, because the well known and deservedly high charac- 
ter of that Review is such that some might be inclined to 
doubt it. There is a great deal more of the same sort. The 
writer is a clergyman, generally supposed to be occupied with 
the gravest matters. He is a teacher of theology. He sits in 
a chair, such as was once occupied by idealists, theologians, 
and scholars like Augustine, Anselm, Wickliffe, Cudworth, 
Howe, and yet he can go on in this kind of style, gravely 
attempting to treat as nonsense questions in which these 
grandest thinkers, and most devout Christians, found some- 
thing not only of profoundest interest in itself, but having an 
intimate relation, as they thought, to all that is most spiritual 
in Christianity. 

In the general comprehending of those thinkers at whom 
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this poor attempt at ridicule is directed, there may be men- 
tioned three varieties, if not more. There are those who have 
gone to the extreme, like the saintly Berkeley, doubting, or 
thinking there was ground for a doubt, whether there really 
was an external world of matter, at least such as matter is 
commonly conceived to be, — besides the question, whether 
this external world, if there is such, is at all, em ¢tself, what it 
appears to be to the sense. There are others who maintain 
that we know it, although not conscious of it. We know it, 
we are sufficiently sure of it; we believe it, but it is by an 
ultimate law of belief in the mind, which law of belief, as we 
cannot resolve it into consciousness on the one hand, so neither 
can we make it matter of rational proof on the other. There 
are, thirdly, those who, whilst they deny that we know, or 
can know, the external world or any thing out of our own 
mental exercises, by direct consciousness, yet affirm that it can 
be proved by a higher faculty than the sense, which faculty 
they call the ‘comprehending reason”. Our sense gives us a 
world of each man for himself, and which we can never truly 
separate, in this way, from ourselves, for the reason that there 
is no common-sense, and can be no common-sense shared in by 
many sentients. Our reason which, though we call it ours, 
is truly a common reason, a communion beyond the human, 
even with the universal reason—this lifts us into a higher sphere 
of mind, puts us upon an elevation where we look over, com- 
prehend, and see the truth which lies beyond the horizon of 
the sense. Dr. H. may be said to belong to this class; but 
the great absurdity in Dr. H., according to our “ laughing 
philosophers”, is that he should attempt to prove it at all, that 
he should even think of making any question about it. ‘ Dr. 
H.”, says Democritus, “ finds it necessary to give an ontological 
demonstration of the valid existence of the phenomenal”. 
Absurd man! he is so crazed with metaphysics as to doubt 
whether consciousness gives us, at once, the evidence of an 
outside reality! he would gravely undertake to prove that we 
are not always dreaming, that though we often see what others 
see not, and sometimes hear a voice they cannot hear, yet 
there is a way of getting at the truth. In doing this, how- 
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ever, he greatly lacks humility. He ventures to maintain that 
above this shadowy region of the phenomenal there is a higher, 
an unseen world, and that man has a faculty by which he can 
penetrate it. By this overlooking, comprehending power, he 
may be assured that all is not delusion, that there is an object- 
ive reality, a true outer world,— of inferior importance, in- 
deed, in itself, and mediate to our inner life, yet still real — 
real per se, real in its relation to a higher reality. Dr. H. is 
charged with attempting to “ give a proof of the valid exist- 
ence of the phenomenal”. This is the thing which is so laugh- 
able. He would give an “ ontological” proof, too. He would 
ground it on something more certain than my dream, or your 
dream, on my feeling, or your feeling, or any man’s individual 
feeling, which may never be the same with that of another, 
even when it has the same external cause ; he would, in other 
words, give an ontological proof, an a@ priori proof, connected 
with the very necessities of being, and which no rational mind 
can doubt without doubting all other truth along with it. A 
very proud, as well as very stupid attempt, this ‘‘ ontological” 
proof, as viewed from the critic’s stand-point. Ontological 
forsooth! Could any thing be more supremely ridiculous, 
more worthy of that exposure which he has so unsparingly 
given it? 

We have not time here to discuss this question of immediate 
consciousness to any extent on its merits. Nor need we do 
so. It is sufficient to show what kind of thought it is which 
this common-sense school so ignorantly affect to dispose of by 
an obsolete laugh. When we say the sense school, we only 
use the single term that is most characteristic, without intend- 
ing at all to disparage the acute minds, the truly hard antag- 
onists, that have belonged to its ranks. From the earliest 
times there have ever been two sides to these questions, two 
hard and well-debated sides—two schools of thinking which 
have divided in their treatment of them. There are two such 
schools now; there probably will be until the end of earthly 
time. There have been great minds in each, and they have 
known how to treat each other as such, though contending oft- 
times earnestly and angrily. From Plato to Coleridge, from 
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Aristotle to Mill, there have been the keenest thinkers on both 
sides. They have ranged themselves according to intellectual 
temperament, according to their scientific or other pursuits 
giving more of a physical or metaphysical tendency to their 
speculations, or which have made them look mainly at this or 
that aspect of the prime standing question, What is the chiet’ 
reality, the ground reality? Is the phenomenal the valid 
basis of all truth, from which we mount to what is higher, or 
seemingly higher, in its classifications and generalizations, or 
must we seek in something else, in some ontological demon- 
stration, that is, some @ priort argument drawn from the ration- 
ally percetved necessities of being, a proof of the valid exist- 
ence of the phenomenal—that is, its existence for anything out 
of itself? Men may attempt to show that this ontological ar- 
gument contains fallacies; they may succeed in so doing with 
many minds; they may present, from their side of the great 
question, many views which the @ priorz reasoners will find it 
no easy work to answer; but if they are thinking men, they 
cannot help treating the question with the respect demanded 
by its gravity and the deep ground it seems to have in our 
mysterious human nature. They cannot help seeing that it 
taxes their highest powers to grapple with it on its merits. 
They cannot think of laughing without knowing that, by such 
a course, they lower their own positions instead of harming 
those of their opponents. 

Men who write otherwise, see no meaning in that inquiry 
which has so perplexed the thoughtful of all ages, whether 
among the philosophical or the devout—the great question, 
not so much, Is there an external world ? as our spiritual rela- 
tions to it, and our manner of knowing it? May we not ex- 
pect to find the rudiments of it in the Scriptures ? Not in its 
philosophical form, perhaps; and yet there is a similar lan- 
guage in the Bibile which cannot be resolved into a merely 
pious discontent with the things that now appear around us, as 
compared with other and better appearances when we shall be 
in a more substantial, that is, a happier world. The strange 
Bible expressions, whether as we find them in Paul’s Greek, 
or David’s Hebrew, go deeper than this. If they cannot be 
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strained into the philosophical, they are, certainly, something 
more than a mere sentimental religionism. True it is that the 
purest philosophy and the deepest devotion meet in this 
thought of the unsubstantiality of the phenomenal, the reality, 
the trécrac¢, of the “things unseen”. ‘‘ Man walketh in a 
vain show”—5nn* pbza—“ He jlitteth about in an image,” 
tselem,—in imagine pertransit homo.” “We see in a mirror 
shadowly”—we see but the reflections of things. The essence 
of things, the real being of things, are the ju7) BAeréueva (2 Cor. 
iv, 18. Heb. xi, 1, 3), not wnseen in the sense of now absent, 
but as above the world of sense for evermore. They belong 
to the dépara; they are cognized only by the reason, or by 
faith. Such has ever been the language of the musing mind, 
whether called out by a contrast between the present and 
some future condition of the soul, or between the two worlds 
of matter and thought, of sense and reason, of phenomena 
and ideas, in which may even now be said to lie our strangely 
compounded being. 

But all this, say some of our common-sense men, is not only 
a Platonizing perversion of Scripture, but in itself a cloudy, 
unmeaning mysticism. Why deny, or even in the faintest de- 
gree distrust, the senses that God has given us? Why not 
eredit them for all the intelligence they bring, or seem to 
bring? That is the very question—W hat intelligence do they 
bring? Let us not overrate it for fear of some inevitable con- 
clusions which, though perfectly in harmony with our philo- 
sophy, may shock our religious education. Others, not so well 
trained in this respect, have followed it out. Allowing of 
nothing @ priori, they have proved that matter alone was sub- 
stance, mind a blank consciousness, and truth their shadowy 
offspring, having no being aside from this blank knowing 
power, and the material things which it knows only as they 
are seen. 

‘We see the very things themselves”, we are ‘‘ conscious of 
outward material objects”. Waiving any remarks on the ap- 
parent absurdity of this use of the word consciousness in con- 
nection with the outward, let us examine the fact in the light 
of experience itself. J hear the bell; every one must admit 
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that the senses are all alike in this respect, or in their bearings 
on this question of a direct immediate consciousness of things 
without. In sight, the transition from the outer cause to the 
inner effect is so rapid, that we sooner lose the thought of a 
real distinction between them; we sooner come to have some 
kind of habitual feeling (seen, however, to be false, the moment 
we think steadily upon it) that we see not the zmages of things, 
as we hear the sounds of things (tmago vocis), but the very 
things themselves. The hearing is slower, and therefore, pre- 
sents the best subject for examination. I hear the bell. But 
is it, now, the bell I hear, the very bell itself that I am con- 
scious of, or is it the primal vibration commenced in the me- 
tallic medium? There is something still nearer to me, the un- 
dulations of the atmosphere, produced and continued after the 
remoter cause, or “‘thing itself”, has ceased. It is nearer still— 
the agitation in that thin and most sensitive membrane on which 
the outer messenger knocks before admission into the mate- 
rialsensorium. Nearer still, it is some motion 7m this material 
sensorium itself. Nearer still, it is an effect, call it a motion or 
anything else, an affection in the spiritual sensorium, and term- 
inating at last in the thinking, transmuting, mind, which takes 
this far-writing, this telegraphic signal, and translates it into 
that language which is known only to the soul. Now, of what 
is there consciousness? Clearly only of this last stage, or action 
of the spirit itself—inferring, it may be, a cause without, con- 
necting it, it may be, with similar affections, apparently from 
the same source through other media, and thus, not through 
immediate sense, but by a reasoning as rapid as sense, by what 
would seem an instantaneous flash of the intellect, getting the 
habitual thought of the reality of such outward causation. 
We infer it in every case, even as we infer distance in space, 
and remoteness in time, so rapidly that this distance and this 
remoteness seem a part of the very sense, although we know 
they cannot be such. And so must it be with all the other 
senses in a Rational Psychology. They have all the same psy- 
chological conditions. They are all feelings. They are all 
roads of transmission through time and space, through rarer 
or denser mediums, through slower or quicker stages ; they all 
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fall under one fundamental law in their estimates of quantity 
and quality, of more and less in space and degree. They all 
perform the same ultimate function of awaking in the mind 
the thought of form, extension, dimension, distance, resistance, 
motion in space and time. Some of them do this very imper- 
fectly, but only in relation to others. The lowest sense, with 
a reason to receive and shape its messages, would gather, at 
last, although with difficulty and slowness, the knowledge we 
now receive so much more speedily from the highest. 

With this view, which the reason takes of the sense, how 
absurd must appear the attempt to refute it which we find 
made by the same critic. Dr. H. maintains that the reason 
is competent to tell us, how a sense, any sense, or sense in 
general, can give us the phenomena of space, distance, succes- 
sion, degree, more or less in the extent and intensity of the 
affection ; thus awaking in the mind of a rational being all 
the prime numerical, mathematical, and dynamical ideas. In 
this they are all essentially alike, whether it be the dull touch, 
the narrow taste and smell, the wider and more space-filling 
ear, or the rapid and almost instantaneous sight. They may 
differ as the slow mail-coach, floundering through the mire and 
forest of sluggish material hindrances, or the telegraphic 
signal that requires the keenest time-micrometer to measure 
its lightning leap; but in this more interior estimate, where 
they all lay off the robe of the flesh, and stand in the presence 
of the spirit, and in the transforming light of the spirit—in 
other words, in those ultimate conditions of the sense, of every 
sense, which are demanded by a rational psychology—they are 
all alike, we say, they may all be treated as one great medium 
of intelligence, the same in itself, but made higher or lower by 
the transmutations it undergoes from the higher or lower in- 
tellectual vision that receives it. What trifling now to array 
against this “ Voltaire’s Micromegas from the Dog-Star with 
his thousand senses”, or “an inhabitant of Saturn with his 
seventy-two senses”! What an absurd misapprehension of the 
whole field of thought, when the critic gravely asks, imitating 
the language of Dr. H.: ‘“ What is the content in the sensory 
of each one of these? How does the sensation reach the 
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mind? Unless Dr. H. can tell us this, he is utterly incom- 
petent to give us the subjective idea of all intelligence”. The 
critic italicises the word all, and thereby shows us how totally 
he fails to see the real point in the reasoning. All intelligence 
with him is not the ultimate knowledge of space and time 
which reaches the soul, but all the conceivable modes or media 
through which it may get there,—these being as many as any 
foolish Voltaire, or jesting theologian, may imagine them to 
be. It is the same knowledge they bring, so far as they are 
concerned, or the same elements of knowledge, but it differs 
immensely according to that which stands waiting to receive 
it. There is a truth in the old Greek notion, that there is a 
spiritual dyu¢, a light of the soul that goes forth in every sense 
perception. The same knowledge (as far as sense is con- 
cerned), coming through the dullest medium, may be far 
higher than that of the keenest and most perfect organ, ac- 
cording as the former is transmitted to a higher, and the latter 
to an inferior, the former to a rational and the latter to a mere 
animal intelligence. The slow, dull touch of the blind and 
deaf Laura Bridgman tells her imprisoned soul more even of 
the outer world, than the eye of the eagle, infinitely more than 
that splendid castle of optical lenses with which God has so 
strangely adorned some of the lowest varieties of his creatures 
that crawl on the earth, or lie motionless in the deep caves of ' 
the sea. 

Whether we call consciousness a power, or a light of the 
soul, it must be present to that of which it is conscious, or that 
must be present to it. If to hear the bell (using the common 
elliptical phrase) is to be immediately conscious of the bell, 
then consciousness isin the whole process of transmission 
if it goes a single step back of the last spiritual motion, it is 
away off in the remote metallic vibration. And why should 
we stop here? It is in all the causality connected with that 
metallic vibration, or that luminous undulation ; it is through- 
out nature, as far as matter, force, and motion go. In other 
words, this doctrine of immediate “ consciousness of the things 
themselves”, is inevitable materialism. There is no separation 
between such consciousness and matter, between spirit and 
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nature. There is no interval from first to last, no line, how. 
ever narrow, on one side of which we can say consciousness 
is, and on the other side, it is not. That isolation which is the 
very dignity of spirit, and through which alone a pure doctrine 
of spiritualism can be preserved, is gone. There is no holy sepa- 
rateness, where we dwell apart. For this there must be, some- 
where, a bounding shore, beyond which all is nature, a mys- 
terious passage, across which the physical and material may 
send their transformed representatives, but can never come 
themselves, or in their own material and physical forms. We 
are compelled to use figurative language here, and talk of a 
locus and its boundaries; but however difficult the conception, 
the zdea must not be given up. Abandon this thought of 
isolation, and there is no possibility of answering the material- 
ist; there is no spiritualism purely. There is no Zo, no per- 
sonality, no true kingdom of the soul. 

What we see and hear is neither the material things them- 
selves, nor are they strictly dike the “things themselves”, if 
by the term we mean likeness in some fixed outer form, or 
shape, or absolute extension, or in any properties strictly 
physical. We have designedly used the term representative 
as excluding these. It may be called an image, even as the 
Latins use ¢mago for representative,—as when they said imago 
vocis, the image of a voice. But whether like it or not, in any 
sense resemblance, it is sufficient for our present argument to 
say, that the immediate spiritual object, as it stands in the 
spiritual sensorium (after having made its last stage from the 
adjacent material sensorium), represents the outward cause as 
fixing its identity, that is, as something ever invariably de- 
noted by the same unchanging sign or signs. We may com- 
pare them to telegraphic signals. We may suppose an an- 
alogy between them and the arrangements of the carpet weav- 
ing apparatus, or to go still farther back, the previous ratios 
and numbers on which such arrangements are grounded. 
These exactly represent the figures brought out in the weaving 
—represent them without the loss of a hue, or shade, or stripe, 
or point essential to their perfection — but they are not like 
them in any visual sense. There is no optical resemblance to 
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a carpet in that mass of machinery, whether working or qui- 
escent, but the beautiful figures are ever coming out from the 
intelligence it brings, even as the soul constructs from the dull 
knowledge of the sense far higher forms of thought and beau- 
ty than were ever in the “things themselves”, could they be 
seen by us in the formless poverty of their material nakedness. 
Our comparison may be said to have an inverted aspect, but it 
comes to the same thing whether we say the representative, 
the image of a thought in the one case, or the thought of an 
image as presented in its converse. 

But this is not essential to our present argument. It is 
enough, as we have said, that the inward spiritual object so 
represents the outward cause as to fix its outward identity in 
distinction from other outward things, and that too for differ- 
ent sentients; for although no man can say, from consciousness, 
that his sensations are the same with another man’s, or even 
like them, yet it may be seen, from invariable concomitants, 
that they represent the same outward cause. Could we get 
into each other’s souls, it might be found that the sensible im- 
pression I have from green is very different in many respects— 
in quantity, in intensity, in other things that belong to sensa- 
tion alone—from that produced in another sensorial organism. 
So the affection from a certain size or magnitude, in one soul, 
may vary much from that which comes from the same out- 
ward cause to another, yet both alike represent something as 
invariable to the same sentient, and as one in outward identity 
with both ; and this is enough to resolve into nonsense the ob- 
jection as commonly urged, and especially as we find it thus 
presented in a paragraph which assumes to demolish Dr. H., 
and make the matter perfectly plain indeed to the most com- 
mon understanding. 


“This abstract question will be better comprehended by an example. I 
hold in my hand a cane; so it seems; but perhaps my senses deceive me. 
It may be an elephant, it may be a whale. How do I know that it is really 
a thing outside of myself? If it be a thing, how do I know that it is a 
cane ?” 


With all respect for the writer we cannot help thinking 
of Polonius in Hamlet. This talk of the cane and the 
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elephant is “ very like a weasel, very like a whale,” only that 
the common-sense Dane makes no pretence of philosophy, no 
learned assumption of bringing down things to the level of 
plainer people’s intellects. 

The intelligence brought by the sense is not a sense like- 
ness, but an exact representative of the outward cause. Any 
one will see that this is the meaning of Aristotle who will 
carefully study the second book of his treatise De Anima (repi 
wvyjs) and especially chapter twelfth. It is sufficient to give 
his famous definition; 7 wév aio@qois cote th AEKTIKON tov 
AIZOHTQN EIAQN dvev tijs bAjs, “Sense is that which is re- 
ceptive of the sensible forms without the matter, or as separate 
from the material”. It is this phrase, “the sensible forms”, 
that has been the stumbling block ever since the common-sense 
school made nonsense of it by confounding eidos and idéa with 
eldwdor, or the knowable in a thing, that which the mind cog- 
nizes in a thing (and without which it would remain unknow- 
able), with that mere phantom of the sense which never, of 
itself, amounts to knowledge. Eidos may sometimes mean the 
outside image, but its metaphysical sense, like that of the 
scholastic word form, is that inner invisible thing or cause, 
which makes the outside form to be what itis. In a visual 
object it is the mathematical idea, the elements of which the 
sensation brings along; not in a figure ready made, but in its 
points, lines, distances, and ratios, out of which the mind con- 
structs the mathematical figure, more or less obscurely per- 
ceived as such by all rational intellects, and, in this way, a 
very different thing from that which the same sensation would 
present to the animal or irrational nature. The Schoolmen’s 
term was species. Both Aristotle, and these his followers, re- 
garded the eldog as representative, neither the thing itself (with 
any of the matter or material properties of matter such as ex- 
tension, magnitude, etc.) nor, visually, /¢ke the thing itself, but 
that which mind takes from sense, and on which it impresses 
its own image, giving it an ‘intelligible form”, in distinction 
from its blind sense form, if we may connect their word with 
sense at all. The phrase, “sensible forms”, was like the 
“spiritual body”, and the “carnal mind”. It did not denote 
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sense ideas, which is nonsense, but ideas from sense, the intelli- 
gible which the mind finds in it. “ Horm”, in the scholastic 
language, meant the same with eldog and species, but by later 
usage it has become a thing almost wholly of sense. For this 
we are, in a great measure, indebted to Reid, and especially to 
his interpreter Dugald Stewart, who was the great authority 
in most of our colleges not many years ago. The writer well 
remembers when he had to get for a lesson so many pages of 
this author, and how terribly his common-sense was perplexed 
with these “sensible forms” or phantoms, and the use made 
of them by the foolish Schoolmen, as they were described by 
Stewart and Reid. What a puzzle it was to understand, for 
example, how the square form, or square zdea, with all its 
sharp points and angles and clumsy squareness, could travel 
smoothly along the optical medium from the object to the eye 
(this difficulty being greatly enhanced by the straight line 
conical ray theory of light then universally held); how it could 
enter the round pupil of the visual organ; how it found its 
way among its fluid lenses, and, most marvellous of all, how 
it could travel down the narrow thread of the optic nerve, 
until, at last, this troublesome materiality, or the square ghost 
of it, found rest in the mind itself. Another mystery ; how 
“they were sent forth from their object”, as Stewart says, or 
how these scaly forms, thus continually thrown off, as the 
se"pent casts her skin, could move through space at all, or 
how any mind could possibly hold to things so difficult of ra- 
tional conception. We have since become convinced that the 
Schoolmen were not such fools as this would make them. 
Certainly Aristotle was not. With them, eldos, or species, was 
not a shape in space, but a representative energy which the 
mind read and recognised, and from it made its own more 
perfect form, a reality far more glorious, we may say, than 
that remote cause from which it came. It was like the letters 
of a book, which bring along with them, not the actual think- 
ing of the author, much less its remote outward objects, but 
that from which the mind reconstructs the thought, better it 
may be, higher and clearer, it may be, than the original itself; 
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and hence it was that the wise Greeks actualy called reading 
dvaytyvaokey, a re-knowing, or knowing again. 

That the “sensible species” was regarded thus as a repre- 
sentative, is evident in that quotation from Des Cartes which 
Stewart so wholly misunderstood from not being able to com- 
prehend how Des Cartes could reject the flying images, which 
he calls a “‘ vulgar notion”, and yet hold to the ancient doctrine 
of the “idea as alone the immediate object of perception”. 
They were not a likeness but a sign, says Des Cartes, wt, exem- 
pli gratia, verba et signa nullo modo similia iis que signifi- 
cant. See Des Cartes as quoted by Stewart. Aristotle has, 
to be sure, his figure of “the wax and the ring”, but no one 
who reads closely all he says, can think that he meant any- 
thing else than a mere comparison of effects, or had in view 
any actual space likeness. 


“We fully admit”, says the Reviewer of Dr. H., “that man 
is rational. He is able to discern, in objects of sense, more 
than sense reveals”. Does the writer fully understand the ex- 
tent of his admission? There is then not only a spiritual eye, 
but a spiritual light higher than those of sense. E nihilo nihil: 
Nothing can come from nothing; more cannot come from less. 
This whole apparatus of higher vision, that which is seen, the 
seeing itself, must have come from some other and higher 
sphere. As the sense is only the occasion for bringing them ‘ 
out, they must have been born with man. There is no other 
conceivable source except some subsequent divine inspiration ; 
and why not as well conceive this to have been the case at 
the birth of humanity, when God “breathed into man a 
nephesh hayya”, but of a higher kind than that of the ani- 
mal,—when he “ created man in his own” uncreated and eter- 
nal “image”, when “the inspiration of the Almighty gave 
him understanding”. ‘ He is able to discern in sense more 
than sense reveals”. We know that after using such language 
there is a way of getting down from it, and talking of a power, 
a faculty, a potentiality, a possibility, which may as well be 
predicated of anything else as man. The merest animal may 
have connected with him such a possibility of becoming ra- 
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tional as far as we know. There may be in God’s wide king- 
dom of means a potency for almost any purpose; but no 
man can tell what he means by such a blank unfurnished 
power, unless he comes back, as Locke does expressly, and 
the common-sense school virtually, and makes it, after all, but 
a reflection of the sense, instead of a distinct and higher 
revealing. A power—a faculty—to do what? What it knows 
not? If it be a power without something that may be called 
an innate knowledge of its own, as well talk of an eye seeing, 
or a power of seeing, without light or anything to be seen. A 
faculty of seeing cannot make the object of sight. A mere 
power or potentiality of knowing? What is it without some. 
thing in the organisation of the faculty to determine it to the 
knowing of one thing more than another? But the moment 
we bring anything of this kind into this blank power, we have 
a primal furnishing of the soul ; we have something like ideas ; 
we have a varied, @ priori knowledge which knows the moment 
the sense, or anything else, brings before it the truth to be 
known. In such a view we see the reason of those new reve- 
lations, those new “discernings”, when the dark and dull 
notions of the sense are brought within the circle of its light. 
Nihil in intellectu quod non prius in sensu. There is no pos- 
sibility of getting away from this, unless we give to the soul 
itself something we may call a knowledge. Locke’s faculty 
of reflection is only a reflex attempt to get something new out 
of the sense and the memory, which, after all, he makes but 
the child of the sense. Primary laws of belief can do no 
better. They are but blanks unless there is some @ priori 
knowledge to determine them to believe one thing rather than 
another. The Reviewer, after making this wonderful admis- 
sion that man is a rational being, having something by which 
“he discerns more than the sense reveals,” flounders on for 
some time, with the same kind of language, but as he can 
make nothing of it, concludes, at last, by saying—‘ we have 
not space to argue these things”. A blank faculty he seems 
to see is not enough, and yet the moment we attempt to fill up 
this blank with any thing that would make it a power for one 
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thing more than another, we admit something which we can- 
not distinguish from diversities of cognitions in the original 
birth-furnishing of the soul,—something, in short, which we 
must call a knowledge, an @ priort knowledge, or a knowing 
wholly independent of sense, and which the soul brings with 
it, more or less, to its first and every judgment of the things of 
sense. And thus the maxim is reversed—nihil in sensu quod 
non prius in intellectu ; there is nothing in the human sense 
that is not, somehow, modified, or made different by the 
human intellect. In its first numberings of sensible things the 
soul brings with it its innate knowledge of numbers, elementary 
indeed, but all there, even to the highest heights of the mathe- 
matics. In its first judgings it has its ideas of difference and 
identity. In its first space measurements it has its ideas of 
ratio, of equality, of equivalence, whether as belonging to 
the relative spatial or the absolute angular dimension, although 
it hath not yet learned the mathematical names. The things 
to which it applies these measuring ideas are but its diagrams ; 
it never got its ideas from them. They lie in the soul ready 
for use when demanded. The first straight, or seemingly 
straight, line the spirit recognises, it immediately employs its 
innate canon or rule of straightness. It never learned it from 
the diagram, for the diagram is never perfect, and its imper- 
fection is brought to be judged by the spiritual or ideal stand- 
ard. The negative idea would be never known, were not the 
positive already in the soul. In its first sesthetic emotion, 
however faint and obscure, it has its idea of beauty, or all the 
mere feeling of the sense, whether of pleasure or pain, whether 
of smoothness or difficulty, would fail of producing it. It is 
because it sees its own idea there that the soul rejoices with a 
joy surpassing sense. And so we might go through all its 
ideal knowledge of space and time, its here and there, its idea 
of motion, its now and then, its innate thought, of succes- 
sion, of past-ness, presence, and futurity, all ready the first 
moment they are wanted, and forming the spirit’s calendar 
by which are measured the otherwise dark and timeless 
notices of the sense. All this knowledge, containing within 
itself a world of other knowledge, it has, not from experi- 
ence, but as essential to a rational experience. All these 
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ideas come with it from that supernatural preéxistent sphere, 
in which the human spirit, so far as it is rational, had its 
supernal origin. Though physically, sentiently, individually, 
born in time, it shares in the universal reason, and breathes 
the higher life of the eternal uncreated world. 

Now this is absolutely shocking, our Reviewer would say. 
This is giving man a divine knowledge. Why not, if God 
himself had previously given it to him? And then to attempt, 
by this daring, a priori reason to “argue the ways of God”! 
But why is this more presumptuous, more irreverent, as an 
a priort than as an a posteriori claim? We havea thought of 
God, one of the divine ideas ; it has come to us through a gift 
bestowed in the creation of humanity, or it comes to us after- 
wards through a sense medium (on the supposition that it ever 
could come in that way alone) or it reaches us through a writ- 
ten revelation; in either way we have a divine thought. Why 
is it more irreverent in the one case than in the other? How 
does it make man more or less divine in the one way than in 
the other? To know God at all, implies a divine faculty in 
the human, —the animal cannot know him, —to receive the 
thoughts from revelation, and know them as such thoughts of 
God, this also implies the same; although the necessity and 
the mercy of this latter medium should make us humbly feel 
how deeply we had fallen, how much we had animalised our- 
selves in spite of reason, and lost, or misused, the “ light that 
lighteth every man coming into the world”. We believe 
the @ priort men have, in general, as much humility as their 
condemners. <A right view of their doctrine should give them 
more. The extremes of philosophy go astray in both direc- 
tions. Unchecked by grace, the one becomes a vain, boast- 
ing, gaseous spiritualism, the other a grovelling, earthly mate- 
rialism. But this foolish charge of irreverence has no more 
application to serious thinkers on the one side than on the 
other. The Church has never held within its bosom Christians 
more humble, penitent, sin-loathing, — more self-abhorring, 
more deeply conscious of the degradation of the fall, than men 
who, along with all this, have felt that this doctrine of the 
“spirit’s worthiness”, its original divine, and hence its divine 
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relationship, was the chief ground of all religion, and was 
intimately connected with all right views of man’s salvation. 

But Dr. H. is guilty of “ world-making” ; and so there must 
be brought to bear upon him that old battery of misapplied 
texts which has been so often employed by men utterly uncon- 
scious of their own irreverence in so doing. They have them- 
selves determined what God is, and what he is not, and what 
he does, and why he does it, and then, if a man pursues such 
inquiries in a different way, be it ina style unsurpassed for 
philosophic dignity and religious calmness, straightway are 
heard from these defenders of Deity, the old exclamations, as 
though they were their exclusive property—“ Oh! the depths, 
ete.” — Oh! the presumption of the man who would thus 
attempt to fathom the divine ways! ‘For who hath known 
the mind of the Lord, or who hath been his counsellor”? May 
we be forgiven, if we even seem to use these texts profanely 
by placing them in this connection, but we think we are only 
rescuing them from an abuse which is sometimes little less 
than blasphemy. 

Especially is the Reviewer shocked at the boldness of the 
man who would hold that there are any a prior ideas as a 
necessary part of the divine mind,—“ any eternal and wnmade 
principles”, by which the Deity worked, — “ principles condi- 
tioned by no power but which must themselves condition all 
power”. This takes away from God, the critic thinks, his 
‘power of choice”. Under such a necessity of acting wisely, 
Deity is not free. “He cannot choose”, he says, “ he is con- 
ditioned”. It isa limitation upon him if he cannot sometimes 
choose irrationally, if it pleases him. It would be going by a 
knowledge and a reason independent of the divine will, above 
the divine will, — which the will itself had not made what it 
willed them to be, even as it makes things. Now what is this 
but making mere will, having no knowledge, no ideas, no 
principles, no right, no eternal law, no unmade, immutable 
truth, — for all these would be conditioning — making such a 
blank power, we may say (for wé// in such a case is a misno- 
mer), our sole conception of the Eternal God! And this they 
would call reverence! To believe in an uncreated world of 
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truth wherein God dwells for evermore, to maintain an eternal 
knowledge of such truth as something which cannot be other- 
wise than as it is known, to hold, in short, to “eternal princi- 
ples”, this is placing something above Deity, that is, condition- 
ing the Absolute Power. “The laws of the universe”, says 
this very humble and reverent Reviewer, “ stand in no eternal 
necessity, but depend on the free choice, design, and wisdom 
of God, who may ordain and establish them as he chooses, in 
endless variety of choice”. The writer, for a certain purpose, 
gets under the wing of Princeton; but his vocabulary makes 
it easy to determine his schooling and his theological origin. 
Here is that much-talked of “power of contrary choice,” not 
a new school doctrine, yet so keenly discussed in certain 
quarters, in respect to man, who may, in some sense, be 
said to have a power of choosing wrong; but the wonder 
here is its application to the wnerring God. It is curious, how- 
ever, to see how the writer mixes up things. We have itali- 
cised a few words in the above quotation which are wholly 
inconsistent with each other. The word wisdom has no proper 
place there. It could only have come from a misgiving. For 
wisdom is conditioning; wisdom is unmade; it ‘‘ was in the 
beginning” ; and all that belongs to wisdom, knowledge, truth, 
ideas, ‘eternal principles” are all equally ancient, alike un- 
created and eternal. They all condition; unless this “ free 
choice”, this “ endless variety of choice”, mean surely that God 
may sometimes, if he “ chooses”, act unwisely, and against 
the eternal principles, or make others in their place. And so 
one of this school, a mathematician, has lately said. There is 
no necessity in mathematical truth, nothing which God could 
not unmake and make otherwise. It shocked him, he said, 
that any one should affirm the contrary. What is God, then, 
in this view? He is a power and a will, a blank, conception- 
less, idealess being, living in a blank eternity of duration,—no 
determining knowledge until things are made out of which 
there could arise a knowledge of things, no conceivable thought, 
except, perhaps, a blank forecasting, a future memory, we 
might eall it, of what he would do in ages to come,—a 
solitary potency, dwelling in no present world of eternal 
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ideas, having no present «ya9dv, no kaddv, no immutable Good, 
no eternal Beauty, no Novs, no Love, no “ Wisdom ever rejoic- 
ing before him”. Relief from this may be sought from con- 
ceptions that come through the doctrine of the Trinity, but 
this modern theology mainly rejects those notions of the 
Trinity, so common in Patristic times, and which gave an 
ante-mundane diversity to the divine hypostases, making one 
the Wisdom, and another the Love, of the Father. These are 
called metaphysical fantasies, Platonising conceits, a “ Trin- 
ity of notions”, instead of that better conception of three 
blank persons which now claims to be the only Orthodox 
view. And yet the more ancient is the only one on which a 
true trinitarianism can be long maintained. It was the view 
which led the most thoughtful minds of antiquity, even with- 
out revelation, to something closely resembling, to say the 
least, the Christian Trinity, and to some such thought of the 
divine persons as may be derived from Prov. viii, 22, John 
i, 1, and Col. ii, 283. No doubt the metaphysical notion of the 
Trinity, as it has been called, has been carried to excess, re- 
sulting in the loss of the personal distinctions ; without doubt, 
too, have modern speculations, in the other extreme, so made 
the personal the only distinction, as to merge the relationship, 
the subordination, of the hypostases into a blank tritheism, 
easy of conception numerically, but far more difficult for the 
reason. 

The will of Deity is conditioned by his knowledge and his 
wisdom as something higher, if not more ancient. It is the 
contrary doctrine which is irreverent, — awfully irreverent, if 
any one should dare to follow it out to its inevitable conse- 
quences. Most absurd, too; for if God only knows what he 
wills to know, that is, if he makes his knowledge just what 
he wills to make it, with a power to make it otherwise, then 
he wills to know without knowing what he wills to know, 
otherwise the knowledge is before the will, conditioning the 
will, and so our circle brings us round again to that same 
irreverent position this hyperpietism so struggles to avoid. 

This is all still worse, if possible, in respect to another awful 
question intimately allied to the preceding. God must do 
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right, said Abraham of old, and Dr. H. follows him in this. 
God is “conditioned” by his righteousness. We have no 
objection to the word. It means just what was meant in the 
Patriarch’s exclamation. But some are greatly shocked at it ; 
for this, too, is putting something above and back of Deity: 
It is awfully irreverent to hold that his will cannot make r7ghis 
even as it makes éAizngs—cannot make right, even as it makes 
truth and knowledge. It is this divine will alone, without any 
connection with a divine wisdom and an eternal morality, 
that makes right. It is not the divine reason seeing a thing 
to be right, but God’s command must be right because he 
commands it, and this, not as an evidence to ws of some con- 
formity to the absolute eternal rectitude which our finite vision 
cannot see, and we therefore submissively take the believed 
command as such, thus using the word because in one of its 
true logical acceptations as denoting a reason for us, — not on 
this account, we say, but the command makes right per se, 
makes right what would otherwise, or if commanded other- 
wise, be wrong. This, too, must be carried out, not only to 
acts, whose reasons we cannot see, but to ultimate states of 
soul which seem to have their moral reason intuitively in 
themselves, and to be right or wrong per se. If God should 
command us to hate one another, then malevolence would be 
right instead of love, deceit would be holy instead of truth. 
Otherwise we are putting something above Deity, something 
which directs the action of this free choice, something which 
conditions this fearful will, the only thing truly divine,—and 
this would be shocking irreverence. 

We find it difficult to understand what the reviewer means 
by the “ wisdom of God,” when he happens to use the term in 
such connection. Sometimes he seems to think that he has 
turned the tables on Dr. H. In his a priori doctrine he says, 
he (Dr. H.) “leaves to the Lord no room for wisdom, save only 
on the question whether to put his act into counteraction,” 
that is, to adopt his own instead of Dr. H.’s phraseology, 
whether he will commence to make a world or not. If he does 
make one, Dr. H. would say, he must make it on some eternal, 
unmade principles, some reasons, determining to this or that, 
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both in the artistic making, and in the purposes for which it 
was made. The irreverent Platonists would say, the Great 
Architect follows some idea, paradigm, or pattern. Now the 
Reviewer maintains that this would be at war with what is be 
lieved respecting the present ‘astronomical arrangements” 
which are commonly thought “to manifest in a wonderful 
manner the wisdom and goodness of God”. If any meaning 
can be got out of such an argument at all, it would seem to be 
this. IfGod, in making the planetary worlds, worked accord- 
ing to any unmade eternal principles, whether mathematical or 
moral, or according to any plan or idea, then he did not work 
after his own wisdom, but another and a foreign wisdom, and 
this is “to take away his choice or wisdom” (the writer puts 
these words together with an or as though they were about the 
same thing) save only on the question, whether he would com- 
mence the work at all. 

A great deal of this pious nonsense may be disposed of in 4 
single paragraph. Dr. H. nowhere undertakes to “ teach the 
Lord” what he must create, or when, or where, or how much, or 
how long, or for what purpose, moral or artistic. There is not a 
sentence or a syllable in his works that can be tortured into 
any such meaning. He might say with all reverence, that 
even here, there are reasons lying in the very being of the 
eternal, immutable truth, conditioning the divine action, but 
the human mind has no knowledge, @ priori, or a@ posteriori 
about them. It has no means from nature, and the very dim- 
mest from revelation of forming any judgment of what they 
are. On this field of the divine moral reasons, though it is one 
so often and so confidently traversed by the dogmatist who is 
ever talking about his humility, the Rational Cosmology does 
not presume to venture. It would require not only an @ priors 
knowledge of principles and axioms, and first truths which the 
mind, even the human mind, can reverently reason about, be- 
cause God, from his own eternal fountain, has given it some 
light for so doing—but also a universe of infinitely varied facts; 
which man has no means of knowing, because they are not @ 
priori, and, should he undertake to reason from induction, as 
the natural theologian does, his sense, which God has so limited, 
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takes in but an infinitesimal portion of them. But the other, 
as attempted in the Rational Cosmology, is a very different 
field of study, and it is the blind overlooking the distinction, 
or the unjust refusal to make it, that has arrayed a great deal 
of false as well as shallow criticism against this work. 

God makes worlds when, and where, and for such purposes, 
we will not say, as ‘‘ he chooses”, or as it pleases him, but as 
his own high and inscrutable reasons demand. They may be 
moral; we cannot say that they are alwaysso. They may be 
artistic, having solely, as their end, the artistic excellence of 
the workmanship, or the manifestation of some scientific idea, 
or of some intellectual glory. There is nothing so irreverent 
in this, we think, as in the dogmatic assumption that all the 
worlds we see, or can imagine, were made for the one unvaried 
purpose of producing in each, and in the whole, the greatest 
amount of happiness, or pleasing sensations, in sentient beings 
high or low. Or they may be for ends, some of them, which 
are to us utterly inconceivable. 

But let us come down toa lower plane. If Deity does make 
worlds for any reason, then, says Dr. H., whether he makes one 
world or many, whether he makes them large or small, he 
proceeds on some fixed eternal principles in their construction ; 
and these the human mind may, to some extent, attempt to 
ascertain. Whether this is done by an@ priord or an a 
posteriort method would seem to make no difference on the 
score of reverence; it being a question, too, whether men do 
not cheat themselves, and lose sight of the mysterious duality 
of their own minds, when they think that they are humbly 
pursuing the latter alone, without continually finding their 
way by a light borrowed from the higher path. In one 
department, certainly, we mean the mathematical, none 
but those lowest inductionists to whom we have referred, 
would think of finding irreverence. If God makes worlds to 
move, it can be deemed no blasphemy to say that there is 
something in us which aflirms, a priori, that they would be 
much more likely to move in circles, or ellipses, than in 
trapezia, or polygons, and that, too, not only for moral and 
artistic, but for mathematical reasons. God has power to force 
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a planet, or a comet, into a zigzag polygonal path; but it may 
be doubted, whether reverence requires us to say that this 
could be done by a single law unfolding a constant idea, or 
without a forced change of the law at every abrupt angle in 
the passage. For God can no more act unmathematically than 
he can be unwise or unjust. It is not simply a spurious rever- 
ence; it is irreverence itself to affirm the contrary. 

Again, we may advance to a more confident position. Not 
only is it more likely, a@ priori, that bodies would move in 
circles and ellipses than in trapezia, but if God actually de- 
signs that they shall thus move in circles and ellipses, then we 
say, not as a thing which is likely, but as absolutely certain, 
that those circles and ellipses must have the unmade, un- 
created, and eternal properties that belong to those mathemat- 
ical figures, and that bodies moving in them must conform to 
such mathematical laws. This single example covers the whole 
field. In a universe at rest (which is perfectly conceivable), 
so as to be without motions or sensible force, all natural philo- 
sophy would be resolved into mathematics. Matter would be 
unknown except as figure. Time would disappear except as 
measured by thoughts. It would be a real universe, but filled 
with space-figures, their numbers undetermined and undeter- 
minable, but every one of them having those necessary, im- 
mutable, mathematical properties which the human mind can 
determine to a great extent actually, and in elements which it 
knows, @ prior, must virtually contain the whole. And why 
should it be so confident? Because these mathematical 
ideas are the ideas of God, and the human mind sees 
them by that supersensual light, that universal reason in which 
it shares, that divine reason (we must retain the word, though 
many may pervert it, and others cry blasphemy against all 
who use it)—that divine reason which God gave us, from him- 
self, when he created humanity. 

So far our way is clear. And yet the man who says that 
there are mathematical ideas according to which the Great 
Geometrician constructed, and must have constructed, the uni- 
verse, is equally exposed to all this mindless charge of “ dictat- 
ing to God”, and interfering with the divine prerogative. He 
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may equally be met with the exclamations, ‘O the depths! 
etc.”: “ Who hath known the mind of the Lord, and who 
hath been his counsellor” ? 

Dr. H., it may be said, has gone a little farther than this ; 
but it is only seemingly so. The most scientific find it ex- 
tremely difficult to draw exactly the line between the mathe- 
matical and the dynamical. May there not be axioms in the 
latter as well as in the former,—necessary truths, hypothetical 
of course, as all mathematical truths are, but still necessary 
when the conditions of the hypothesis are given? Now God 
need not make worlds, we say again,—or we do not know why 
he should,—but if he does make them, he cannot make them, 
so far as they are figures in space, except according to the 
mathematical ideas. Let us repeat the formula with another 
application. God need not make worlds, but if he does make 
them, and introduce into them forces and motions, either as 
world-constituting, or as superinduced, then he cannot make 
them, so far as they are figures in space having force and 
motion, except according to certain dynamical ideas. The 
only question is, Are there any such necessary dynamical ideas 
inseparable from any and every hypothesis of force and motion ? 
Or have force and motion their necessary laws as well as fig- 
ures? Certainly, beginning with the prime elements of these, 
there would seem to be axioms in them, necessities in them, as 
well as in the others. If God makes figures in space, it is not 
irreverent—certainly not for a rational mind—to say that these 
must all be mathematical figures, every one of them; and 
then, if it does not shock us to say that he could not make a 
circle whose tangent should be in less than a right angle to its 
radius, or an asymptote that would, anywhere within infinity, 
meet the hyperbole to which it belonged, though ever ap- 
proaching it,— neither should it make us shudder to hear 
one say that Deity could not construct a system of forces so as 
to make action and reiiction unequal, or a single force, unmodi- 
fied by any other, to produce motion in any other than a 
straight line, or that he could make two equally balanced and 
energetically opposing forces equal to nihility, instead of a 
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maximum of resistance.* Here are axioms of dynamics and 
statics which the reason seems to affirm as strongly as any in 
the mathematics strictly. There are more of them perhaps. 
It is certainly worth our study, and we see nothing irreverent 
insuch study. It ought not to shock us, as very wicked, should 
one attempt to prove that if bodies are drawn together, there is 
a necessity that such drawing should be in the inverse ratio of 
the squares rather than of the cubes of the distances. Even 
should we fail to discover this law, the universality of the ap- 
pearance should not only lead to the conclusion that it 7s so in 
all cases, which is induction, but also awake the soul’s a@ priori 
divining faculty to infer that it must be so, that is, that there 
is not only a universal fact in this case, but also a must, an a 
priori necessity, a reason, although we may not be able to 
bring it out from the deep place where it lies buried in our 
own minds, 


Again, the very being of matter may be force, and that 
primal force may have its law as one of the eternal ideas of 


* In the Rational Cosmology two forces in exact counteraction are regarded as 
the germ of matter. Laying aside any peculiar phraseology, it is hard to think 
matter (not think of it) as a thing for the mind at all, except in some such way. 
It is a doing something, as Plato defines all substance to be. (Sophista, 248, C. dgo¢ 
Tob dvto¢ Td dpdv, to be is to do.) It is resistance, action, and reaction. But be 
this doctrine of counteraction true or not, as making matter, it is curious to see 
how Dr. H. has been assailed for it. It has been ridiculed on the ground that two 
opposing forces make nothing. This is the grand idea of a long article of the 
Princeton Review for April, 1859. It was written by one, who, in such a position, 
shows the mere mathematician more than the philosopher. Mathematics can only 
express forces by having motion (or the outward sign of what the force is doing) 
one of the factors in the product. Whenever, therefore, motion ceases by two 
forces exactly equal meeting in counteraction, then that which is, dynamically, a 
maximum, becomes, mathematically, a nihility. As far as motion is concerned, it is 
“x—ax==0. The true representation dynamically would bex < > x denoting 
the maximum of energy, or doing. est, which the critic confounds with inertia, 
is resistance, as the etymology implies. Motion is ever the letting out, or the spend- 
ing of force. est is its highest state. A universe of forces at rest, or brought to 
a rest, would be an expression for the highest physical strength of God, as ex- 
hibited in space. There is a power in a few grains of quiescent dust that will rend 
the rock and might burst worlds in sunder. There lies sleeping in a small quantity 
of water a giant force, which, when unchained, that is, released by fire from its 
equilibrium, swiftly draws the railroad-car with its thousand tons. The power was 
all the time in the water and in the dust, 
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God which is to have its outward manifestation whenever the 
thing we call matter is to be created. Here, too, is something 
worth our study, and which we may study without irreverence. 
Dr. H. has given his mind to it; and whoever will examine, 
in a manner worthy of it, this great idea as it is developed in 
the Rational Cosmology, will learn much that will increase his 
admiration for the author, and give him a profound sense of 
what’ he has achieved in this department of thought. Scien- 
tific errors, if they exist in a too enthusiastic carrying out of 
the great principle of the work, need not detract from its real 
value, and no senseless outcry about “ annihilating matter”, or 
“usurping the prerogatives of Deity”, no stale alarm of Ger- 
manism and pantheism, should prevent us paying the just 
tribute due to one who so reverently serves God by seeking to 
explain what he conceives to be one of his divine thoughts. 
Even if there are mistakes of science, or defects of reasoning, 
there is no profanity in them. This is all on the side of those 
who would limit Deity, and the study of Deity, by their own 
narrow dogmatism. Even error itself may sometimes be better 
than truth pursued in such a temper. 


We ask the reader’s indulgence for appending a few more 
remarks on the subject of perception. They were intended 
as a note to another part of the article, but the intimate con- 
nection of this doctrine with all the matters of which we have 
been treating, makes it well adapted to the close. Aware of 
its importance as presenting the prime distinction between the 
two schools, as they are denominated, the @ priorz and the a 
posteriorz, we have labored to obtain the utmost accuracy of 
expression. 


We do not see distance. It is always a reasoning, an al- 
most instantaneous deduction from an assumed size and a 
certain angle of vision ;—-this angle of vision, so far as it exists 
in the sensorium alone, being but the more or less in the in- 
tensity of the sensation. I look out of my window; I see 
a light which appears to be as large as the side of the chamber. 
I look again ; it has dwindled to the lamp across the street. | 
had assumed a certain distance; the angle of vision, or this 
intensity of sensation, denotes a large object for that distance ; 
and so a large object I see. Again, the distance is corrected, 
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and immediately the vision changes; the largeness disappears. 
There is no absolute quantity in sense but that of intensity ; 
visual space magnitude is ever relative, the creation of a 
mental comparison. Aristotle well expressed this long ago: 
ov0’ 4) alaOnots peyebds eoTtiv dAAd Adyos Tis Kal Sivaus ; “sense 
is not magnitude, but a reason and potency of it”’—that is, it 
gives a force, or power, from which the mind makes a ratio: 
De Anima, I, 12, 2. And so conversely ; distance is an infer- 
ence from an assumed size; size is an inference from an as- 
sumed distance. Neither of these do we, strictly, see ; neither 
is in the sense, both are supplied by the stereoscopic mind. 
It is a reasoning process, swift as the lightning, yea, swift as 
thought, yet purely mathematical. Figure, too, falls under 
the same categories ; for it is the product of distance, angular- 
ity, and ratio,—a true perspective, of the mind’s own drawing. 
So far as sense is concerned, we never see things as they are, 
nor when they are, nor where they are. There is ever a cor- 
recting, a locating, a solidifying, a throwing out of things in 
the three dimensions demanded by the idea of space, or, as we 
have called it, a stereoscopic process from the supersensual. It 
is a pure statement in geometrical proportion, the same, essen- 
tially, in the most untanght soul as in that of the most scien- 
tific engineer. It has no names; it knows nothing yet. of 
sines, and tangents, and base lines, but it works by as unerr- 
ing a trigonometry as the astronomer employs in measuring 
the distances of the heavenly bodies. It is a supersensnal 
action of the intelligence, dimly, if at all, connected with the 
consciousness, or too quick for the consciousness, and yet a 
true reasoning from ratios, numbers, “ eternal principles” arith- 
metical and geometrical, which the soul has as parts of its 
original birth-furnishing. It does not send out its thoughts in 
conceptual diagrams, as something to be looked at or read on 
the outside of us; that is, it does not yet know itself knowing, 
or know the knowing, but the thoughts are there. The spirit 
actually reasons thus; the process goes on as truly as any out- 
ward calculus. It is as regular as breathing, or any bodily 
function. It begins in earliest life, it continues ever after. 
When we stop and think of our thinking, whether such effort 
comes from some discovery from within, or is prompted by 
outward instruction—when we analyse the process, and see 
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what the soul was doing in her secret chamber,—in other 
words, when we project it objectively as something different 
from the sevens, then we call it sczentia, mathematical science, 
but it all comes from the soul itself; it is only a learning of 
what takes place in that wondrous inner world having depths 
of the unknown exceeding far, perhaps, any that are yet to be 
explored in nature, or the world without. 

So with the hearing. The rational soul alone perceives 
music. The sense only feels, and what it feels is only noise, 
a roaring in the ears, until the intelligence sees (we were going 
to say) hears its own ideas, its own harmonies, represented in 
the motions, the forces, the numbers and the ratios which it 
brings. Without this it is only quantity; more or less of loud- 
ness. I have asensation. It is in itself nothing more than 
the mingling of two sounds, two vibratory motions, either 
simultaneously, or in immediate succession. I experience an 
exquisite emotion of pleasure. It is not a sense pleasure, 
though sense has furnished the materials for it. It is an intel- 
lectual joy. There is again this supersensual process going 
forth to meet the sense. It is the recognition of its own ratios, 
its reasons, its ideas. When my attention is called to the out- 
ward prompting causes, it is then that I perceive, outwardly, 
it may be said, the outward reason of this strange delight, and 
thus not only know, but know myself knowing, which, in this 
case, again, is called musical science. I find that the strings, 
and the vibrations they produce, are in certain ratios. I could 
have said sow priort. I could have divined that it would have 
been a rational (as it is scientifically called), rather than a 
surd, or incommensurable ratio; that it would have been one 
rational ratio rather than another; more likely some of the 
fundamental ratios, such as 4, }, 4, °, rather than such insolv- 
able ones as ;4 or ;. And so outward science afterwards in- 
forms me; but the supersensual perception from which came 
that joyous emotion, was no less perfect in its intelligence. It 
is even more “perfect, as being the ideal, the inward rule or 
canon, by which I measure the outward ratio, and judge of 
the degree of its accordance or discordance. It was, in fact, 
this inward vaticination that led me to seek the relations in 
the strings with a good hope of finding something that would 
satisfy the search. This is what the intelligence hears, and 
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which, when heard, it claims as its own. It is soul recog- 
nising soul, the prime elemental fact in all perception of 
beauty, whether it be of figure or of motion, whether of the 
eye or ear. 

And this suggests the thought that the same ultimate spirit- 
ual perception may come through different senses. I see the 
beauty of figure; I hear the harmony of sounds; the Greeks 
called them both dpyovia. The secing and the hearing both 
unite in the supersensual region. It is said that the percep- 
tions are simlar or analogous, but, so far as the soul is con- 
cerned, they are the very same; it is one and the same idea 
of the intelligence awakened to cognition and spiritual emo- 
tion through different media. | 

Akin to this, if not identical with it (at least, so far as it is 
intellectual), is the perception of moral rectitude. This, too, 
is beauty, proportion, dvadoyia, equality of ratios, lodrys, justi- 
tia,—in a word, a heavenly harmony. The best philosophy 
approves the thought, the most expressive etymologies favor 
it; the Bible seems to give it countenance. What is the 
music of the heavens? Is it a figure, or something more than 
a figure, that the extatic emotions of the redeemed in the 
contemplation of the everlasting righteousness, are expressed 
by “harpers harping on their harps’, “singing a new song” 
never heard by mortal ears, gazing on architectural beauties 
such as were never seen in any earthly temple ? 

But none of these things are in the sense. Go down to the 
very bottom of it, and we find only a difference of more and 
less — different degrees of intensity —either in different media, 
or in the varying forces of the same medium. They are vary- 
ing quantities of motion and force, and nothing more. But 
the soul is rich; and when these poor materials are brought 
into the light of its ideas, it immediately commences its spirit- 
ual architecture, constructing from them distances, extensions, 
intensities of light, or colors, latitude and longitude, figure, 
ratio, intelligible relation, beauty, harmony, all supersensual,— 
in fact, its ideal world, so far surpassing sense that could we 
see the outward ‘things themselves”, as some insist, and 
nothing more, we should find it but an unwrought chaos, in 
comparison with that more glorious reality which the spirit 
makes from this dark dnd amorphous material. 
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Art. V.—GARDINER SPRING, D.D., AND THE BRICK 
CHURCH. 


Brick Church Memorial. New York. M. W. Dodd, 1861. 
8vo, pp. 248. Works of Garpiner Serine, D.D. 10 Vols. 
M. W. Dodd. 


Tue Brick Church Memorial is issued in a style worthy of 
the church and pastor it is designed to commemorate. Besides 
engravings of the exterior and interior of both the old and 
the new church, and a striking likeness of Dr. Spring, it con- 
tains the discourses of the latter at the closing of the Beekman 
street church, and at the opening of the Murray Hill edifice ; 
his discourse on the fiftieth.anniversary of his ordination as pas- 
tor of the Brick Church; the proceedings of the Memorial 
Meeting; and Dr. Spring’s affectionate tribute to the memory 
of his revered wife. The whole volume is of no ordinary value. 
It has a deep interest for all the members of the Brick Church, 
many of whom fill places of honor and trust not only in the city 
of New York, but in other parts of our land, and in other lands. 
[t gives the history of a church which has always been con- 
spicuous in works of faith and charity. It narrates the story 
of one of the most honorable and successful pastorates in this 
country, extending through more than half a century. And 
thus it offers high themes of profitable reflection, ranging far 
beyond the circle for which it was directly intended, and 
bearing upon the widest interests of the kingdom of Christ. 
It discloses the secrets of the vigorous, prolonged and healthful 
influence of an efficient church, and an able and eloquent pas- 
tor, devoted with single heart to the one great object of the 
ministry. 

The corner stone of the First Brick Church in Beekman 
street was laid in 1766; its members came from the old church 
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in Wall street. Dr. Rodgers, whom Dr. Spring calls “the 
father of Presbyterianism in New York”, was its first pastor. 
Daniel Lord in his eloquent address (pp. 150-162) says, that it 
“‘contained the Democratic part of the larger Presbyterian 
church” ; “it was the patriotic in opposition to the conserva- 
tive and Tory party of the Presbyterian body in this city. The 
Scotch and Irish elements were vastly conservative; the 
American element, the New England element, settled itself in 
that edifice of which we, as the successors, are worshippers”. 
The recent noble stand of Dr. Spring in the General Assembly 
and in this city, in behalf of our government in its present ar- 
duous struggle, seems to indicate that this traditional patriotic 
fire is still burning as lustrous as ever. The church was made 
a hospital by the British during the revolutionary war, and 
defaced and left in ruins; but it was repaired and redpened for 
public service in 1784. Dr. Spring became the colleague of 
Dr. Rodgers in 1810, having in hand at the same time a call 
from the Park street church in Boston, and one from a church 
in New Haven. He was chosen with entire unanimity, after 
prefching two sermons, of which he says (p. 13), that he has 
“often been filled with wonder that these two jejune and 
puerile discourses should have decided the question in which 
so many interests depended for time and eternity”. We rather 
think, that nobody but Dr. Spring himself would venture to 
connect any such adjectives with any of his discourses. He 
addressed himself at once to his great work in the right spirit. 
The people expected “ popular” discourses ; and he preached a 
sermon from the text: “Speak unto us smooth things”, en- 
forcing the position, that the preacher's business is to declare 
God’s truth. No minister has been more faithful in this respect. 
His discourses are eloquent, realising one of the best descrip- 
tions of a sacred orator— Vir bonus dicendi peritus. But 
they are instinct, from first to last, chiefly with the majestic 
eloquence of truth. His appeals are forcible, often well nigh 
irresistible; but they are thus cogent, because inspired by 
divine wisdom, drawn from the sacred oracles. ‘‘ Dr. Spring”, 
we once heard a distinguished critic say, “has preached more 
good sermons than any minister in the country”; and one 
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reason of this is, that he has preached, not single sermons alone, 
but “series of discussions”, demanding severe study on his 
part, and elevating the whole tone and spirit of his intelligent 
congregation. One of these series, for example, he says, 
‘comprised a whole system of theology and consisted of more 
than one hundred discourses. It was the great effort of 
my life”. Several of these series are comprised in his pub- 
lished works. One of the first of these was the “ Discrimi- 
nating Traits of Christian Character”, 1813, preached to coun- 
teract “a hybrid theology, half Arminian, and half Anti- 
nomian — tinctured with the views of ‘ Marshal on Sanctifica- 
tion’ on the one hand, and the ritualism of High Church Episco- 
pacy on the other”; “in the main it was evangelical and Cal- 
vinistic, but it was hyper-Calvinism, and not that kind of 
Calvinism, which is taught in the Bible’. This work was 
greatly blessed, and has a permanent place in our best religious 
literature. It maintained the theological positions which its 
distinguished author has consistently held in the midst of all 
the collisions and modifications of both Old School and New 
School divinity. 

Dr. Spring was trained in the Old School of New England 
theology. ILlis father was. a distinguished representative of 
some of the peculiarities of Dr. Emmons; but the son did not 
adopt either the positions or deductions by which Dr. Emmons 
was separated from the body of the old Hopkinsians. He has 
never favored the exercise scheme in its Emmonsite type, but 
has been faithful to the real spirit of the Edwardean theology. 
On the three points of a limited atonement, absolute inability 
and immediate imputation, his views, we suppose, are in 
harmony with those of Dr. Woods, and Dr. Richards of Au- 
burn. His positions on these doctrines, and his earnest inculca- 
tion of the duty of immediate repentance and submission, led to 
something of a controversy when he came to New York, which 
did not, however, end in his discomfiture. We have before us a 
pamphlet, noted in its day (the day of “The Triangle”), en- 
titled “ History of the Young Men’s Missionary Society of 
New York, containing a Correct Account of the Recent Con- 
jroversy respecting Hopkinsian Doctrines, 1817”. The subject 
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of debate was “the employment of Mr. Cox”, “a theological 
pupil of Mr. Spring”, the latter being chairman of the Com- 
mittee, then in session. There were “ strong suspicions respect- 
ing the orthodoxy” of Mr. Cox. ‘The Chairman was asked if 
the said Mr. Cox was identified with the Hopkinsians”; to 
which he replied: “ Yes, with what are called Hopkinsians 
here, but I do not admit that he is a Hopkinsian”. In order 
to settle the matter more definitely, it was proposed that the 
chairman himself should be examined, so that in this vicarious 
way the “orthodoxy of Mr. Cox” might be tested. And the 
Committee actually examined its chairman; the result of the 
whole being, as this report says, “that on the doctrines of 
original sin, atonement, total depravity, justification, and the 
nature of true love to God — Mr. Cox’s ideas, as represented 
by the chairman, were judged contradictory to the creed of 
this Society”. This result is stated with a breadth and inaceu- 
racy not uncommon among polemics, but the whole document 
is a significant evidence (comparing the present with the past) 
of the changes which time has wrought even in theological 
controversy. The views of Dr. Spring on all these points have 
been unchanged; but who now would venture to maintain 
that they are heretical, and “ contradictory” to the standards 
of the Presbyterian church? And to his high honor, it must 
also be added, that he has never been drawn either by misre- 
presentations or by insinuations into the arena of theological 
controversy, where laurels are often so easily won. With his 
unquestionable force and ability he might have became the 
conspicuous leader of a powerful party: but he has always pre- 
ferred the things that make for peace. Neither of the divided 
theological factions claims him asitsown. He is chiefly known, 
not as a zealot for ability or for inability, for imputation or 
non-imputation, but as a preacher of Christ and him crucified, 
honoring the divine sovereignty and abasing man’s self-righte- 
ousness. More than half of his published works have the 
Cross of Christ for their specific and central theme. Some of 
the most significant articles of Dr. Taylor in the New Haven 
controversy were occasioned by Dr. Spring’s Dissertation on 
the Means of Regeneration (1827), reviewed in the Christian 
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Spectator, 1829; but he still kept on his course, trying to win 
souls to Christ, without appealing to self-love as the spring of 
moral action, or invoking the aid of the power to the con- 
trary. Of the rupture between the Old and New School in 1837, 
he says, that though his “sympathies in doctrine and polity 
were with the Old School”, yet neither he nor his church 
‘could ever be persuaded that such a wholesale exscision, with- 
out any previous trial, was consistent with sound Presbyterian- 
ism”, And he adds (p. 29 of Memorial): “Our decision to 
remain with the Old School was prompt and firm, and not less 
prompt and firm was our protest against its exscinding acts, 
and that protest now stands on the records of the Presbytery”. 

The published works of Dr. Spring number seventeen vol- 
umes, besides numerous occasional discourses and articles in 
our leading theological journals, the latter for the most part 
anonymously contributed. In addition to the volumes already 
spoken of he has published Memoirs of Rev. Samuel J. Mills, 
Svo, 1820; Fragments from the Study of a Pastor, 12mo, 
1838; Obligations of the World to the Bible, 12mo, 1844; 
The Attractions of the Cross, 8vo, 1845; The Bible not of Man, 
12mo, 1847; Discourses to Seamen, 12mo, 1847, reissued in 
1854 under the title, Short Sermons for the People; The 
Power of the Pulpit, 12mo, 1848; Memoirs of Hannah L. 
Murray, 8vo, 1849 ; The Mercy Seat, 8vo, 1849; First Things, 
2 vols. 8vo, 1851; The Glory of Christ, 2 vols. 8vo, 1852; 
Contrast between Good and Bad Men, 2 vols. 8vo, 1855; 
Brick Church Memorial, 1861. These volumes give their au- 
thor a distinguished position in our practical religious litera- 
ture. They have helped to elevate and deepen the tone of 
religious thought and culture. They have been blessed to 
many souls in the great struggles of life. Several of them 
have passed through numerous editions. The Attractions of 
the Cross, and the Glory of Christ, take them all in all, are 
perhaps the ablest of the series, presenting the Redeemer’s 
person and work in all his fulness and fitness to man’s wants, 
and illustrating the divine character in its highest manifesta- 
tions. The theme inspires the preacher and carries him to 
the very height of his intellectual and moral power. The 
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Power of the Pulpit is an admirable volume for ministers, as 
well as people; it is a faithful portraiture of the principles 
which have made Dr. Spring’s own pulpit a tower of strength 
to the cause of Christ in this city, and in this land also. The 
Mercy Seat is an excellent spiritual commentary on the Prayer 
of our Lord. The Contrast between Good and Bad Men is a 
biblical biography, analyzing the characters presented in the 
Scriptures for our imitation or for our warning. First Things 
is a series of Lectures on the great facts and moral lessons first 
revealed to mankind, exhibiting both facts and doctrines in a 
novel and attractive style. And all these works are pervaded 
by a profound religious spirit, nurtured in the faith as it is in 
Christ Jesus, and abounding therein with thanksgiving. It is 
no wonder that, as preached, they often produced such a deep 
impression, and were, under God, the means of spiritual re- 
newal and sanctification to so many souls. Visitations of di- 
vine merey attended the word so faithfully declared. Re- 
vival after revival of pure religion blessed the church of 
which he was the faithful and beloved pastor. Few churches 
have ever had such a ministry ; few ministers have had such a 
church. That church is now made up of his spiritual child- 
ren, the crown of his rejoicing, the monument of his faithful 
labors. From Sabbath to Sabbath for more than fifty years 
he has taught them, and they have felt, the power of the pul. 
pit, and the attraction of the cross. His commanding person, 
still erect; his open face, instinct with thought and emotion ; 
his distinct and emphatic utterance, often rising to the tones 
of fervid feeling, when his weighty thoughts bore upon the 
conscience and the heart; and the evident sincerity and depth 
of conviction which pervade all his discourses—these “ aids ” 
to the pulpit have doubtless enhanced the impression of his dis- 
courses ; but the hiding-place of his strength is in the truth it- 
self, so fully believed and so thoroughly studied. This has en- 
abled him to speak with authority, as an ambassador of Christ. 
And here is the secret of his long and honorable career, and 
of his acknowledged influence. 

From his first entrance into the ministry, more than fifty 
years ago, Dr. Spring has always occupied a conspicuous 
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position. This he owed in part to his church ; but his church 
is also deeply indebted to him. The account of the Memorial 
Meeting, in this point of view, is of peculiar interest. The 
old sanctuary was closed May 25, 1856; the new church on 
Murray Hill was dedicated October 31, 1858. The pastor 
and people had prayed that he who had so long ministered to 
this congregation might be spared to witness the completion 
of this work. Not only was he thus spared, but two years 
afterwards he celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his ordina- 
tion with an admirable discourse on his favorite theme—Re- 
demption God’s Greatest Work. Two months later, October 
15, 1860, the Memorial Meeting was held—a Memorial of fifty 
years of arduous ministerial labors; of fifty years of a united 
church and congregation; of fifty years of God’s gracious 
guidance and favor. For more than half of that period, Dr. 
Spring has been the oldest settled minister of any Presby- 
terian church in the city of New York. Two generations 
had passed before him, both of which he had trained in the 
ways of the Lord. Those that then gathered around him were 
his own spiritual children, many of them already gray-haired 
men. And they poured forth their offerings of honor and of 
thankfulness, first to the Great Head of the Church, and then 
to him who had been a faithful bishop to their souls. Re- 
marks were made by Shepherd Knapp; a long address by 
Horace Holden followed (in which he said that a single lec- 
ture of Dr. Spring “decided all his future”); an eloquent 
tribute by Daniel Lord succeeded, with the presentation of a 
valuable silver service. Dr. Spring replied in a felicitous and 
touching manner, and also offered a resolution for the erection 
of a tablet to the memory of Dr. John Rodgers. Deceased 
members of the church, who had given it strength in days past, 
were appropriately remembered by the different speakers. 
Dr. Krebs read an address from the Presbytery of New York, 
saluting Dr. Spring as the “Father of the Presbytery”. Other 
addresses were made by Drs. Rodgers, Humphrey, Murray, 
Hoge, ete. Dr. Murray’s remarks contain an allusion to the 
possibility of his ‘saying something on a future occasion”. 
about Dr. Spring, “ when his work is ended”; but Dr. Murray 
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has been first called away. The honored patriarch of the New 
York pulpit still holds his place, earnest as always for the 
whole truth of God. And in this dark hour of our nation’s 
history, the crisis of its fate, his voice has given courage to 
the weak, rebuked the faltering, and helped to revive the old 
patriotism allied with the old trust in God. Serus in ccelum 
redeat. 


Arr. VI—THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS. 


Beauty, in the natural world, is that assemblage of graces, 
or properties, which pleases the eye. It is not easy to specify 
the elements that constitute it; perhaps we cannot say more, 
than that, in whatever it is found, whether in the human form, 
or face, in the tree in blossom, or in the richly-colored land- 
scape, it consists in whatever pleases the beholder. 

There is beauty in other things beside those which address 
themselves to the senses. We do not speak unintelligibly, 
when we speak of the works of intellect as beautiful. The 
mathematician understands himself when he speaks of a bean- 
tiful theorem ; and the chemist does not feel that he is bury- 
ing himself amid undefinable abstractions, when he speaks of 
the beauty of an experiment. There is beauty in thought, as 
truly as in the flower. A beautiful argument, a beautiful 
narrative, a beautiful poem, are as truly realities, as the blush- 
ing tints upon the canvas, or the speaking lips upon the 
almost living statue. 

We are also susceptible of the same delightful emotions 
from the contemplation of moral objects. Moral beauty in- 
deed has a charm which does not belong either to natural or 
intellectual beauty. Goodness is attractive beyond all the 
objects of mere sense or intellect. No color, no form, no fra- 
grance, no sound, no demonstration so much charms, as when 
we look upon the loveliness of virtue, and the “beauty of 
holiness”. In predicting the triumphs of the great Messiah, 
the sacred Psalmist uses the language: “ Thy people shall be 
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willing in the day of thy power; in the beauties of holiness, 
from the womb of the morning, thou hast the dew of thy 
youth”. Zion is called ‘the perfection of beauty”. Describ- 
ing the spiritual character of Jerusalem, the prophet declares : 
“Thou wast exceeding beautiful, and thy renown went forth 
among the heathen for thy beauty, for it was perfect through 
the comeliness which the Lord God had put upon thee”. Nor 
is it easy to find more attractive descriptions of moral excel- 
lence than that given by the Prophet Isaiah, when he repre- 
sents the Church as saying: “I will greatly rejoice in the 
Lord, my soul shall be joyful in my God; for he hath clothed 
me with the garments of salvation, he hath covered me with 
the robe of righteousness, as a bridegroom decketh himself 
with ornaments, and as a bride adorneth herself with her 
jewels”. 


The first and most obvious thought by which the preced- 
ing observations may be illustrated, is, that holiness is beauti- 
ul IN ITS OWN NATURE. 

Not more certainly do we look upon the rainbow, as its arch 
spans the heavens, or listen to the song which fills the grove 
with melody, with an ¢néuitive perception of their beauty, 
than we intuitively discover an intrinsic beauty in holiness. 
It is in itself beautiful and lovely. It consists in conformity 
to the law of God. It is the love of God and man manifested 
and acted out in Christian graces and moral virtues. Toward 
God it is the love that is supreme, and that is expressed in 
delightful complacency in his whole character; in gratitude 
for his goodness and mercy, and in adoring views of his great- 
ness ; in ingenuous sorrow for having offended him, in implicit 
submission to his will and authority; in confidence in his 
truth, and a cheerful devotion to his service and glory. 
Toward man, it is the impartiality of a benevolent mind ; kind 
and unenvying ; bearing and forbearing ; gentle and unosten- 
tatious; meek and forgiving; unselfish and of seemly de- 
meanor; unsuspicious, and at war only with wickedness ; 
rejoicing in the truth and full of hope; confiding, unwearied, 
and it ‘never faileth”. No right-minded man can look upon 
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such an assemblage of excellence, without pleasing and grati- 
fied emotions. So gratified are we, that the delight we feel in 
contemplating it seems as if diffused over the object which 
excites it. 

We make our appeal to the moral sentiment of mankind, if 
such excellence is not beautiful? Moral distinctions are as 
obvious as the distinctions between mind and matter, light and 
darkness. Character may be abhorred because it is ugly and 
repulsive; it may be admired because it is attractive and 
beautiful. There is something in the principles and emotions 
of holiness which in their own nature distinguishes them from 
those that are wicked and vicious; they possess essential 
qualities, or attributes, which constitute them what they are, 
and which render them worthy. 

It is worthy of remark, that the beauty of holiness is inde- 
pendent of the circumstances under which it is seen ; it exists, 
indeed, when no created mind sees and contemplates it, and 
when it is approved and loved only by the uncreated One. It 
existed in the Deity before created minds were brought into 
existence ; and it exists in millions of created beings in the 
solitude of their retirement, in the depression of their grief, in 
the ecstasy of their joy, in the secrecy of their devotions, and 
in the unpublished, unuttered acts of their self-denial and 
kindness, which are observed by no eye but God’s, and record- 
ed only in the book of his remembrance. They are beautiful 
because they are what they are. 

Nor is it that beauty is dependent on the state of mind with 
which it is contemplated. It is not the less beautiful because 
there are those who contemplate it with indifference, and to 
whom it “has no form nor comeliness” ; nor because there are 
those who contemplate it with disgust and abhorrence, and by 
whom “it is despised and rejected”. Such minds are depraved 
and blinded; they are disordered minds, and in a state of 
moral derangement. It is no proof that the rich painting of 
the clouds, when gilded by the setting sun, is not beautiful, 
because a blind man does not behold it; nor is it any proof 
that the Oratorio of Handel is destitute of beauty, because a 
deaf man cannot discern the harmony and majesty of its mu- 
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sical combinations. There must be a moral sympathy with 
holiness in order to discern and appreciate its beauty. A truly 
virtuous man has but to inspect it, and he feels its attractions. 
Set it before him, not in its shadowy image, nor its gorgeous 
costume, nor its frigid formality, but in its native and true 
loveliness, and he is touched by its charms. It matters not 
what modifications of moral goodness we contemplate ; what- 
ever be its moral coloring, it delights the eye of the mind as 
soon as it is seen, and when it speaks, is music to the ear. 
We move amid such an association of holy minds, as amid 
beds of spices, and their fragrance reminds us of the “smell 
of a field which the Lord hath blessed”. 

The native character of man is an odious character ; it has 
no moral beauty until it is transformed by the power of God. 
The more immediate effects of that transformation are beauti- 
ful to look upon, though they present but the faint lineaments 
of the veriest babe in Christ. Its first emotions of love, its 
first beamings of hope, its first lispings of prayer, its first notes 
of praise, how beautiful and heavenly they are! We are told 
that ‘there is joy among the angels of God when one sinner 
repenteth”, A beautiful sight it is, when, though he treads 
the straight and narrow way alone, he enters upon the path of 
life. There are thoughts of wisdom in his bosom, and there 
are transparent emotions, and heaven-imparted purposes of 
devotedness to God, which are in sympathy with angels. It 
is arenovated mind which he possesses, one that “is come to 
excellent ornaments”, and one that will be recognised and 
honored in the day ‘“‘ when the Lord of hosts shall make up 
his jewels”. And when such instances of moral transform- 
ation are multiplied, and simultaneous, as they often are when 
the Spirit is poured from on high, what scenes of beauty does 
the eye rest upon! How much more beautiful than dewy 
landscape, or blushing morn, when “the desert thus blossoms 
as the rose, and the wilderness becomes as the garden of the 
Lord ”! 

Holiness is also beautiful, in proportion to its purity, its 
constancy, its uniformity, its vigor, and its symmetry. We 
could advert to the character of holy men and holy women, 
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whose names are the emblem of excellence, and the remem- 
brance of whose virtues is as “ ointment poured forth”. They 
are scattered throughout the Scriptures, and throughout a most 
instructive Christian biography; time fails us to dwell upon 
them. When the Grecian painter Zeuxis painted the cele- 
brated Helen, for the temple of Juno, he selected five of the 
most beautiful women, and copied all that was most beautiful 
in the form of each. Some good men have clustered graces 
and virtues, and more than usually falls to the share of any 
one man. It would seem as though such completeness of cha- 
racter was made up of the finest and most enviable traits that 
adorn different men. Their inner life and their outward con- 
duct are in such perfect keeping, that we cannot think of them 
without being instructed, reproved, stimulated, and made 
better. They are captivating illustrations of moral beauty. 
There is nothing in this inferior world so fair to look upon. 
They are like the oasis in the African desert; fertile spots, 
watered by springs and covered with perpetual verdure, 
though amid arid sands. Man has indeed natural character- 
istics that are beautiful. His intellectual faculties may delight 
and instruct us; we may be captivated by the blandishments 
of his person and manner; in his natural temperament, he 
may be winning and attractive; but his fairest, brightest 
adornment is holiness. 

God himself is glorious “in his holiness”. Good men have 
high complacency in his character; not a few there have 
been, and are, who have taken delight in contemplating his 
excellence, and to whom it has been, and will be the theme of 
delighted and everlasting admiration. It is not so much his 
power, nor his knowledge, nor any of those perfections which 
are comprised in his infinite greatness, great and glorious as 
they are, that excite their gratified and admiring complacency, 
as it is that combination and concentration of moral excel- 
lencies that constitute his holiness. His holiness is his highest 
beauty. It is this which makes all his attributes beautiful, 
for which he claims the supreme reverence and delight of 
angels and men, and for which he is the highest object of 
complacent delight to his own infinite mind. 
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The beauty of holiness is apparent also, in its BENEVOLENT 
TENDENCIES. 

We are no advocates for the theory that utility constitutes 
either the essence, the foundation, or the measure of moral 
virtue. Because a course of conduct actually secures the well- 
being of others, or our own, it does not follow, that, on this 
account, it is virtuous; nor does it necessarily follow that it is 
virtuous, because this is its tendency. If there be no other 
criterion of moral rectitude than its benevolent effects, we see 
not how the inference can be repelled that there is no such 
thing as moral rectitude in the universe. If this be true, 
happiness is the supreme good, and moral rectitude is but the 
means of securing it. That it is not true, is perfectly obvions 
from the single fact, that all men naturally love happiness, 
and as naturally hate moral rectitude. Moral rectitude is the 
supreme good; it is the duty of men to pursue it as such; ° 
while there is no such excellence in mere happiness, nor are 
men ever justified in making it the supreme object of their 
pursuit. Holiness produces happiness; but it is as distinct 
from happiness as the cause is distinct from the effect. It is 
the tendency of holiness to produce happiness ; but this ten- 
dency does not constitute it holiness. So far from its essential 
excellence consisting in its conduciveness to good, this con- 
duciveness arises from its essential excellence. “It must be 
obvious to every mind, that a principle may in its nature, 
when put into practical exercise, be fitted to produce happi- 
ness, whilst yet the production of happiness is not that which 
constitutes the rectitude of the principle.” It is not holiness 
on account of its benevolent tendencies; it has these benevo- 
lent tendencies because it is holiness. Though it is holiness, 
irrespective of the good it produces, the good it produces is 
but a manifestation of its excellence. 

And in this we see one of the beauties of holiness. Like its 
divine Author, it not only ‘‘¢s good, but does good”; good is 
the native and appropriate result of it. The more accurately 
and extensively we mark the practical operation of it, the 
more do we perceive its wise and wholesome tendencies. In- 
spect its principles, analyze its emotions, trace out its influ- 
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ences; and you will see that the uniform and invariable ten- 
dency of them is to produce a happy state of mind. While 
“the wicked travaileth with pain all his days”, the “ ways of 
wisdom are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace”; 
and while the former is “like the troubled sea, when it can- 
not rest”, a “ good man is satisfied from himself”, Holiness, 
in all its forms, commends itself to man’s spiritual nature ; it 
delights his intellect, interests his imagination, and satisfies 
his conscience ; while in all the active pursuit of it, he is em- 
ployed in occupations that consult his true honor and dignity. 
If it ever produces grief, and throws a shade of pensiveness over 
the soul, it is only for its own imperfection, and the abound- 
ing iniquity of a world that lieth in wickedness; and even 
then it isa cherished sadness, and one by which the heart is 
made better. There is nothing in the most ardent and strong- 
est holy emotions that produces satiety or weariness; nor is 
the mind ever so exhausted or used up by them, as not to look 
forward to higher gratifications. The sources of enjoyment 
which it furnishes are never drained and never become im- 
poverished. Its views are not unfrequently unutterably de- 
lightful views. Its powerful impressions of God’s truth, its 
sense of the divine presence, its habits of devotion and obedi- 
ence, are joys such as a stranger meddleth not with. It has 
the advantage over every other source of enjoyment in the 
habits it forms, the sins it subdues, the exalted end it aims at, 
and the immortality it seeks after. There is nothing except 
holiness, of which it may be said, that it is uniformly condu- 
cive to good. No pleasures of sin have this tendency, because 
they are followed, and often immingled with remorse; because 
they are not lasting; because they lose their relish by repe- 
tition, and destroy the relish for purer and higher joys. No 
exemption from care and toil has this tendency ; because man 
is formed for action, his nature requires thought and effort; 
lassitude and inertness are the bane even of his hopes. Nor 
have wealth, and splendor, and earthly honors, and princely 
power this tendency; rather do they create more desires than 
they gratify, jeopard more tranquillity than they secure, and 
not unfrequently leave their envied possessors themselves to 
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envy the less agitated and more secure enjoyments of the 
more humble and unaspiring. The greatest and most perma- 
nent of all sinful pleasures, are never attended with the light 
of His countenance, whose favor is life, and whose loving kind- 
ness is better than life. 

These benevolent tendencies of holiness form one of its high 
commendations. Wherever it goes it is on errands of love. 
It drops like the rain, and distils like the dew. There is no 
mind it influences that does not gratefully acknowledge its in- 
fluence. Whatever bosom it dwells in, and whatever portion 
of the world it visits, but for its conflict with evil, it makes 
that portion of the world, and that bosom happy. Nay, its 
very conflict with wickedness is proof of its loveliness; for it 
wars only with wickedness, wickedness which it would fain 
neutralize and eradicate; and though the process may produce 
agitation and effervescence, they are from causes which only 
indicate its intrinsic excellence. Its object is to reform and 
renovate ; to illuminate and make happy; to “pour water 
upon him that is thirsty, and floods upon the dry ground”. 
It is the great healer of the maladies that affect our race, 
gradually alleviating the curse upon man, and the curse upon 
the ground for man’s sake. It is the fountain which sends 
forth streams of gladness, immingled with no bitter ingredi- 
ents; like waters which issued from the sanctuary, “ every- 
thing shall live whither the river cometh”. And is there 
nothing beautiful in such benevolent tendencies? Is not the 
light beautiful which chases the darkness from so many minds 
eurtained with the shadow of death? Is not the love beauti- 
ful which hears the sighing of the prisoner, and binds jarring 
humanity in one sweet brotherhood, so that they shall not 
hurt, nor destroy in all God’s holy mountain? Is not the joy 
beautiful, at which the mountains and the hills break forth 
into singing, and all the trees of the field clap their hands ? 
The charms of nature, and the mere imitative creations of art, 
are limited and inferior departments of beauty’s empire. 
Purer loveliness and beauty far more attractive crown this 
work of God, compared with which the sweetest and most 
fragrant flower his hands have planted becomes shapeless and 
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fades away. Bashan languisheth, and Carmel, and the flower 
of Lebanon languisheth ; while the beauty of holiness never 
withers, nor is its leaf less green in the year of drought, nor 
does it ever cease from yielding fruit. 


The beauty of holiness is still more conspicuous IN CONTRAST 
WITH THE DEFORMITY OF SIN. 

We look at sin in others, we inspect it in ourselves, and we 
see its deformity, and need no other proof that it is that 
‘abominable thing which God’s soul hateth”. Reason abhors 
it; conscience revolts from it; and did it not find a friend and 
patron in the heart of man, no place would be found for it 
this side the world where it meets its just recompense. Yet 
have we no doubt that He “ who is wise in heart and mighty 
in strength”, so overrules it that in its final results it is turned 
to good account. ‘Surely the wrath of man shall praise the 
Lord, and the remainder thereof he will restrain”. Nor is 
the thought an unnatural one, that one of the objects which a 
wise providence purposes to accomplish by allowing it to exist, 
is to make it show forth in bold relief, and strong contrast, the 


} beauties of holiness. 


We say, this is not an unnatural thought; we may add, it 
is a revealed thought. “There must be heresies among you”, 
says the Apostle, “that they who are approved may be made 
manifest”. Truth never appears so true and pure, as when 
seen in contrast with error; nor is it ever so highly valued by 
its friends, as when, like the moon, walking in her brightness, 
it makes its path luminous amid a night of storms. So holiness 
never appears so beautiful and lovely, as when contrasted with 
sin, and its varied colors are vividly painted upon the dark and 
retiring cloud of human wickedness. It would be an impeach. 
ment of the divine wisdom to affirm that created minds are 
imperfectly constituted; nor is it any evidence of their imper- 
fection, that they may be so constituted, as that, in order to 
know the good in the highest degree, they must have the 
knowledge of the evil. If the analogy holds good in the moral 
world, which confessedly exists so extensively elsewhere, holi- 
ness is seen in its true splendor only when distinguished from 
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and in contrast with that which is sinful, and when, like a stream 
of purest, whitest light, it descends upon Egyptian darkness. 
The time was when there was no sin in the universe; nor is 
it too much to say, that the sinless hosts of heaven knew not how 
pure they were, nor how to appreciate their unsullied purity, 
nor how highly favored of God they were for being preserved 
in holiness, until they saw some of their own number fall from 
their high estate, and become deformed and odious and scathed 
by sin. That hateful apostacy had a reiiction upon the views 
and character of the unfallen that is felt to the present day, 
and that will be felt through interminable ages, if it be but to 
give emphasis to their words when they say: “ Holy! holy! 
holy is the Lord of hosts! the whole earth is full of his glory” ! 
Ever since man’s apostacy in Paradise, sim has been the na- 
tive and natural element of the human mind: “The whole 
world lieth in wickedness”. And when the first ray of holi- 
ness fell upon it, how brightly it shone! and when that early 
promise that embodied it was uttered, and began to be devel- 
oped in the heavenly purity and hopes it imparted, how 
beautiful was its lustre, and how bright its beams as it began 
its course! And now when for six thousand years, sin and 
holiness have had a place on the earth, how obvious is it that 
they have been making each other “ manifest”; and that not 
more certainly does holiness illustrate the nature and deformity 
of sin, than sin illustrates the nature and beauty of holiness. 
We have but to look at facts. If we are Christians, we can 
perceive the change which the grace of God has made in us 
and for us. And how beautiful are those emotions, and how 
precious those hopes, which are the fruit of his Spirit, contrast- 
ed with the enmity of the carnal mind, and those dark fore- 
shadowings of the future which once enwrapped us, because 
we were without God and without hope in the world. If you 
look at others, at home and abroad, far off and near, you will 
have new views of the beauty of holiness. Set before your 
minds the hard frozen heart of the obdurate sinner, who 
is unmoved by all the power of God’s truth, and all the per- 
suasive motives of the Gospel; who has eyes but cannot see, 
10 
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and ears but cannot hear; who when God calls does not 
answer, and who, while he has a name and a place among 
living men, is himself dead in tresspasses and sins. And then 
fix your thoughts upon one who is humbled in the dust and 
hastens to prostrate himself at the foot of the cross, and com- 
mit his guilty soul into the hands of sovereign mercy. See 
that wretched prodigal as he breaks away from the restraint of 
the divine authority, and the bosom of divine love, and wan- 
ders in the drear wilderness, and wallows in his lusts, and worn 
by famine, dies in remorse, agony, and despair. And then 
mark the footsteps of one who, ashamed of his folly, traces 
his weary way to his father’s house, takes the place of a child 
in the family of God, comes to his bed of death in peace, and 
in the vigor of faith, and the serenity and cheerfulness of hope, 
commits his departing spirit to one who will keep it to the day 
of his appearing. Look over the face of human society, and 
mark the career of the man, whose sin, shame, and misery 
multiply and augment the sin, shame, and misery of the world 
in which he*dwells; who is worse than useless because he is 
the enemy of God and man, and the instrument of perdition to 
others. And then mark the career of the man whose charac- 
ter is an ornament to his race, who lives to be useful, whose 
wisdom, virtue and honor make the world in which he lives 
brighter, and better, and happier. In such a view, who has 
not new and more vivid impressions of the beauty of holiness ? 

We may also inspect these opposites more closely and in 
some of their more distinctive attributes and characteristics. 
There is the malignity of sin; and the benevolence of holiness. 
There is the irritation, the resentment, the fury of sin; and the 
meekness, the forbearance, and the forgiving spirit of holiness. 
There is the fraud, the falsehood, the treachery, of sin ; and the 
honesty, the truth, the fidelity of, holiness. There is the licen- 
tiousness, the debauch, the squalid wretchedness of sin; and 
the cireumspection, the honor, and the purity of holiness: 
There is the ignoble meanness and egotism of sin; and the 
noble generosity and self-denial of holiness. There is the pro- 
fanity of sin, setting its tongue against the heavens, and its 
mouth feeding on foalishness; and on the other hand, there 
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is the respect for God, the reverence for God, the worship and 
honor of God, where holiness presents its incense and a pure 
offering. On the one hand, there is the folly of sin, turning the 
Sabbath into a day of care, toil, and dissipation, and making 
the lives of men bitter with hard bondage; and on the other, 
there is the weekly jubilee of holiness, enjoying its loved repose 
amid the quietness and devotions of God’s day of rest. Here 
there is the unhallowed avarice of sin, with all its host of evils 
to individuals, to families, to the world; there, there is the con- 
tentment of holiness with all its innumerable train of blessings, 
chasing away from the hearts and habitations of men the thou- 
sand passions which agitate and torment. There is Nero 
singing on his lyre while Rome is wrapt in flames ; and there is 
Paul exclaiming: “I am ready to be offered, and the time of 
my departure is at hand”. There are angelic smiles, and de- 
moniac frowns. There is a miniature hell, and a miniature 
heaven. And in this contrast, has not holiness a beauty ; and 
do we not contemplate it somewhat as angels contemplate it 
and with some measure of their joy ? 

If we would have these impressions still more vivid, we 
may turn our eye from lands cheered by the light and love of 
Christianity, to the dark regions of Paganism. We may 
transport ourselves to the banks of its sacred rivers, and to the 
rites of its polluted temples, and as we survey the deformed 
and abject population, think of the people who have “ heard 
the joyful sound, and walk in the light of God’s countenance”. 
Or we may forget the golden age in which we live, and what it 
is that constitutes its charms, and gives it its high preéminence, 
and throws around it so much of the beauty and fragrance of 
those coming days of which it is the precursor, and carry our- 
selves back to those leaden and iron ages of the world in 
which the “ Fatal Sisters” wove the web of human destiny, 
and the Prince of Darkness swayed so widely his cruel sceptre. 
And we may contrast them with those coming days which 
shall restore its lost holiness to our world, and the primitive 
Eden shall again bloom in beauty. Oh! what scenes of love- 
liness are these, some tints of which already begin to gild the 
blushing morning of that coming day. And what a heavenly 
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radiance will be thrown around it, when God shall cause 
‘‘ righteousness and praise to spring forth before all nations” ! 

There is a last thought we may not suppress in these illus- 
trations ; it relates to the beauty of holiness in the perfection 
which it is destined to attain in tts own native world. If the 
beauty and glory of man’s nature consists, not only in what 
it is, but in what it is capable of being, and will be, his capacity 
for holiness must be regarded as the crown of that beauty and 
glory. No created mind can gauge that capacity, nor measure 
its attainments in rectitude. 

In the strange and barbarous mixture of sin with holiness 
as it exists in this fallen world, beautiful as it is, its perfect 
beauty is never seen. There are rare examples in which its 
lustre shines forth; but as exemplified in the great mass of 
good men, it has no such glory. Even in the best, its 
beauty is defaced, is marred with blemishes, and has alloy 
and wickedness. Abraham must equivocate ; Moses become 
impatient and angry; David, impure and eruel; and Peter 
must lie and swear. It is not to earth that we must look for 
holiness in its transparent loveliness. It has never seen but 
one bright and untarnished exemplification of what holiness 
is; and so pure was it, and so reproachful to human wicked- 
ness, that men cried out, “Away with him! away with him! 
Crucify him! crucify him”! No; the spoiler has entered 
here. With all the power of the Mighty Healer, the poison 
rankles in every human bosom. The freest mind bears the 
marks of its native servitude; and though the chains are 
broken, they have left the deep furrows of their bondage. 

Yet is there this precious truth, in regard to the holiness of 
men on the earth. Not only is it, in so far forth as it is holi- 
ness, beautiful, and like the holiness of angels, and like its 
divine Author ; but its character is progressive, and its course 
is onward and upward to perfected excellence. From its first 
act of prostration before the mercy-seat, where it lifts its 
hands and heart to God; where it pours into his ear its voice 
of alternate penitence and praise; and where, in full view of 
the blood of the covenant, its faith takes hold of his righteous- 
ness and his promise; it rises, though it may be in unequal 
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progress, higher and still more high, till at last its anticipa- 
tions are realized in views that are to be never obscured, in 
affections of unmingled purity, and in the fulness of joy. 
Wondrous words are those uttered by the Apostle when he 
says: “ Beloved, now are we the sons of God; and it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be; but we know that when he 
shall appear, we shall be Zike Hm, for we shall see him as 
he is”. 

But how can man illustrate or impress this beautiful 
thought? If it requires holiness to discover the beauty of 
holiness, it is no marvel that it is not for lips of clay to speak 
of its perfected beauty. Reason and judgment have here no 
labored work to perform; for God hath revealed it all by his 
Spirit. Imagination here wings its way in silence, and its 
pinions droop. The impoverished heart, and even its sweet- 
est, richest experiences, scarcely tread the hither verge of 
those fields of light. It is arrested, and moved to tears, and 
it may be to precious hopes; and when it grasps the mighty 
reality, it is by a vigorous faith. Oh! how sin and the world 
separate the heart from God and heaven. Yet is the assurance 
a delightful one, that it will not always be thus; and that the 
little holiness that exists in the present world, is an earnest of 
the holiness that will be. Beautiful for contemplation is it, 
even imbedded as it is with the gross materials of earth; nay, 
the lowest and most imperfect degree of it possesses excel- 
lency with which no other created thing can be compared. 
And how beautiful when detached from the mire and rubbish 
of earth, and severed from all this sublunary alloy, it shines 
and sparkles in its own native firmament! “ Behold”, says 
dildad to Job, “ behold even to the moon and it shineth not ; 
and the stars are not pure in his sight; how much less is man 
that is a worm, and the son of man that isa worm”! Yet 
glorious, beyond thought, is the destiny of this abject worm. 
We look upon it, and then look up to the moon and stars. 
Resplendent as they are, man that is a worm will be more 
resplendent. Those lights of heaven are not pure in his sight; 
but man will be more pure. Brilliant as is yonder firmament, 
and decked with beauty as it is, scenes of brilliancy there are 
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far surpassing these. Matter is a perishing thing. It is the 
mind that lives. Stars, and suns, and systems shall be rolled 
together as a scroll, and pass away. It is holiness that lives, 
gilding heaven with its beauty. Denude that pure world of 
its purity, and it is no longer heaven. There is nothing for 
which it is to be so much desired, nothing for which its glo- 
rious Architect so much values it, as its holiness. Its wall is 
holiness, its gates of pearl and its streets of gold are holiness. 
Its city is holiness, “as it were transparent glass”. There 
‘shall in no wise enter into it anything that defileth”. It has 
adornments from earth; but they consist of ‘‘ the nations of 
the saved” which walk in the light of it, and of “the glory 
and honor of the nations” which they bring into it. “It has 
no need of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it; for the 
Lord doth lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof.” 
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THe Codex Sinaiticus, it is well Known, is to be published in four folio 
volumes. Dr. Tischendorf will receive, by way of honorarium, a few 
copies, ten of which he intends to offer for sale, and these-are all that will 
be sold. The editors of the Journal of Sacred Literature have secured 
those ten copies for England, and offer them for £25'each. The printing 
will be completed in August, 1862. Two or three copies ought to be 
secured for libraries in this country. 

Considerable progress has been made in exploring the ruins of the an- 
cient cities of Phoenicia. Operations were commenced at Saida and Sour 
early in the year, and are now almost complete. Remains of the Crusaders 
were found at both places, but none above ground of the Phoenicians. 
Gigantic blocks of granite, marking the limits of the ancient port of Sidon, 
still remain ; also on the plain to the east of the site of the old city, a subterran- 
ean Sidon has been discovered. Here, in 1855, the sarcophagus of Eschmanu- 
zar, in the cavern of Apollo, was found. This is the only great inscribed 
Pheenician sarcophagus hitherto discovered. Portions of another have 
been found in the same place by M. Renan. Also, on the rock-caves of 
Sidon, some of which are anterior to the time of Alexander, sarcophagi of 
various forms, some of terra cotta, ornamented with garlands, have been 
discovered. Other remains of different epochs have been examined, and 
portions have been brought to Paris. Some of the sculptures, etc., resem- 
ble those of Egypt; others those of Nineveh and Persepolis. Among the 
objects found in the caverns and brought home are many articles of dress 
and common use, Pheenician coins, and a leaden sarcophagus of good 
workmanship. M. Renan has discovered at Tyre, a mosaic, consisting of 
seventy-two medallions, containing mythological designs of great beauty. 

Even Mohammedanism meditates religious reforms. There has just 
appeared in London, Zhe New Koran ; or, Text Book of Turkish Reform- 
ers in the Teaching and Example of their esteemed Master, Jaido Morata, : 
of which it is said: “‘The boon of the Syrian prophet opens a gateway 
through what has hitherto been considered an insurmountable barrier to 
Mussulman progress. It separates spiritual religion from dead forms and 
superstitions ; offers a common ground of reconciliation to Christians, 
Jews, and Turks, and promises to brings about, by moral and pacific means, 
a far more important reformation in the East than is likely to be effected 
by Abdul-Aziz or the sword of Wahabites”. 

Literary Discoveries in Asia Minor. The Moniteur publishes the fol- 
lowing report to the Minister of State from M. Perrot, formerly a pupil of 
the French school at Athens, who has been charged with a scientific mis- 
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sion in Asia Minor. He states: ‘‘ Angora (ancient Ancyra), August 28th. 
I have made a valuable epigraphic discovery. We found, in visiting the 
vicinity of the temple, all the first part of the Greek translation of the Tes- 
tament of Augustus, of which Hamilton copied the end. Having ascer- 
tained that it existed in a good state of preservation behind a wall of 
bricks, forming the back of a Turk’s house, we purchased the wall and 
pulled it down. By laboring from morning to evening during five days, I 
have made a copy of the inscription. I have eight columns complete, not 
like those of Hamilton ; for at least several of them are the beginnings or 
ends only of columns ; and that brings me down to the middle of the third 
column of the Latin, and fills up many blanks in the original text, which 
is much more mutilated than has been believed from the copies hitherto 
used. The first four columns of my Greek text also contain omissions, 
but in the fourth and three following ones only a word here and there is 
wanting. I cannot tell you all the new facts that my discovery makes 
known respecting the life of Augustus, the honors which he received, etc. 
At the end of the first column of the Latin is a blank which is made up 
by the columns of the Greek text. They speak of the ‘absolute power’ 
which he refused, the ‘ perfecture’ which he exercised, the ‘ consulate for 
life’ which he would not accept, the ‘ perfecture of morals,’ and his title of 
‘Prince of the Senate,’ all of which are wanting in the Latin. The date 
also of his testament is given. By means of these supplements, I can add 
much more than I had dared to hope to the knowledge and true interpretation 
of this important epigraphic monument. I am at this moment in negotiation 
for the purchase of the adjacent house, which contains the middle part of 
the inscription. That which Hamilton had partially pulled down only con- 
tains the end. The text which he gives begins Table 4 of the Latin. 
There are probably, therefore, two columns of Greek to find, in order to 
reéstablish the text of this important inscription, and I hope that I shall 
succeed in discovering them.” 

Jewish Prize Essays. The Israelite Alliance has put up for competition 
the following prizes: A gold medal of the value of 1000f. for the author of 
the best paper on the questions as to what are the elements which the 
Jewish religion has bequeathed to those which have succeeded it as re- 
gards religious dogmas. 2d. A gold medal of 1500f. value, for the best 
paper, tracing out the present statistics of the Jewish people on all points 
of the globe. These papers may be written in Hebrew, Latin, French, 
German, or English. 

At Prague, Dr. Wessely, a Jew, has been appointed ordinary professor 
of criminal law in the Prague University—Dr. Weil, known in the 
learned world by his History of Mohammed and of the Caliphate, has been 
appointed ordinary professor in the University of Heidelberg. This is the 
first time that a Jew has been appointed ordinary professor at Heidelberg, 
or in an Austrian University. 


GERMANY. 


The fourth annual Report of the Committee on the grand monument to 
Luther at Worms, from Ritschl’s designs (of which we gave an account in 
vol. 2, p. 729), estimates the total expense at 200,000 florins, of which 
151,000 have been collected. Of this amount, 31,195 florins are from for- 
eign sources : Russia, 15,000; Norway, 5,300 ; South America, 1,561; United 
States only 144, etc. Two of the twelve statues, viz. those of Luther 
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and Wycliffe, have been completed by Prof. Ritschl, and are to be cast at 
the Einsiedel art-foundry in Prussian Saxony. 

Prof. Lassen of Bonn is engaged in investigations upon the Old Inscrip- 
tions of Java and Sumatra, published in Batavia in 1857 by R. H. Fried- 
rich. It is said that they cast new light upon the history of these islands, 
and of the Buddhist religion. The first half of the 4th vol. of Lassen’s In- 
dian Antiquities relates to Deccan, Burmah, Siam, and the islands of Cey- 
lon, Java, and Sumatra, from a.p. 819 to the Portuguese conquest. 

Philip Wackernagel’s invaluable Treasury of German Hymns, from the 
most remote times to the beginning of the seventeenth century, is to be re- 
issued, in a more complete edition, 4 vols., each volume to consist of seven 
or eight parts, at 20 groschen each. The whole work will cost about 
twenty dollars. A prospectus, signed by many of the most eminent Ger- 
man divines, recommends it in the strongest terms. 

The Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, vol. 6, No. 2, 1861, opens with 
an article by H. Schmidt, Repetent in Tibingen, on Augustine’s Doctrine 
of the Church. The Donatist schism gave the first occasion for the devel- 
opment of the conception of “ the Church”, and of its attributes and rela- 
tions, just as heresy had, up to this time, helped to give definiteness to 
doctrine. Augustine’s views are presented under the three heads of, “ the 
definition and universality of the Church”, “ the doctrines of grace” as medi- 
ated by the Church, and “ the relation of Church and State”. The writer 
finds in him the germs of many of the subsequent manifold Roman Catholic 
assumptions, with fundamental views essentially evangelical and Protest- 
ant, but not yet developed, as in the Reformation, with a sharpness suffi- 
cient to exclude errors and exaggerations. A complemental dogmatic 
treatment of the subject is added. The second article is a Biblical and 
Dogmatic Study on the Wrath of God, by R. Bartholomii, pastor in Wil- 
denstein (Wurtemberg), giving a full and candid exegesis of the biblical 
passages in which the expression occuts, and then, after establishing dog- 
matically the reality of this feeling in God, meeting the objections drawn 
especially from God’s Immutability and Love. In the third article, the 
question, May we Pray for the Dead ? is answered by Dr. Stirm, Counsel- 
lor of the Upper Consistory in Stuttgart. After showing that the custom 
prevailed, especially on the anniversaries of funerals, down to Augustine’s 
time, though no proper sanction for it as a dogma can be found in his 
works, especially in the scholastic form of the doctrine of Purgatory and 
the efficacy of the priestly offering in the mass ; and that even Luther does 
not wholly reject it (all these founding the custom upon a view of the in- 
termediate state as a period of purification even for the believer, and per- 
haps of change for all not fully obdurate at death, or who have died out of 
the communion of the Church, or ignorant of the Gospel), the author aims, 
in the exegetical and dogmatic parts of the article, to justify the belief of 
many modern German theologians in such an Intermediate State as a pre- 
paration for the final judgment, with its irreversible issues, and as a state 
in which conversion may occur. <A Letter to the Churches of Germany, 
by Prof. M‘Cosh, describing the English methods of bringing religious 
truth before the people in preaching and publishing, the recent revivals, 
and the leading forms of opposition to evangelical doctrine in England, 
is introduced by a note from Dr. Dorner, who had in 1860 written a 
similar letter upon the theological condition of Germany, which was pub- 
lished in England. This is followed by a full review of the Mansel and 
Maurice Controversy, by Dorner, with a criticism of Sir W. Hamilton’s 
Essay on the Philosophy of the Unconditioned, and, in reply to various 
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demands upon German Theology in a published letter by Dr. Fitzgerald, 
Bishop of Cork, a criticism of the English methods of metaphysical and 
theological argument, and recommendation of the German as alone suf- 
ficient to meet the forms of scepticism now rife in England. The arti- 
cle, occupying fully one half of the entire number, is of great clearness and 
value, written in a genial earnest spirit, by one whose residence of a year 
in England and Scotland, when a Repetent at Tiibingen, for the very pur- 
pose of studying their forms of religious life and thought, and whose care- 
fully maintained familiarity with both English and American theological 
literature ever since, peculiarly fit him to do this. His present position as, 
since Julius Miiller’s sickness, the leading scientific evangelical theologian 
of Germany, gives warrant for the thoroughness and comprehensiveness of 
the views presented.—The third part for 1861 has Ritschl on the Historical 
Method as applied to early Christianity —a thorough criticism of Baur’s 
destructive processes ; Von der Goltz, on the Theological Bearings of Ben- 
gel and his School—as opposed to scholastic theology and idealism ; Kalch- 
reuter on the Original Gospel; Diestelmann on the Baptism for the 
Dead (1 Cor. xv, 29) — “‘ baptized in the hope of a resurrection in Christ 
from the dead”; Prof. Schaff of Mercersburg on the Origin and Character 
of Monasticism—an able article ; Wittichen on the Church and its Officers. - 
The fourth part has a long account of the Oxford Essays by Diestel; 
Zéckler on Species, in its theological bearings (reviewing Agassiz and Dar- 
win); and Harries on Luther’s doctrine of Justification, as avowed before 
A.D. 1517. The first‘ of these articles is in the main a reswmé of the posi- 
tions of the Essayists. Their relation to German theology is judged to be 
rather superficial. The second article contains incidentally a high tribute 
to the merits of President Hitchcock’s Religion of Geology. It speaks of 
Agassiz as Professor in the “‘ Unitarian” university of Cambridge. 

The German Quarterly for English Theological Investigations and Crit- 
icisms (Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift, etc.), edited by Dr. Heidenheim in 
London, and published in Gotha by Perthes, is a new periodical, designed 
to foster the literary and theological communion of England and Germany. 
The first number, whose contents we have previously noticed, was pub- 
lished March 31, 1861. The second number, dated August 31, opens with 
an interesting article by Prof. A. P. Stanley of Oxford, on the Study of 
Church History, translated into German. It is a lecture of his course at 
Oxford. The second article is a continuation of the account of the Mor- 
mons from Mormon sources, by Dr. J. Overbeck of London. One of the 
objects of this review is to render an account of the ancient Syriac and 
other mss. in the British Museum. A series of communications describes 
’ a Hieroglyphic work supposed to belong to the times of Joseph; Rabbinic 
notices of the Burial-place of Joseph; Phoenician Inscriptions, a codex of 
the Prophets of the sixth century, and a Syrian Hexapla of the Psalms, in 
the Museum. There is also a valuable sketch of the Samaritan liturgical 
literature (19 mss. in British Museum), and a Samaritan hymn. This 
number concludes with criticisms of the Essays and Reviews, of Thrupp 
on the Psalms, and of the Life and Epistles of Paul. There are also two 

lates of facsimiles of the inscriptions, etc. The work promises to be a very 
valuable addition to periodical literature. 

Laemmer’s Monumenta Vaticana contains instructions to, and reports 
from, the various papal nuncios and legates in the early part of the 16th 
century. 

The Zeitschrift f. wissenschaftliche Theologie, the organ of the Tiibingen 
school, Parts 3 and 4, 1861, has Holsten on Paul’s Vision of Christ in 
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1 Cor. xv, 8; Hilgenfeld on the Quartodecimani of Asia and the canonical 
gospels ; Zeller, a reply to Ewald’s attack on Baur; Kunze, the position of 
the moon on the day of Polycarp’s death — he makes the death of Poly- 
carp to have occurred 26th March, a.p. 166; Béhmer, Memorials of Mid- 
deldorpf; Hilgenfeld on the apocryphal books of the Old Testament —a 
continuation; Volkmar on the Book of Enoch and the General Epistles ; 
Ochler on Gelasius and the Nicene Council; Lang on Baur, in reply to 
Gelzer and Landerer; the concluding part of an able sketch on Julian the 
Apostate. ‘ 

Ewald’s Jahrbiicher fiir biblische Wissenschaft, vol. xi, 1860-1, has arti- 
cles on the Hebrew Language ; the Structure of the Proverbs; the Drama- 
tic Element in the Prophets (Micah vi); the Biblical representations about 
seeing the Invisible ; the Prophecies of Christ and the Apocalypse ; Rela- 
tion of Biblical Science to our Times ; Survey of Works on Biblical Science, 
1860-1. His attack on Baur was written before Baur’s decease, and is re- 
plied to by Zeller, as above. 

The Theologische Zeitschrift, edited by Dieckhoff and Kliefoth, repre- 
sents the stricter form of Lutheranism. It is issued every two months. 
Among the articles are a continuation of Luther’s Doctrine about Grace, 
. giving a full account of his views on baptism; an Address on the Found- 
ing of the German Church by Boniface, by Dieckhoff ; a long article on the 
Romanizing Tendencies of a German periodical, Das Volksblatt fir Stadt 
und Land, by Reich. Prof. J. Bachmann contributes a full history of the 
Book of Judges in the Christian Church, giving an account of all the com- 
mentaries, etc. No one of the scholastics wrote on the Judges, and only 
two of the mystics, Rupert of Duytz, and Hugo of St. Victor. The patris- 
tic literature abounds in commentaries. The Song of Deborah has re- 
ceived the most attention. The subject is to be continued. Prof. Keil re- 
views, with sharp criticism, Bleek’s Introduction to the Old Testament, 
saying that he had only a superficial acquaintance with the Hebrew lan- 
guage. M. G. Schétt gives an account of the revivals in America, Ireland, 
etc. from the stable Lutheran standpoint. 

The Deutsche Zeitschrift, now issued monthly, contains Prof. Schlott- 
mann on Christian Truthfulness in Polemics—against Hengstenberg ; 
Prof. Diestel, The Present State of Introductions to the Old Testament— 
reviewing recent works ; an extract from Sudhoff’s Lectures, on Servetus,— 
an impartial account of his trial ; a criticism by Lange of Rothe’s idea of 
God and theory of creation; an excellent account of Gnosticism, by R. 
Baxmann, with reference to the recent works of Méller and Lipsius ; Bern- 
stein on the Exiles in Silesia ; Beyschlag on the Order of Evangelical Wor- 
ship, an address before the Union of Saxony; Erdmann on the Prussian 
Reformer, Speratus, two articles; a severe criticism by Prof. Hupfeld, of 
“the theosophic and mythological interpretations of Scripture’’, as seen in 
the works of Hofmann, Baumgarten, Kurtz, Delitzsch and others. 

The Theologische Quartalschrift (Rom. Cath.), part 8, 1861, contains a 
continuation of Gams on the Ancient Church History of Spain; Kerker on 
Preaching in the last part of the Middle Ages; Hefele on the question, 
whether Gregory VII (Hildebrand) sought to have his election to the pa- 
pacy confirmed by Henry IV ? affirming that he did, and that this was the 
last instance. ‘Nolte reviews at length Dr. Hussey’s new edition of the 
Church History of Sozomen, in a very learned critical article. 

The Zeitschrift fiir lutherische Theologie, Heft 4, 1861, continues Rudel- 
bach’s Confession, an autobiographical sketch of the state of religion and 
theology in Denmark. This portion relates to the years 1800-1805, and 
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gives most interesting details about men and parties. The whole work 
will make 3 vols. The second article by Mehring, on the Angel of the 
Lord, defends against Hofmann, Delitzsch and Kurtz, the position, that the 
Angel is Jehovah manifested —in the early books of the Old Testament; 
but takes the ground that in the prophets (particularly Zechariah and 
Daniel) the Angel is distinguished from Jehovah. The other articles are 
Schott on 1 Cor. vii, 24-40; and Haase on the Roman Question. 

Guericke’s Christian Symbolism appears in a third, thoroughly revised 
edition, pp. xxviii, 739. 

Schlosser, the historian, died at Heidelberg, Sept. 24, aged 85. The de- 
cease of the eminent jurist Savigny is also announced. 

Dr. Déllinger has recanted or modified his statements about the tempo- 
ral power of the papacy, now saying that ‘‘ the Pope, in the defence of his 
temporal power, was fighting for the most just cause; that the cause of 
the Pope was also the cause of all legitimate monarchs and of the public 
peace and order of all Europe ; and that if he were stripped of his domin- 
ions, the restoration of his temporal power should be made the common 
cause of Catholic Christendom.” 

A number of valuable biographical works, illustrating the history of the 
church, have been published in Germany the last year, besides the series . 
on the Reformed church edited by Hagenbach, and that on the Lutheran 
church, just begun. Among these are two works on the Swabian reformer, 
Ambrose Blaurer, one by Keim, and a fuller account by Pressel. The 
Slavic reformer Truber (translator of the New Testament into the Wendish), 
is commemorated by Sillen. Francke’s correspondence with Spener, and 
his autobiography, have been published by Kramer; much of the matter 
is quite new. 


HOLLAND. 


A writer in the Neue Hvangelische Kirchenzeitung divides the theolo- 
gical movements in Holland into four parties. 1. The strict Orthodox. 
2. The mild Orthodox. 38. The moderate Liberals (the school of Gro- 
ningen). 4. The Liberals proper — degenerating on the extreme left into 
a materialistic tendency. The 1st has its chief seat at the Hague, and is 
represented by Groen van Prinsterer, who has been a minister of state, 
and a deputy, resigning the latter post when the government abolish- 
ed specific religious instruction in the schools. He contended strongly 
against all infidel tendencies, and vindicated the idea of the Christian 
state (like Stahl in Prussia). Capadose, Makai, and Elout van Souter- 
wonde, also belong to this party, which is small innumbers. A ‘ method- 
istic-pietistic’ abhorrence of the world is also ascribed to them. They 
hold in general to the decrees of Dort. (The poet Bilderjik, who died in 
1831, began the revival which led to the formation of this party, which is 
separated from the national church, In 1845 they formed a Reiinion of 
Christian Friends, of which Van Prinsterer is the President.) 2. The 
mild orthodox are united in a society called Earnestness and Peace, and 
publish a journal with the same title, edited by Chantepie de la Saussaye, 
one of the pastors of the Walloon Church at Leyden. He has lately pub- 
lished a work in Paris on the Religious Crisis in Holland, in reply to Van 
Prinsterer’s charges that he had abandoned orthodoxy. Among the other 
representatives of this tendency are Domine Beets, President of the above 
Society, a pastor in Hemstede near Haarlem, well known as a poet and re- 
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ligious writer; Domine Helldring, the Wichern of Holland, founder of a 
Magdalen Asylum at Steenbeck ; Hasenbrock, reputed the first pulpit ora- 
tor of Amsterdam; Van Rhyn, who visited the East Indian missions and 
wrote an account of them; Van Osterzee, the author of some of the best 
portions of the new Bible-Work of Lange; Prof. Doedes of Utrecht, who 
has written ably against the deistic and pantheistic tendencies; Trottet, a 
pupil of Vinet and Neander, who has written for the Revue Chrétienne an 
account of Dutch theological affairs, which Van Prinsterer accuses of mis- 
representing the strict orthodox. — This school is ethical in its tendencies, 
though holding to a positive revelation in Christ. Da Costa of Amster- 
dam is spoken of, as mediating between them and the strictly orthodox. 
3. The School of Groningen. The head of this school was Van Heusde of 
Utrecht, the distinguished Platonist, who published in 1831 (he died 1845) 
“The Socratic School in the 19th Century”. The tendency is Platoniz- 
ing; and it has an infusion of Schleiermacher’s system. Hofstede de 
Groot of Groningen is its present representative. In their theology, they 
are Arians, with a mystic tendency. 4. The Liberals, “who think as ra- 
tionalists, talk biblically, and live in a worldly way”. The University of 
Leyden represents this school, on the whole, though most of the clergy 
belong to it. 

Prof. Scholten of Leyden (Prof. of Theology) maintains a kind of “ deistic- 
pantheistic” scheme in his ‘‘ Doctrine of the Reformed Church in its Fun- 
damental Principles”, and his ‘‘Comparative History of Philosophy and 
Religion”. Like Schweizer, he advocates Predestination in a merely phi- 
losophical sense, as a fixed necessity. Professor Opzoomer of Utrecht, 
the successor of Van Heusde, raised a storm by his Inaugural Dissertation 
on “ Reconciling Man with himself by means of Philosophy”, advocating 
substantially the pantheistic scheme. Pastor Pierson of Rotterdam is one 
of his followers. Opzoomer is said to have great influence among the 
young men of the University. Kienen, an Orientalist at Leyden, denies 
the inspiration of the Old Testament. 

Schwartz’s Heraut, a weekly journal, and Heldring’s Vereenigung, a 
monthly, give, it is said, the best account of the state of religious affairs in 
Holland. 

The gefferal subject of the Religious Question in Holland was discussed 
by J. P. Trottet in the Revue Chrétienne, Paris, May and June, 1860. He 
refers, as authority, to an Historical Exposition of the State of the Re- 
formed Church in the Netherlands, published by the Walloon Commission, 
1855. M. Pierson of Rotterdam replies to Trottet in the July number of 
the Revwe. Van Prinsterer’s bee 9 referred to above, is entitled, The 
Anti-Revolutionary and Confessional Party in the Church of Holland. 
Amsterdam. 1860. 


FRANCE. 


The death of the eloquent Abbé Lacordaire is announced. He was born 
in 1802, educated for the bar and then for the priesthood ; and associated in 
1830 with Lamennais and Montalembert in the bold and liberal L’ Avenir. 
When the Pope condemned the doctrines of this journal, Lamennais revolted 
and Lacordaire yielded. In 1836 he wrote a letter on the Holy See, oppos- 
ing his old principles. His Life of St. Dominic appeared in 1840. His Con- 
ferences at Nétre Dame made him famous. In 1860 he was elected to the 
French Academy, filling the chair of De Tocqueville. 
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The Abbé Migne has in preparation a Complete Collection of Councils, 
80 vol. 4to, for 500 francs. It will comprise twice the matter of Mansi’s 
collection, and four times that of Labbe and Cossart. He also proposes to 
publish a series of works on the Agreement of Reason and Science with the 
Catholic Faith, in sixteen volumes, for 100 francs. 

The Revue Chrétienne for May has a continuation of the excellent article 
on Marguerite de Valois, and a review, by Bonnet, of Vinet’s work on the 
French Preachers. The June number contains an excellent essay by Charles 
Secrétan on Progress, in a Christian acceptation ; a review of the Oxford 
Essays and Reviews by De Pressensé, on the whole unfavorable to them, 
though in favor of the independence of scientific investigations ; the conclu- 
sion of Godet’s treatise on the Song of Songs, in reply in part to Renan. 
The July part contains a sketch of the Later Friendships of Fenelon by 
Froissard ; Diombres on Christian Life as viewed by Modern Catholicism, 
and a review of Quinet’s poem, Merlin the Wizard, by Leliévre. The 
August number has F. Kuhn on the Moral Element in the Romance ; Trot- 
tet, an instructive account of the Religious Crisis in Switzerland; Bastide 
on Individualism ; Grenier, the Grand Epoch in Christian Art. Each num- 
ber also has a Bibliographic Bulletin, and a review of contemporaneous 
events. Every three months, there is likewise published a Theological Sup- 
plement. The second Supplement contains a translation, by Sardinoux of 
Uhlhorn on the School of Tiibingen ; a translation (from the Jahrbdiicher 
JSiir deutsche Theologie) of Weizsicker’s review of the recent French 
works of Pécant, De Rougemont, Coquerel, Reuss and De Pressensé. The 
third Supplement contains a long article by Prof. Jalaguier, on the Old and 
New Theology, attacking the positions of Secrétan in his Recherches sur la 
Méthode, with a reply by Secrétan. The new Professor at Montauban, le 
Bois, defends his inaugural address on the Supernatural against the excep- 
tions of Réville in the Strasburg Nouvelle Revue de Théologie. — Articles 
promised for subsequent numbers are by pastor M. G. Fisch, on the United 
States; Dorner on the Sinlessness of Christ; Astié on the Theological Cri- 
sis; De Pressensé on Inspiration, etc. — The September part has a warm 
eulogy, with large extracts, of Mrs. Stowe’s fragment, The Pearl of Orr’s 
Island. 

The famous work De Tribus Impostoribus has been reissued m elegant 
style, the Latin text compared with that of the Duke de la Valliére, now in 
the Imperial library, with various readings from other sources. Only 482 
copies are issued, all numbered, from 8 to 4 francs each. 

The Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne, edited by Bonnetty, published 
every month, has had during 1861, among other articles, two by De Lar- 
roque on the anthorship of the Imitation, of which we give elsewhere a 
synopsis ; two excellent articles on the Truce of God, by De l’Hervilliers ; 
on the Parsees and their belief, from a Parsee in Bombay, by Léon de Rosny ; 
on the work of Peltier on Traditionalism ; three valuable essays on Human 
Sacrifices among the Canaanites, the Egyptians, Phoenicians, Carthaginians, 
Athenians, Spartans, Thebans, ete. by Dr. Bourdin; a review of Blanc on 
Infallibility, by Domazan; Prémare on the Primitive Monotheism of the 
Chinese ; a criticism of Nott and Gliddon’s Types of Mankind, by De Cha- 
rency, etc. 

The Gobert prize of the Academy has been accorded to Dargaud's His- 
toire de la liberté religieuse, and to Géruzez’ Littérature Francaise. The 
latter work is said to be the most exact, conscientious and interesting of its 
class. 

The Grand Rabbin, M. L. Wogue, Prof. at the Israelitish Seminary of 
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Paris, is engaged on a translation of the Bible, with a commentary; only 
Genesis has as yet been published. 

The Nouvelle Revue de Théologie, Sept., has a second article on Theodore 
Parker by M. Burckhausen ; a second article on the Religion of the Ancient 
Egyptians by Trottet; a continuation of Bost’s essay on Orthodoxy and the 
Gospel ; bibliography of historical theology, etc. 

An account of Woman in the East has been published by the countess 
Dora d’Istria, 2 vol., Zurich. The real name of the author is the Princess 
Koltzoff Massalsky ; her maiden name was Helena Ghika, daughter of 
Prince Alexander Ghika of Wallachia. So she was Roumanian by birth, 
Russian by marriage; she was educated at Athens by Papadopoulos; and 
she is almost a Protestant in her religious views, as well as a liberal in 
politics. Atheneum. 

The recent new edition of Rapin’s Inedited History of Jansenism, has 
been roughly handled by Abbé Maynard in the Bibliographie Catholique. 
The editor, Abbé Domenech, seems to make sad work with his publications. 
His American Pictography (of 228 plates) has become a joke for all Europe— 
he mistook school boy scrawls for hieroglyphics, and made a deity of a 
word which means sausage. 

The Correspondence Littéraire exposes the great alterations made by M. 
Mommerqué in his new edition of Mde. de Savigné’s letters. Some of the 
most characteristic parts are wholly omitted. This edition will be in ten 
volumes. 

V. Hugo’s new work, Les Misérables, has been sold to a publisher, it is 
said, for 400,000 francs. Its scene is the field of Waterloo. 

M. Guizot has published a work entitled The Church and Christian So- 
ciety in 1861, advocating the continuance of the temporal possession of the 
Pope. Eight thousand copies were sold the first day. There are twenty- 
four chapters, some of which bear the following titles : “‘ Why I write this.” 
“The Christian Church.” ‘“ The Supernatural.” ‘ On the alliance between 
State and Church.” “The Catholic Church and Liberty.” “ Universal Suf- 
frage in Italy.” ‘The Future of Europe,” etc. 

A new pamphlet called L’ Angleterre, L’Autriche, et les Entrevues de Com- 
piegne, compares England to Carthage, and predicts that one day, forced to 
struggle everywhere, she will become exhausted. The writer believes 
Prussia has thrown off the English yoke, and advocates the seizure of 
Madagascar and French Hayti, and the extension of Algeria, without more 
deference to England than England pays to Europe. 

Abbé Guetté, the author of a History of the Jesuits, and of a History of 
the Church of France (also editor of the Union Religieuse), has just pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled La Papauté moderne condamné par le Pape St. 
Gregoire le Grand. It shows that St. Peter never was Bishop of Rome, 
that the first Popes regarded as profane the title of Universal Patriarch, and 
that the expressions “ Apostolic See,” and ‘Holy See,” were applied not 
only to Rome, but to all churches founded by the Apostles. 

Abd-el-Kader is preparing for the press a volume of poems in French. 
Well known as an elegant Arabic poet, he will now appear for the first time 
as a writer of French verse. 

M. Geoffroy de St. Hilaire, the distinguished French naturalist, died on 
the 10th November, in the 57th year of his age. So remarkable were his at- 
tainments in natural philosophy, that when only nineteen years old, he be- 
came a teacher at the Museum. 

The circulation of the Paris press is given by a letter to a London journal 
as follows: The Moniteur prints 18,700 copies ; La Siecle (thorough Liberal 
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and progressive), 55,700; the Constitutionnel (ponderous and government- 
al), 22,000; the Débats (refined and select), 11,300; Le Monde (clerical), 
8,660; L’ Ami de la Religion (milder and less offensive), 3,700; L’ Union 
(Henry V), 5,000. Each evening La Presse (progressive) puts out 21,000 ; 
La Patrie_ (semi-official), 29,000; ZL’ Opinion Nationale (Prince Jerome), 
21,500; Le Pays (Mirés), 6,000; Gazette de France (Henry V), 5,500; 
La Temps (Protestant), 2,100. 

In France, there have been published, in the six months ending the 29th 
of June last, 6,160 works of all kinds, including new editions, reprints, 
pamphlets, pasquinades, and small poesy. During the same period there 
have been published 1,552 musical pieces, and 1,613 engravings, lithographs, 
portraits, landscapes, etc. j 


ITALY. 


Father Passaglia has ranked next to Perrone among the Italian theolo- 
gians. He edited the collection of Monumenta, which celebrated the de- 
claration of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, and also a new edition 
of Petau. Though opposed by the Jesuits, from whom he had separated, 
he still taught in the Roman University. But he has now declared against 
the temporal power of the Papacy, and been obliged to flee to Turin. His 
two works on the Italian Cause (P70 Causa Italica), and on the Duty of the 
Bishop of Rome to remain in Rome, even when it shall be the capital of 
Italy, have produced a profound impression. A third work has the title 
Observations on Excommunication, by a Catholic Priest. The object of 
this pamphlet is to show that the Roman Pontiffs themselves admit that 
they may be mistaken sometimes in the application of ecclesiastical pun- 
ishments and censures; and that it may happen that a person excommu 
nicated by the Church is not so by God. The prelate Liverani, canons 
Pedimonte and Reali, Abbé Simonetti, and others, are said to sustain the 
position of Passaglia. The Cardinal d’Andrea has quarrelled with the 
Jesuits, and resigned his position as Prefect of the Congregation of the In- 
dex. Theiner has published a collection of documents on the Temporal 
Power, a.p. 756-1334. 

Schelling’s Bruno has been translated into Italian by L. Waddington, and 
published with a preface by Mamiani. V. Garelli, Turin, has published the 
second edition of his Logic and Theory of Knowledge. 

M. Fabio Mutinelli, custodian of the Venice archives, has published four 
volumes entitled Secret and Anecdotical History of Venice, giving docu- 
ments from the 17th and 18th centuries, including letters between the gov- 
ernors of Milan, and the viceroys of Naples. The Atheneum gives ex- 
tracts from letters of Nani, the Venetian ambassador at Rome under the 
pontificate of Paul III, showing that the Pope was in perpetual fear of 
being poisoned, and that he took minute precautions for safety. 

Abbé Armellini thinks that he has discovered, in an Arabic manuscript 
of the Vatican of the 14th century, a letter of Aristotle to Alexander, on 
the Art of Reigning, mentioned by Philoponus and Diogenes Laertius. The 
letter is to be published, translated from the Arabic. 

Mazzini is said to be writing memoirs of his Lifeand Times. Signor 
Daelli, of Milan, is collecting the political and literary works of Maz 
zini, which he proposes to publish in about twelve volumes. A translation 
into English of his ‘‘ Duties of Man”, is nearly ready for the press. 
Niccolini, the chief Italian dramatist of the century, died at Milan, Sep- 
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tember 20, in his 79th year. His tragedies of Nabuco (one of his earliest), 
Foscarini, Strozzi, and Arnold of Brescia, are well known. A History of 
the House of Hapsburg from his pen has been often announced, but has 
not yet been published. . 

Ansonio Franchi has published, at Milan, Philosophical Studies, on Ba- 
con, Descartes, etc. He agrees with the French view, as expressed by De 
Remusat, that “ Bacon was a critic, and Descartes a creator”. 

The sifting, arranging, and copying of Michel Angelo’s manuscripts is 
nearly completed. They were left, three years ago, to the town of Florence 
by Casimir Buonarotti, the Tuscan Minister, ia which legacy was comprised 
the old family house of the Buonarotti, with all the objects of art it con- 
tained, and a sum of money destined to keep a conservator of the Buona- 
rotti Museum. The manuscript collection proved to be far more important 
and comprehensive than was at first anticipated ; and with the help of it the 
life of Michel Angelo, will be written anew. 


GREECE. 


Common Scnoots 1n Greece.—The newspaper Hellas, of the island of 
Zante, gives the following statements respecting the demotic or common 
schoolsof the lower grade. There were within the bounds of Free Greece 
in 1855, 373 public schools, of which number 341 were for males, and 32 
for females ; besides 22 private schools of the same grade, 16 for males and 
6 for females. In 1860 there were 566 public schools (490 for males and 76 
for females), and 50 private schools (31 for males and 16 for females), In 
attendance upon these 616 schools there were 61,193 scholars, of whom 
6,278 were girls. The public schools are all sustained by the government, 
and instruction therein is wholly gratuitous. 

A bill to regulated Mixed Marriages has been adopted by the Greek Legis- 
lature. The solution of the vexed question has been made by enacting pro- 
- visions better suited to an intolerant state than to one which professes to al- 
low the utmost latitude of civil and religious liberty. The following are the 
leading features of the obnoxious law. Marriage between persons belonging 
to the Kastern Orthodox (Greek) Church and some one of the other Christian 
religions is valid, if it be celebrated by a priest of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church, if all the demands of the Greek law be complied with, and if there 
be given by the party belonging to the heterodox (foreign) religion, a pro- 
mise, in the presence of the justice of the peace of the locality in which the 
marriage is performed, that the children who may be born of this marriage 
shall be baptized and brought up in the Eastern Orthodox Church. A re- 
cord of this promise shall be drawn up by the justice, and signed by him, 
by his clerk, and by the promising party. In case that the latter shall be 
unable to write, mention of the fact shall be made in the record. The vio- 
lation of this promise is punishable according to the 270th section of the 
Criminal Code. Permission to celebrate the. marriage will not be given 
without the above promise. If such promise be not given, the invalidity of 
such marriage may be alleged by any interested party, or by the king’s attor- 
ney. Ina foreign country the promise shall be made in presence of one of 
the consuls of Greece, and a record made by him which shall have the same 
force as if made by a judicial officer. Mixed marriages celebrated before the 
promulgation of this law by a priest of the Eastern Orthodox Church, even 
without the permission of the bishop, are regarded as valid, and the child- 
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ren born of them are legitimate. This law was pronounced by a member 
of the Council (Mr. Kyriakos), during the discussion, to be repugnant alike 
to the constitution, to the principles of the Gospel, and to the spirit of the 
nineteenth century. “Greece and the prevailing religion of our country,” 
said he, ‘‘ have their enemies, and doubtless the law now contemplated will 
give them fresh opportunities for bitter accusations.” 

Greek Bishops and Bible Distribution.—While the Greek Church bas 
never so bitterly opposed the Bible in the vernacular as the Roman Church, 
and while a few prelates, such as the bishop of Laconia, even favor its dis- 
tribution, others display a determined opposition. Within a few months 
we have noticed two such instances. The bishop of Vodena, in Macedonia, 
lately made great exertions to secure the entire stock of the Scriptures in 
the possession of an agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society, that he 
might destroy them, and the Archbishop of Arcadia, within a month or two, 
has arbitrarily seized the copies of the Bible which the same indefatigable 
agent had left in the hands of the grateful prisoners confined in the city of 
Tripolis (Tripolitza). 


ENGLAND. 


The October number of the Journal of Sacred Literature joins the name 
of B. H. Cowper (the Syriac scholar) with that of Burgess as editor, and 
opens with a declaration of its position and principles, as opposed to both 
Romanism and Rationalism, and in favor of candid criticism. The chief 
articles are remarks on Dr. Temple’s essay in the Lssays and Reviews, cen- 
suring some of its crude statements ; a translation of the two Epistles on 
Virginity ascribed to Clement of Rome; Chronology of our Lord’s Last 
Passover ; Modern Miracles—the Abbé Paris; Time of Book of Judges; 
Prayers of Christ as illustrating his Humanity ; Ecclesiastes; Emblems 
of St. John; of the Divine Nature—to show that it must have a three- 
fold mode of being; and the usual varied Correspondence and Intelligence. 

The Christian kemembrancer, Oct.: The Discipline of the Clergy; the 
Sybilline Oracles; the Eighteenth Century—Burke and Washington ; Life 
and Letters of J. A. James; Character and Conduct of Henry VIII; 
Mountains and Climbers; The Sephardim—a very valuable essay on the 
Jews in Spain; Studies of the Western Church, 1815-1861—a slight 
sketch of the history of the Roman Catholic church ; the Churches of the 
British Confession—an able article, maintaining that the Gospel came to 
Britain from Gaul, and not directly from the East, and was modified by 
the historical circumstances of the British people; the Modern English 
Cathedral. 

The National Review for October contains articles on the following 
subjects: Principle and No Principle in Foreign Policy ; Medizeval English 
Literature; Piers Ploughman; The Great Arabian; British Columbia ; 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes and Elsie Venner; The Science of Language ; 
Street Ballads; Tracts for Priests and People; Is Cotton King? The 
American Constitution at the Present Crisis. 

The British and Foreign Evangelical Review, July, 1861, has a good 
article on the Style of Preaching adapted to the Times, from the German 
of Riling; another on Hofmann’s System and Scripture, also from the 
German of Dieckhoff; False Theories of the Atonement—viz. McLeod 
Campbell and Baldwin Brown ; Schaeffer’s Future Prospects of Tolera- 
tion ; Introduction to Epistle to Romans; Scripture and Geology ; Calvin 
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and Beza—their theological differences, candidly considered and stated, 
etc. The first article of the October part is entitled Recent Introductions 
to the Old Testament (Keil, Bleek, McDonald on Pentateuch, etc.), though 
it is chiefly occupied with a criticism of McDonald on the Pentateuch. 
Protestantism in Southern France is a valuable sketch translated from the 
German ; Buckle’s Civilization—sharply dealt with ; the Practical Applica- 
tion of Calvinism—an article of nearly 70 pages, candid and discriminating, 
in opposition to Arminians and to Archbishop Whately ; Recent Geolo- 
gical Speculations on the Antiquity of Man; Lechler on the Church Theo- 
ries of the Early Reformers ; Recent Phases of the Atonement Controversy 
in England, ete. 

The Wesleyans in England are making rapid advances in all that per- 
tains to literature and education. Their London Review takes a high 
position among the quarterlies ; their monthiy Magazine has a circulation 
of 31,000. They have two colleges, at Sheffield and Taunton, connected 
with the London University ; a Normal School, that sends out annually a 
hundred teachers (the building at Westminster cost £40,000) ; 500 to 600 
day schools ; two Theological Schools at Didsbury and Richmond; and 
Schools for Preachers’ Children at Wood-House Grove and New Kings- 
wood. The London Review, October, has articles on Religious and Political 
Centralisation in France; American Poets; Du Chaillu’s Explorations ; 
Social Legislation under ,the Tudors; Prof. Edward Forbes; Robertson’s 
Sermons ; the Bible in South India; Angell James and William Jay ; and 
the American Crisis. 

A new work is in preparation by Mr. Darwin, the author of Zhe Origin 
of Species, of which it may probably be considered the sequel. It is 
called: On the Fertilization of British Orchids by means of Insects. 

The Thumb Bible (first so called in the reprint of 1849) was first pub- 
lished in Aberdene, by John Forbes, 1670, under the title Verbwm Sem- 
piternum—tmeasuring 1? by 1? inches, containing 140 leaves. The Bible 
is dedicated to Queen Aatherin, and the New Testament “To the High 
Majestie of King Charles”. The third edition in England has the impri- 
matur, 1693.—Notes and Queries. 

Hindustani and English Clavis to the New Testament and Psalms, by 
Prof. C. Mather, is announced for publication by the Longmans. The 
Raja Radhakanta Bahadur’s Sanskrit Encyclopeedia, called Sabdakalpad- 
ruma, is to appear at Calcutta in a new edition, 4to, ten livraisons.—A 
Turkish-English Lexicon by J. W. Redhouse is announced. 

De Lagarde’s edition of the Syriac version of the Old Testament Apocry- 
pha, is published for 20s. 

The second part of Vol. 1 of the Works of Gregory of Nyssa, edited by 
G. H. Forbes, has been issued from the Pitsligo Press, Burntisland. 

The Journal of Sacred Literature says that C. D. Ginsburg’s recent 
commentary on Ecclesiastes is the most important that has appeared for 
many years. His commentary on the Song of Songs was published four 
years since. 

Wm. Webster’s Greek Testament is now complete in 2 vols. for £2 4s. 

Alexander Bain, author of the works on the Intellect, Emotions and 
Will, has in press “On the Study of Character, including an Examination 
of Phrenology.” 

The Surtees Society has published the long expected Landisfarne and 
Rushworth Gospels, Part Il, from mss. in the British Museum and Bod- 
leian Library. This Part contains St. Mark edited by Mr. Waring. Mat- 
thew was published in 1854, edited by Rev. Jos. Stevenson. The Anglo- 
Saxon glosses accompany the text. 
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Cardinal Julian, who accompanied the last crusade, presided at the 
council of Basle (1431), and was active in the negotiations about Huss 
and Jerome of Prague (see Gieseler, iii, 240, 340), has at length found a 
gga in Rev. Robert Chas. Jenkyns. The work is published by 

entley. 

The Westminster Review, while vehemently dissenting from the theory 
advocated by Mr. Goldwin Smith, in his recent lectures at Oxford on the 
Study of History, yet says, that ‘‘he is clearly master of a power of ex- 
pression which has scarcely a rival amongst us. His language has a 
native strength and purity which rises not seldom into pure poetry.” The 
Lectures are a very vigorous assault upon the theories of the positivists. 

Rev. P. 8. Desprez, The Apocalypse Fulfilled, 3d ed., makes all its pro- 
phecies to refer to the first era of Christianity, and the fulfilment to 
consist in the consummation of the Mosaic economy. An article on the 
Apocalypse, in the last Westminster Review, considers it as a part of the 
apocryphal literature, and ‘“‘as a daring and wildly beautiful poem”. It 
finds the mystical number 666 in the Greek H AATINH BAXIAEIA. 

The Inaugural Lecture of Monier Williams, Wilson’s successor as Boden 
Professor of Sanskrit in Oxford, was upon the Study of Sanskrit in relation 
to Missionary Work. 

Rev. Ralph Churton in his Influence of the Septuagint Version of the 
Old Testament upon the Progress of Christianity (Macmillan, 1861), shows 
that the Hellenistic dialect was one of the chosen means by which God 
declared the truth of the Gospel to man. In this combination of the 
Hebrew and Greek, a language was produced which could express all the 
profound truths of the Christian system. He shows in particular how the 
terms Faith, Repentance, Conversion, Justification, Redemption, Salvation, 
and the like, were thus transformed and transfigured for the use of the 
new dispensation. We owe to the Septuagint this very name of Christ. 

Mr. Bolton Corney in the Notes and Queries on Johnsonian Quotations, 
shows that the great lexicographer quoted two lines of Pope, under four 
words, and contrived to introduce twelve faults in the citation. The 
couplet was: , 

But let a lord once own the happy lines ; 
How the wit brightens! how the style refines ! 


The words under which they are cited are, Brighten, Refine, Style, and 
Wit. 

‘* Aids to Faith” in reply by various authors to the Oxford Essays is just 
published by Murray. Three thousand copies were subscribed for in ad- 
vance. : 

One of the most costly literary enterprises ever undertaken by English 
publishers has just been brought to a close. We refer to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Although the statistics of the cost have been given before, it 
is worth while to preserve them. Mr. Black, the Edinburgh publisher, 
stated at a public dinner, that he had paid to contributors, £41,970 ; for 
paper, £52,503 ; for printing and stereotyping, £36,708 ; for engraving and 
plate-printing, £18,276 ; for binding, £22,612 ; for advertising, £11,081 ; for 
miscellaneous items, £2,269 ; making a total cost of £184,421, or nearly one 
million of dollars. At such a cost it ought to be, as it is, a library of 
science and letters. It is interesting to know that more than 1,400 sets 
have been sold in this country. 
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SCOTLAND. 


A curious theosophic work, said to show a good deal of research, has 
been published by William Hamilton Stewart, Glasgow, 2 vols. entitled A 
New System of Nature on the Basis of the Holy Scriptures. The sub- 
stance of deity is love and truth; his form is a human body ; his residence 
is the centre of the sun. From him first proceeds a spiritual sun; then 
the natural sun; then the solar heat, which is sublimated gold, and the 
solar light, which is volatilised silver. Gold, fire, heat and the sun all 
mean the same thing in Scripture—and are equivalent to the divine good- 
ness ; silver, light and the moon signify the divine truth, etc. : 

The work of Rev. Jas. Gilfillan on the Sabbath, in the Light of Reason, 
Revelation and History, is highly praised as a very complete discussion of 
the subject, including a history of the literature and controversies. It 
counteracts some of the positions advanced by Dr. Hessey in his Bampton 
Lectures for 1860, The views of the English Reformers are carefully 
examined. 

The British and Foreign Evangelical Review says of the Sermons of Dr. 
Addison Alexander: ‘‘ When we place this volume side by side with the 
best sermons that have recently issued from the British pulpit, we are not 
sure that they are equalled by anything that has recently appeared among 
us.” The impression that we have at the close of many of these sermons 
is overpowering.” 

James Douglas of Cavers died Aug. 17, 1861, in his 7ist year. He is 
well known as the author of works on Prophecy, Popery and Infidelity, 
the Philosophy of the Mind, the Advancement of Society in Knowledge 
and Religion, and Errors regarding Religion. 

The North British for October opens with a vigorous and eloquent paper 
on Pascal, ascribed to Isaac Taylor, describing the resurrection of the real 
Pascal, after his long perversion at the hands of friends and foes. Prof. 
Blackie writes on Plato—showing the affinity of Platonism and Calvinism, 
in a trenchant style. The First Book of Discipline of the Scotch Church 
directed that Plato and the New Testament should be read in Greek. The 
article on Comets is ascribed to Brewster. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


The North American Review for October has among its articles, a tho- 
rough review of Mr. Buckle’s theory of civilization ; an interesting account 
of St. Anthony; and a valuable summary of Rev. Samuel Lyde’s work on 
the Ansaireeh or Nusairis of Syria. They number about 200,000—for the 
most part rude and vicious. They are divided into Shemseeh (men of the 
sun, northerners) and Kumreel (men of the moon, southerners) ; the former 
may be descendants of the Canaanites; the latter, foreigners, brought their 
present religion into the land. The name Ansaireeh is probably derived 
from the founder of the sect, Nusari, dating from the ninth century. Their 
sacred name is Khaseebeeh, from the apostle of the sect. In many points 
they have affinities with the Assassins. They believe in the divine unity ; 
in three personalities, the second and third being created. The first person, 
the supreme deity, is Manna or Meaning; the second, Jsm or Name; the 
third, Bab or Dove. Of the supreme deity there have been seven manifest- 
ations—the last is Ali, Mohammed, and Salman il Farisee. Ali is the 
highest manifestation of God—alone to be adored. There is also a system 
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of hierarchies, bewildering in numbers, 14,000 Near Ones, 15,000 Che- 
rubim, 16,000 Spirituals, 17,000 Saints, 18,000 Hermits, 19,000 Listeners, 
20,000 Followers—in al} 119,000—besides prophets, apostles, and heroes. 
The doctrine of metempsychosis is strictly held, and minutely delineated. 
They receive the Old and New Testaments and the Koran, with many 
apocryphal works. 

The Boston Review completes its first volume with the November number. 
It treats the current religious and theological topics in a popular, and often 
trenchant style. The contents of the last number are, Distinctions with a 
Difference; Homes of Literary Men; Bossuet; Communing with Spirits; 
Exegesis of Ephes. i, 8-6; After the Storm; Centres of Ministerial Influ- 
ence, etc. 

The Free Will Baptist Quarterly, Oct. 1861 completes the ninth volume. 
It has articles on the United Netherlands ; Modern Unbelief; Slavery and 
Ancient Rome; the Voice of Blood; the Trinity; Bible Finance; Minis- 
terial Qualifications; Capt. Jotham Parsons, etc. The article on the Trinity 
reproduces some of the earlier speculations of Dr. Bushnell. 

The American Oriental Society met in New York, Oct. 16,17. Com- 
munications were presented by Prof. Jas. Hadley on the Greek Inscription 
Stone from Daphne; by Rev. Ed. Webb of Dindigal, S. India, on the 
Scythian Affinities of the Dravidian Languages (from Caldwell’s Dravidian 
Grammar); by Rev. Dr. Martin of Ningpo, a Chart of Chinese Ethics; by 
Rey. N. Brown, D.D., formerly of the Assam mission, a Brahman’s Sermon ; 
by D. C. Gilman, on Recent Explorations of the Lake Country of Eastern 
Equatorial Africa; by Rev. D. N. Marsh, on the Ruins of Nineveh ; Notes 
on the City of Yedo, by Dr. R. Lindau; on Lepsius’s Standard Alphabet, 
by Prof. W. D. Whitney ; on Bernay’s edition of the Chronicle of Sulpi- 
cius Severus, by Prof. C. Beck. 

Dr. Ebrard of Germany, whom the Western Synod of the German Re- 
formed Church elected Professor in the Theological Seminary at Tiffin, some 
months ago, has declined this call. 

Wm. L. Stone is writing a memoir of Sir William Johnson. Lorenzo 
Sabine is preparing a new edition of his ‘‘ American Loyalists.” Bucking- 
ham Smith is engaged upon a grammar of the Nevome dialect of the Pima 
language, Sonora. Swedberg’s America Illuminata (on the Swedish colony) 
is also in preparation. The life of Felix Andreis, from the Italian, gives 
valuable sketches of the introduction of various Roman Catholic Orders 
into this country. These Orders now number fifty.—Hist. Magazine. 

The London Atheneum says of Whittier’s Ballads and Poems: “ Here is 
poetry worth waiting for, a poet worth listening to. . . . His song is 
simple and sound, sweet and strong. . . . It has the healthy smell of 
Yankee soil with the wine of fancy poured over it.” 

The Methodist Quarterly, October. Hamilton’s Lectures on Logic ; Leo- 
nardo da Vinci; Is the Modern Camp-Meeting a Failure? Darwin on the 
Origin of Species; The Culdees; Brahmanism ; Arminian View of the Fall 
and Redemption. The last article, by the editor, is an ingenious attempt to 
harmonise the Methodist doctrine of original sin with the theory of gracious 
ability. Before act, the descendants of Adam are “presumptive, imputative 
sinners” only; ‘‘ conceptually under sentence of eternal death”. The 
theodicy is constructed on the ground, that if redemption had not been 
provided, the race would have come to an end in Adam. 

Brownson’s Quarterly, Nov., is chiefly polemical, replying to Various Ob- 
jections ; recanting most of his objections to Gioberti, in a previous number ; 
recommending the Study of the Scriptures, with complaints of the Douay 
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version; and urging emancipation as the only deliverance from the perils 
of our present campaign. This last article is one of the very ablest pub- 
lished in this country on Slavery and the War. 

The Danville Quarterly Review, No. 3, attacks Dr. Hodge’s theory of 
immediate imputation in brisk style. It traces this theory, rightly we 
think, back to supralapsarianism, and contends for the vanity of the dis- 
tinction between immediate and mediate imputation. It represents Dr. 
Hodge’s view as amounting to this: “That God first imputes guilt to the 
innocent ; then punishes it by imparting moral corruption; which moral 
corruption is afterwards punished with eternal death.” And as to the 
analogy to the imputation of our sins to Christ, it says there are the 
following differences: 1. Christ voluntarily undertook the office. 2. The 
imputation of our guilt to Christ did not consist in making him morally 
corrupt. 38. Christ fully bore the penalty—but that penalty was not his 
moral corruption. 4. The penal infliction on us involves the desert of 
eternal punishment; which was not the case with Christ. Another article, 
on the Church and State, has respect to the action of the General Assembly 
about the War. It takes ground against Dr. Hodge as to the right and 
duty of the Assembly to make “a deliverance”; but says it was not right 
for it to make the deliverance it did. It also denies the position of the 
Protest, that the Resolutions “introduced new terms of communion”. It 
says, that a project was on foot in South Carolina for dividing the Assembly, 
by demanding the repeal of the legislation of 1818. As to reiiniting with 
the New School, it declares that all the “ conservative” part of the Church 
will be solid against any such project. 

The Historical Magazine, New York, for August, contains the earliest 
account sent to Europe, by Father Dablon, Superior General of the Jesuits, 
of Marquette and Joliet’s Discovery of the Mississippi, in 1674. 

Isaac Taylor’s new work on The Spirit of Hebrew Poetry will be soon 
published by Carleton, New York. It vindicates the divine origin of the Old 
‘Testament revelation by its internal characteristics. Dr. William Adams 
prefixes a valuable Biographical Preface, presenting many facts in the life 
of Taylor and his family, which have never before been published, and 
giving a brief sketch of all his works. 

We are glad to know that four additional volumes of Mr. White’s Shak- 
speare, from the 9th to the 12th, will soon appear. This edition, so care- 
fully and honestly prepared, with so much sympathy and so much learning, 
reflects great honor upon the spirit of the country. We shall gladly wel- 
come its completion. 

Samuel H. Turner, D.D., Professor in the General Theological Seminary 
of the Episcopal Church, New York, died December 20. He has long been 
known as the ablest exegetical divine of his denomination. Among his 
works are commentaries on Genesis, Romans, Galatians, Ephesians, and 
Hebrews; an account of the Jéwish Rabbis; Essay on the Discourse at 
Capernaum; Thoughts on Prophecy, etc. 
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Introduction to the Pentateuch: an Inquiry, Critical and Docetrin- 
al, into the Genuineness, Authority and Design of the Mosaic Writings. 
By the Rev. Donatp Macponatp. 2 vols. Edinb. T. and T. Clark. 
New York. Chas. Scribner. 1861. Mr. Macdonald is well known to 
students of theology by his careful work on the Creation and Fall, published 
in 1856. His subsequent studies upon the earlier portions of the Scrip- 
ture have borne their fruits in these elaborate volumes, of which the Jowr- 
nal of Sacred Literature (London) says, that they ‘accomplish what the 
title promises, ’”’ and prove ‘‘the Pentateuch to be the genuine production 
of Moses”. Less learned and acute than the work of Hengstenberg on 
the Authenticity of the Pentateuch, it is also less liable to the charge of 
arbitrary hypotheses, and is better adapted to the methods and tastes of 
English readers. The copious materials are distributed into three books. 
Book First, on the Subject of Inquiry and the mode of conducting it, con- 
tains an account of the names, divisions and contents of the Pentateuch. 
Book Second discusses its genuineness, authenticity and authority, enter- 
ing into all the questions and theories of earlier and later critics, and vin- 
dicating its antiquity, authorship and credibility. The second volume is 
devoted to the third, and decidedly the ablest, portion of the work, on the 
Design of the Pentateuch as a Divine Revelation, and the basis of the 
Hebrew Constitution and Polity. The chief end of the Pentateuch is to 
reveal God; man is the object and medium of this revelation. The Penta- 
teuch gives the truest and noblest view of man’s condition and prospects, and 
reveals in general outline the plan of redemption, and the person and offices 
of the Redeemer, that thus a people might be trained to be the medium of 
the purpose of redemption. The last chapter presents an outline of the 
relation of the Pentateuch and the Mosaic institution to the New Testa- 
ment dispensation. This brief sketch will be a sufficient indication of 
the general value of the work, and of its adaptation to inquiries, which are 
now more than ever rife. It is indispensable to all who are engaged in 
these investigations ; and it is a candid and able work. Of course where 
such a variety of points is introduced there will be a difference in the criti- 
cal decisions as to particular instances. Some of the author’s solutions 
may seem to be too external, while his general conclusions may be accept- 
ed. He is a resolute opponent of all the forms of the Document-Hypothe- 
sis, from the fragmentary conceptions of Eichhorn and Vater, through the 
complement and supplement theories of Tuch, De Wette, Hupfeld, and Von 
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Bohlen, down to the fivefold chronicles which the ingenuity of Ewald has 
spied out. He finds in the word Elohim the general designation of God, 
in Jehovah the special name of God in relation to redemption, and having 
a future signification. The transition from the one to the other he thinks 
was made in the passage, Genesis ii, 4 to iii, 24, where both are employed 
about twenty times. The alleged contradictions in the Pentateuch are 
for the most part fairly met and shown to be insufficient to invalidate the 
strong evidence for its authenticity and credibility. 


Theological and Homiletical Commentary on the Gospel of St. Matthew. 
Specially designed and adapted for the Use of Ministers and Students. 
From the German of J. P. Lanez, D.D. By the Rev. Atrrep EprersHem. 
Vol. I. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Charles Scribner. 1861. 
8vo pp. 463. We have repeatedly spoken of the great value to ministers 
and students of this commentary of Dr. Lange, and are glad to welcome it 
in this well-executed translation. It forms the ninth volume of the Third 
Series of Clark’s Foreign Theological Library, and embraces twelve chap- 
ters of Matthew’s Gospel. Though Professor Lange has a passion for sche- 
matising, and is sometimes arbitrary and fanciful in his arrangements, 
yet he also understands the art of making a book for use. The comment- 
ary has uniformly, under each section, a threefold division, viz. exegetical, 
doctrinal and homiletical. The hints and theses for sermons are often ex- 
cellent and suggestive. Many of them, to be sure, are better adapted to 
the German than the American pulpit, and it would have been well to 
have their place supplied by references to the English and Scotch discourses 
on the texts, for which abundant materials might easily have been gathered 
from Darling’s Cyclopedia. But still we cannot expect all excellencies in 
one book, and are sure that our clergy will be profited by what they find 
here offered them. It combines advantages which no single commentary 
has heretofore had in so high a degree. Its success in Germany has been 
very great. 


Commentary on the Epistles to the Seven Churches in Asia. Revelation 
II, 111. By Ricnarp Cuenevix Trencu, D.D. New York: Scribner. 1861. 
Pp. 312. Affluent learning, clear exposition, sober judgment, and ortho- 
dox interpretation distinguish the commentaries of the Dean of Westmins- 
ter. This new exposition of a difficult yet attractive portion of the Apoca-. 
lypse is among the very best of his works. Lectures delivered three times 
to the theological students of King’s College formed the groundwork of 
the volume now published. It is fruitful in theological, as well as practi- 
cal suggestions; it is eminently a thoughtful commentary. The Seven 
Churches are viewed as representations of churches in diverse spiritual 
conditions, and this diversity is found in all times. The author rightly 
rejects the predictive interpretation, which makes these epistles refer to 
seven ages of the church; an interesting excursus at the close of the 
volume gives the history of this method. He considers the “angels of the 
churches” as equivalent to bishops; but this point seems to us less tho- 
roughly handled than most of the others. In agreement with the best 
interpreters he finds in the number 7 “the sign and signature of God’s 
covenant relation to the world” ; it being made up of 3, the sign of God, 
and 4, the world’s number. On the novelty of the apocalyptic titles of 
Christ ; on the originality of the promises contained in these epistles ; on 
the symmetrical arrangement of the epistles, all being shaped on one model 
—the reader will find many profitable hints and germs of thought. To 
ministers and students, the work will be of great aid for private study and 
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public use. It is, as Dr. Trench says, a matter of regret, that in the daily 
service of the Episcopal Church, only two chapters of the Revelation and 
parts of others, are appointed to be read; and that “under no circum- 
stances whatever can the second and third chapter be heard in the congre- 
gation”. So much the more reason for preaching upon,them. 


Historical Lectures on the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. By C. J. 
Etzrcort, B.D., Prof. of Divinity, King’s College, London. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. 1862. New York, for sale by Phinney, Blakeman & Mason. 
Pp. 382. The body of this valuable treatise is made up of the Hulsean 
Lectures for 1859, which are further illustrated by critical and historical 
notes. The lectures themselves give a simple, clear and full comment upon 
the chief events in the life of our Lord on earth, constituting in fact a har- 
mony of the evangelists, in a form admirably adapted to impress and edify 
the reader. The life of Christ is exhibited in its unity, and in its main as- 
pects and relations. The Hulsean Lecture, like the Bampton, has produced 
several remarkable theological works during the past few years, for exam- 
ple, those of Maurice and Trench ; but no one of the series is so thorough, 
so conscientiously studied and well wrought out, as is this work of Dr. 
Ellicott. Already well known by his commentaries on the Pauline epistles, 
his reputation will be greatly enhanced by this new volume.. It is intend- 
ed in part to meet and rebut sceptical criticism, and infidel tendencies. 
The author justly sees and states, that the controversy about Christianity 
centres in the living person of Christ; that here is where all is to be won, 
or all is to be lost. He is familiar with the sweeping hypotheses of German 
infidelity, and with the fragmentary objections of a less scientific scepti- 
cism. His statements and combinations, even where the unlearned reader 
might least suspect it, are framed in view of the difficulties and’ alleged 
contradictions, urged by these critics. The notes contain ample and varied 
learning, compressed with much skill. The tone of the work is firm and 
thoroughly reverential, strictly adhering to the facts, and not allowing 
fancy to delineate unreal scenes for the sake of mere popular impression. 
We have long felt the need of just such a volume as this; it well supplies 
a desideratum in our theological and religious literature. Our ministers, 
teachers and theological students will find it to be the book they have often 
looked for in vain. It would have been a still better book, if the author 
‘had not been somewhat hampered by the form of the Lecture, if he could 
have thrown the most of his materials into the shape of a consecutive nar- 
rative. 


Spots on the Sun. By Rev. T. M. Hopkins, Geneva, N. Y. Rudd & 
Carleton, 1861. Pp. 367. ‘This volume is chiefly made up of a series of 
papers upon some perplexing questions of interpretation. The narrative 
about Samson and his Foxes is explained by translating the Hebrew word 
shoval—bundle ; so that the meaning is, that Samson took three hundred 
bundles of grain, and turned the sheaves tail to tail, and applied the torch. 
The Dial of Ahaz it is supposed may mean “a flight of stairs” (as Jo- 
sephus renders it), used in some peculiar and unknown way to mark time. 
The Standing Still of the Sun is explained as a quotation from the book of 
Jasher. The other articles are on the Resurrection, the God-likeness in 
Man, the Inexorable Element in Law, and on the question Did Christ 
preach the whole Gospel? All imputation of sin is denied. The author 
has evidently given much attention to these topics, and writes in a spirit of 
earnest conviction. His book may stimulate the investigations of those who 
do not agree with all its conclusions. 
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oonn ap. Zhe Book of Psalms, in Hebrew and English, arranged in 
Parallelisms, Andover: Draper. 1862. A very beautiful and useful 
book, accurately printed. The Hebrew text is that of Hahn; the paral- 
lelism, with few variations, is from Rosenmiller. The English text is from 
the common version, which fits the Hebrew with surprising accuracy. It 
is a vade mecum for the Hebrew student. 





THEOLOGY. 


Der Mensch, das Ebenbild Gottes (Man, the Image of God ; his Relation 
to Christ and the World; an Essay on Primeval History). Von P. F. 
Keert. Bd. I. Basel, 1861. 8vo, pp. 804. This volume, substantial 
though it be, is only introductory to the author’s real theme—to exhibit 
man in his central position in creation. The three divisions of the volume 
are on the Whole Sphere of Creation, the Narrative of the Creation, and 
Paradise. It is a theosophy, highly speculative, yet also taking up the 
scientific questions raised by modern physical research. The general posi- 
tion of the work is, that the Bible contains the real philosophy of the 
natural, as well as of the spiritual world, and both in harmony, making one 
divine system. It developes views akin to those of Behmen, Steffens, 
and Schelling in his later works ; also following out theories of Delitzsch, 
Kurtz and others. Every thing in nature confirms, he says, the central 
position of man in the universe. Our planetary system itself, as Herschel 
holds, is comparatively isolated. The surface of the earth, he maintains with 
Cuvier, experienced a violent revolution about 5,000 or 6,000 years since ; 
in connection with this point he shows the inconsistencies of Bunsen and 
other Egyptologists. In his interpretation of the creation, he makes the 
six days’ work to comprise the geological evolutions and revolutions, by 
which the world was shaped out of chaos—that chaos being the chemical 
elements held in solution—the elements, not of this world alone, but of the 
whole planetary system. The “waters above” are the substratum out of 
which the lights were formed in the vault of heaven. All the successive 
geological formations are described, showing the fruit of laborious studies. 
The geological fauna and flora were made on the first half of the third day ; 
but our present fauna and flora came after another catastrophe. This 
catastrophe, namely, was brought about by the fall of Satan. The world 
as now constituted, was made in view of this fall, and for the reception of 
a race, that through Satan was to become apostate. Some of his other 
hypotheses are, that the fixed stars are the abode of the angels; that they 
consequently will not be destroyed at the last day ; that the primeval Para- 
dise (not the garden, but im the garden) and the Paradise at the end of all 
things, are in reality the same, etc. History at its end returns.to its begin- 
ning. If any one wishes to see an examination of all the hypotheses about 
the primitive world, mingled with much speculation, he will be abundantly 
satisfied with the contents of this elaborate, yet somewhat fanciful work. 
And at the end he may be inclined to ask, Was the Bible really meant to 
teach us natural science ? 


Essais de Critique Religieuse. Par Atnert Réviie. 80. Paris, 1860. 
Pp. 428. M. Réville is pastor of the Walloon Church in Rotterdam, and 
recognised as one of theablest leaders of the liberal theological party. This 
volume consists of a collection of papers, previously published in periodi- 
cals, and devoted to questions of theological criticism. The tendency is in 
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many poiots kindred with that of the Oxford Essays and Reviews. The 
subjects discussed, eight in number, are, the Christian Church in the First 
two Centuries ; the Epistle of Clement of Rome; Nero, the Anti-Christ ; 
History of Dogmas; the Song of Songs; Legends of the Rhine; Theolo- 
gical Curiosities ; Revival of Religious Studies in France (the latter includ- 
ing a criticism of Renan’s Book of Job). In the essay on Nero the number 
666 is referred to him thus: NRON KSR (Emperor)—the numerals for 
these letters in Hebrew making out by addition the sum total. The Epistle 
of Clement is recognised as coming from the last part of the first, or the 
beginning of the second century, and inferences are drawn from it adverse 
to the later pretensions of the Papacy. The Song of Songs is analyzed 
and commented on as a song of earthly love, falsely ascribed to Solomon. 
The discussions on early history and the history of dogmas are pervaded 
by a tendency adverse to the formulas of orthodoxy, which is also the 
strain of the long introduction, where the author defines his theological 
position. 


Tracts for Priests and People. Cambridge. Macmillan & Co. 1861. 
This series of tracts was called out by the Oxford Essays and Reviews, to 
express the views of certain independent thinkers of the Church of Eng- 
land upon some of the questions raised by the Essays, and other topics of 
theological interest. The leading writers are Maurice, Hughes (author of 
Tom Brown's School Days), Davies, and others. The series, seven of which 
are before us, may perhaps be said to represent the views of the Broad 
Church in contrast with some of the positions of the Essays. The authors 
plead for manly and candid discussion, and deplore the violence with which 
the new latitudinarians have been assailed in certain quarters. They do not 
enter with any particularity into the questions of Biblical criticism ; but 
rather seek to vindicate some of the general truths of the Christian sys- 
tem, as the Incarnation, the Trinity, the Atonement (in a modified sense, 
akin to Coleridge’s views), and also to defend miracles and prophecy from 
objections. The subjects of the tracts already issued are: 1. Religio Laici, 
by Thomas Hughes, a manly and honest plea for freedom of discussion and 
for the essential truths of Christianity. 2.The Mote and the Beam; a 
Clergyman’s Lessons from the Present Panic, by Rev. F. D. Maurice, en- 
forcing the necessity of a more living belief in God and Christ. 3. The 
Atonement, as a fact and asa theory, by Rev. F. Garden: insisting on it 
as a sacrifice, and disclaiming the theory of satisfaction. 4. The Signs of 
the Kingdom of Heaven, by Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies: chiefly on miracles. 
5. Terms of communion. 6. On the Bishop of Oxford’s Sermon on Revela- 
tion, a Dialogue by J. M. Ludlow ; and Morality and Divinity, by Maurice. 
7. Two Lay Dialogues, on laws of nature and the positive philosophy, by 
J. M. Ludlow. 


Debt and Grace, as Related to the Doctrine of a Future Life. By C. F. 
Hvupson. Fourth thousand. New York: Rudd & Carleton. 1861. Pp. 
489. Is immortality, unending future existence, native to the human soul, 
or a gift of divine grace? Shall we say of the soul, (as Augustine said of 
the body) posse non mori; or non posse mori? Or, in other words — the 
other aspect of the same question — is the penalty of the law annihilation 
or endless pain? This is the question which Professor Hudson discusses 
with acuteness, learning, and zeal. He is by far the ablest and most plaus- 
ible advocate of the doctrine of the annihilation of the wicked that has 
appeared, not only in this country but in the history of theology. His 
book is well arranged ; its abundant learning is compressed ; its statements 
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are clear; its arguments are often acute. He is weakest in the interpre- 
tation of Scripture, and strongest in advocating the hypothesis on which 
his interpretation is founded. If pain, suffering, is predicated in the Bible, 
as we think it unquestionably is, of the future and eternal punishment of 
the wicked, his argument falls to the ground. It all depends on the point, 
whether death, as a penalty, is equivalent to annihilation or to suffering. 
Death does not properly mean annihilation. Eternal death, as the opposite 
of eternal life, must mean pain rather than non-existence. Besides, we do 
not think that the argument for Christianity gains anything by the sub- 
version of any of the recognised principles of natural theology. The 
sceptic will be very likely to adopt the arguments against native immortal- 
ity, and infer that a superadded immortality is irrational and unnatural. 
Christ’s teachings presuppose monotheism and immortality. 


Sermons Preached in the Chapel of Harvard College. By James W AtkeEr, 
D.D. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1861. Pp. 397. Grave and elevated 
diction and a high moral and religious tone mark these discourses, by the 
late President of Harvard University. Dr. Walker is at once the most 
philosophical and one of the most conservative representatives of Unitarian 
divinity. To the students of the college he neither preached polemics nor 
denials nor doubts. Every sermon has a distinctly positive element and 
aim, even in those cases where we might look for opposition to orthodoxy ; 
for example, on the Mediator, the Inward Manifestation of Christ, and the 
Day of Judgment, including the awards of eternity. We do not, of course, 
mean that he preached orthodox theology ; but what he did preach is not 
incompatible for the most part with orthodox views. He seizes on the 
vital point of our controversies with infidelity, when he says, that “‘ by re- 
cognising God in Christ we are naturally led to contemplate and approach 
the Infinite One under the aspect of his personal qualities and relations, 
by which we may hope that the strong pantheistic tendency of modern 
thought will be counteracted” ; and hence infers “the necessity, and the 
growing necessity, of a Divine Mediator’. Several of the discourses are 
direct refutations of infidel objections ; most of them enforce moral duties 
from the highest ethical point of view. They must have been of eminent 
benefit to the students, and any one must be very spiritual or very bigoted 
who cannot derive from them instruction and religious improvement. 


A Year of Church Work. By F. D. Huntineton, D.D. Boston: Dutton 
& Co. 1861. This anniversary sermon, by the Rector of the Emmanuel 
Church, is not only an eloquent but also a most instructive discourse. The 
parochial work of this church seems to be thoroughly laid out and admin- 
istered with system and zeal. 


Natural and Revealed Theology. A System of Lectures. By Joun I. 
Butler, D.D. Dover, N. H. 1861. 8vo. Pp. 456. A History of the Free- 
Will Baptists. By Rev. I. D. Stewart. Vol. I. From the year 1780 to 
1830. Dover, 1862. Pp. 479. Christian Baptism. By G. H. Batt, of 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dover, 1860. Pp. 85. The Free-Will Baptist Register, 
No. XXX, for 1862. Dover, 1862. We have received these volumes 
through the courtesy of the Free-Will Baptist Printing Establishment, and 
have found in them honorable evidence of the progress of that denomina- 
tion, which now numbers 1,285 churches, 1,219 preachers, and 58,055 com- 
municants, about half of whom are in the New England States, and nearly 
one sixth part in New Hampshire alone. Practical religious zeal has always 
marked its ministers and churches, ever since Randall, its founder, was 
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ordained in New Durham in 1780. Their early history showed an excess 
of the voluntary principle and of mere individualism ; but these deficien- 
cies were combined with great energy and a disposition to labor for the 
common people, especially in rural districts. During the last thirty years 
their organisation and efficiency have greatly improved, and they have 
manifested a growing interest in the encouragement of learning and liter- 
ature. Mr. Stewart’s history has the air of a candid and truthful narra- 
tion. The story is clearly and simply told, and the arrangement of the 
matter is good. It is made up, to a large extent, of personal and local 
incidents, which give variety to the narrative. As the first attempt at a 
complete history, it supplies materials from widely-dispersed sources, which 
are here fitly gathered up. And it is a valuable and instructive work, not 
only for Free-Will Baptists themselves, but also necessary for all who 
would acquaint themselves with the denominational history of our country. 
We have also been very much interested in reading the lectures of Dr. 
Butler, professor of theology in the Theological School at New Hampton, 
N. H. They embrace all the main points of theology in a natural and 
logical order. Without making any pretence to metaphysical refinement, 
the various doctrines are proved in a clear and candid style, and objections 
obviated in a lucid and common-sense manner. Though the author is, 
of course, an Arminian, he is neither captious nor bigoted. Some of his 
objections to Calvinism are evidently the result of misapprehension. He 
confounds hyper-Calvinism with Calvinism. Zealous as he is for free-will, 
he is a believer in native depravity as a moral corruption, and insists upon 
the necessity of divine grace in regeneration and sanctification. We are 
glad to see that he takes so high a view of the immutability of moral dis- 
tinctions, discarding the utilitarian hypothesis. His views on the.Atone- 
ment and the Trinity are much more orthodox than those advocated by 
some contributors to the last number of the Free - Will Baptist Quarterly. 
The little treatise on Baptism, by Mr. Hall, considers the duty, the act, and 
the subjects, in accordance with Baptist views, in a plain and practical 
method. 


THE CHURCH AND ITS HISTORY. 


Konig Friedrich Wilhelm IV und die Verfassung der Hvangelischen 
Kirche. Yon Dr. L. Ricuter. Berlin. Kings nowadays seldom write 
on church government. But the late Frederick William IV of Prussia 
was deeply interested in this subject, made it a constant topic of conversa- 
tion and discussion, sent such books about it as pleased him (for example, 
Gladstone’s. Church and State, of which he set on foot the German trans- 
lation) to the leading Prussian clergy, and also himself wrote largely on the 
question. Dr. Richter has edited and published a considerable portion of 
these studies. They indicate a thorough appreciation of the theme, a re- 
cognition of the difficulties that beset it, and an enthusiastic interest in the 
welfare of the church. Of the learning, the thoughtfulness, and the re- 
ligious spirit of the king, they give convincing evidence. Though the 
topics, as here handled, hardly have much practical value in this country, 
yet some of his statements and positions are of deep interest to all who 
have at heart the welfare of the church. 

‘“‘T intend,” writes the king, February 23d, 1845, “‘to write down on 
these pages my convictions and knowledge about the constitution of the 
Evangelical Church. I do this with the serious feelings with which a will 
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is drawn up, for these thoughts are to be my legacy to the coming genera- 
tions.” ‘* While there are now in this land many more persons than at the 
beginning of the century,who know that one thing is needful,—the salvation 
of the soul ; there has yet hardly been a time in which the one thing needful 
Sor the building up of the church has been so little in men’s hearts and 
minds as now.” He then comments in strong terms on the lack of church 
feeling, ‘‘the churchlessness”, of the general mind. ‘‘ But, some one says 
to me, if thy episcopal rights weigh so heavily upon thee, why not throw 
them “ff? To which I reply : [long with all the powers of my soul for such 
atime . . . but this would not help the matter nor satisfy my conscience 
(which, in ecclesiastical matters, is very sensitive).” ‘‘The State has, 
as it were, put into commission the episcopacy, which was excluded by the 
Reformation, and which was also an integral part of the old imperial system. 
The circumstances were then imperative and unavoidable. As a provisional 
arrangement, and so the reformers expressly regarded it, it was wise and 
good; but on this very account it is bad and unwise, when viewed as a 
permanent condition, as the real organisation of the church. The State 
must give back the episcopate which it has put into commission.” But into 
whose hands and how? The bulk of the volume is taken up with this 
problem, without presenting any very satisfactory solution. The reérganisa- 
tion is to include an episcopate (like the primitive), a true presbyterial con- 
stitution, and also a participation of the whole church, so far as practicable, 
in church affairs. The ideal of the king seems to be made up of a sort of 
compromise between the three leading forms of episcopacy, presbyterian- 
ism and congregationalism. The Lutheran system he evidently thinks to 
be the poorest of all. Some of his statements on these points are as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ At the risk of seeming bizarre and paradoxical, I declare that, in 
itself considered, I have nothing against presbyters, nothing against bishops, 
nothing against consistories ; in truth I am a friend to all these, and con- 
sider them indispensable to the church; and yet I am a decided foe of all 
presbyterial constitution, of all episcopal constitution, of all consistorial 
constitution. Why ? Because I see safety only in churches organised. 
Yes, churches. That is the one thing which the church needs, that she 
may become, be, and remain a church. Yes, churches! that is my constant 
and loud call to the evangelical church in Germany, which has no churches.” 
“The true spirit is the chiefthing. It can elevate the most corrupt consti- 
tution, and without it, the most ideal government is an empty form. But yet 
I am a decided and irreconcilable foe of the sad and frequent application of 
this phrase, now so common.’’ “I confess that I dread episcopacy in its best 
present form, and yet I have said that I consider the episcopacy indispens- 
able. . . . The Romanizing Britons are quite right when they say that 
in the Apostolic times there was no church without a bishop, and that the 
apostles set bishops in office with the laying on of hands. But they err, 
I hope unwittingly, when they say that the bishopric of York, and of Dur- 
ham is the same as the church of Jerusalem, of Ephesus, etc., in the time 
of the apostles. They are suspiciously silent about the episcopacy of the 
middle ages, as being the episcopate which has really come down to our 
times.” ‘*The Reformed (Presbyterian) church has a real organisation, 
while the Lutheran church has as many constitutions as there are countries 
and provinces in which it is found; in other words, it has no organisation. 
A Reformed church copsists of two main parts, the ecclesiastical 
senate or clergy and the people. But the clergy is divided into three parts, 
pastors, presbyters (elders), and deacons. The first have the care of souls, 
the second of morals, the third of the poor. The people are represented 
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in the church by the heads of families.” He eloquently defends the uni- 
versal priesthood of believers: ‘‘There cannot possibly be in the church 
a special priesthood”. ‘The apostles distributed the members of the 
church, who are all priests, into three orders, that of elders, that of deacons, 
and that of the congregation.” He compares these to the circulation of 
the blood: “‘The elders are the veins that carry the blood to the heart; 
the deacons divide the blood in the heart; the congregation constitute the 
arteries by which life streams from the heart to the whole body”. He con- 
cludes with an earnest appeal: ‘“‘Does not the history of our land, our 
growth, our fall, our resurrection, our thirty years of peace, but above all 
else, does not our very element of life, the Reformation, call out to us, that 
God is with us! Yes, God is with us! Amen.” 


History of the Development of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ. 
By Dr. J. A. Dorner. Division Second, from the End of the Fourth Cen- 
tury to the Present Time. Vol. I. Translated by Rev. D. W. Suon. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Charles Scribner. 1861. 8vo. 
Pp. 456. The publication of this volume labors under the disadvantage 
which will however be soon remedied, of introducing the reader to the mid- 
dle of the “development” before he has seen its initial germs. The first 
part is to be translated by Dr. Lindsay Alexander. The whole work will 
make about six volumes of Clark’s Library. Of its great value it is now 
in almost superfluous to speak. When it first appeared in the form of articles 
a review, the German theological and philosophical public was at the height of 
the conflict with the Hegelian dialectics, which presupposed that the highest 
always.came last in order, and which assailed the faith of the Church in the 
specific and unmatched dignity of the Person of our Lord. Historical 
criticism was striving to substantiate this philosopheme, and to do away 
with the primitive testimony to the person of the Godman. Dr. Dorner 
took up this historical line of argument, and met and rebutted the criticisms 
of the destructive school point by point, and step by step. His articles in 
the Tiibingen Zeitschrift, 1835-6, were enlarged, and in 1839 issued in a 
volume of 555 pages. Meanwhile the controversy ran on, and the slender 
book expanded to two thick octavos (1845-53) of more than 1600 pages, 
which develope the marvellous history of this central doctrine of the Christ- 
ian faith in a true philosophical method, combined with the most indefatiga- 
ble research. The late Dr. Baur elaborated the whole subject in his History 
of the Trinity and the Incarnation, 3 vols. 1841-3; and the last edition of 
Dorner has constant respect to the destructive methods and inferences of 
this head of the modern school of Tiibingen. The substance of the whole 
matter, and all its ramifications, are comprised in these remarkable volumes. 
They are among the ripest fruits of modern German theological science. 
Scholars will welcome them ; and no one can say that he is really conversant 
with the history of doctrines until he has mastered this work. The volume 
now issued begins with the Council of Constantinople, a.p. 881, and con- 
ducts us through the scholastic refinements of the Thomists and Scotists, 
to the borders of the Reformation. It appears to be conscientiously, if not 
elegantly translated. E. g., p. 24: “It was reserved for the Reformation to 
bring the unio hypostatica to a crisis,—the effect of which was the more 
decided appropriation of the Divine Person to the human nature, and the 
revendication to the unity, of the sphere of the natures, their powers and 
their attributes (idiomata).” 


History of the Modes of Christian Baptism. By Rev. James Curysrat. 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1861. Pp. 324. For sale in New 
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York by Phinney, Blakeman & Mason. The author is a member of the 
Episcopal church, and his object is to vindicate the position ‘‘ that Christ 
enjoined trine immersion.” ‘The preference expressed for this mode of bap- 
tism by the rubric of the Anglican church, he thinks is well founded in 
Scripture and Christian antiquity. “Incidentally he shows that the Antipx- 
dobaptist sects have no proper ‘‘baptismal succession”. The volume con- 
tains much of curious research, and is valuable for its collection of testi- 
monies from the most ancient writers down to the divines of the English 
church. But we hardly think the proof satisfactory, that either Christ or 
the apostles enjoined or practised trine immersion. Still less can we see 
any such vital connection, as the author seems to suppose, between trine 
immersion and the abolition of heresy and schism. Though the main pos- 
tulate and the chief inference of the book are not established, yet, as a col- 
lection of materials, it has an interest for students of theology. 


A Text-Book of the History of Doctrines. By Dr. K. R. Hacenpacn, 
Prof. in Basle. The Edinburgh translation revised, with large Additions 
from the fourth German edition and other Sources. By Henry B. Smiru. 
Vol. If. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1862. 8vo, pp. 560. This volume 
completes the American edition of Hagenbach’s invaluable work. To the 
latter portion of the history Hagenbach made large additions in his fourth 
edition, all of which are here for the first time translated, together with 
much matter from Baur, Neander, and others. Besides this, the American 
editor has added several entirely new sections, amounting in all to some 
sixty pages on the German Reformed Theology; the School of Saumur ; 
Theology and Philosophy in England and Scotland; English Deism; and 
Theology and Philosophy in the United States. The literature of English 
and American theology, including all the different denominations, is quite 
fully collected. A copious Index facilitates the use of this manual. 


A Text-Book of Uhurch History. By Dr. Joun C. L. Greseter. Vol. 
IV. Pp. 593. Translated by Henry B. Smirnu. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1862. This volume of Gieseler contains the history of the Refor- 
mation and its results, a.p. 1517-1648. Only a small portion of it is 
comprised in Clark’s Edinburgh edition. It is one of the most elaborate, 
though in this country and in England least known, portions of Gieseler’s 
great work. The history of the theological conflicts of the Reformation is 
written with unusual impartiality and accuracy. None of our current 
ecclesiastical histories go over this ground so fully and thoroughly. Of the 
great value of Gieseler’s history the verdict is unanimous among all scholars. 
It is indispensable as a guide, and it has the rank of an authority. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The Puritans ; or the Church, Court, and Parliament of England, dur- 
ing the Reigns of Edward VI and Queen Elizabeth. By Samurt Hopr- 
kins. Vol. III. Boston; Gould & Lincoln. New York: Sheldon. 1861. 
8vo, pp. 675. The typographical elegance of this volume predisposes the 
reader to a favorable judgment. The labor of years, too, is here completed 
—years of careful and conscientious research, well spent in the preparation 
of an attractive work, upon a noble theme, with which the author is in the 
fullest sympathy. And the interest deepens to the close. Some of the 
points to which sundry critics objected in the earlier volumes, particularly 
the free use of the imaginative and dramatic element, are sensibly amelio- 
rated in the progress of the narrative. But those parts which are most 
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strictly historical are enlivened by the author’s undoubted skill in portray- 
ing characters, and marshalling events in the most impressive manner. Old 
facts receive the heightened interest of novelty from their new juxtaposi- 
tions. The faithful researches of Mr. Hopkins have enabled him to correct 
many errors into which his predecessors had fallen: and he has also availed 
himself of some new ms. materials, partly derived from the collections of 
Dr. Waddington, illustrating the rise of Independency. That portion of 
this volume devoted to the trial of Barrow, Greenwood, and Penry, not 
only presents the facts with a more thorough sifting of the evidence than ever 
before, but contains scenes and descriptions of the most affecting interest. 
Twenty years of the struggle of people, parliament, and court, pass in re- 
view. Among the leading topics are the famous controversy between Travers 
and Richard Hooker; the Babington Conspiracy of 1586; the Annus Mira- 
bili, 1586, comprising a vivid sketch of the Spanish Armada and its disper- 
sion; the Martin Mar-Prelate tracts; the divine right of bishops, well ven- 
tilated ; the Cartwright controversy ; the discussions on the Sabbath ; a full 
account of the successive Parliaments and their doings, successfully vindi- 
cating the policy of the Puritans. The closing scenes of the life of Eliza- 
beth have the interest of a romance; the summary of her character is full 
and candid. She is relieved from the odium of being privy to many of the 
persecutions set on foot by her constitutional advisers, and kept from her 
knowledge. Mr. Hopkins lays more stress upon the complicity of the wife 
of the Earl of Leicester in his sudden death, than the facts seem to us to 
warrant. On other points of criticism there will be differences of judgment. 
The advocates of prelacy will hardly be satisfied with the tone of the book. 
But the descendants of the Puritans will find their faith confirmed and en- 
lightened by the truthful descriptions of the conflicts and sufferings of their 
sires in behalf of civil and religious freedom. The whole work is a consecutive 
argument for the principles which lie at the foundation of our republic. It 
deserves a liberal patronage. It is well worthy of a place in our public and 
private libraries. Read these volumes, if you would understand the real 
history of Puritanism. 


The Constitutional History of England, since the Accession of George 
Third. 1760-1860. By Taomas Erskine May, €.B. The first volume of 
this valuable history is just reprinted by Crosby’& Nichols, of Boston, in 
the same excellent style as their reprint of Hallam. Although, as the au- 
thor remarks, the accession of George III presents no natural boundary in 
constitutional history, no one can survey the last hundred years without 
seeing that questions of the utmost importance have been practically decided. 
The freedom of the press, the rights of the crown, religious liberty, the re- 
lation of England to her colonies, the revenues, India. We can indeed only 
begin to enumerate the subjects which attract and repay the student of con- 
stitutional history. Some of the topics which Mr. May specially considers 
in this volume are, the influence of the crown under the various circum- 
stances in which it was found, such as the regency, the minority or incapa- 
city of the Sovereign; the Revenues of the Crown; the House of Lords; 
the House of Commons; and the relation of Parliament to the Crown, the 
law, and the people. These subjects are discussed with great fairness, but 
with a thorough conviction in favor of the beneficial effect of the develop- 
ment of popular liberty. 

Another volume will comprise a history of party ; of the press, and po- 
litical agitation ; of the Church, and of civil and religious liberty ; and a 
general view of English legislation, its policy and results. 
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Leben und ausgewahlte Schriften, etc., (Lives and Select Writings of the 
Fathers and Founders of the Lutheran Church). With an Introduction by 
Dr. K. J. Nirzscn. III. Melanchthon, von Dr. C. Scummrt. VII. Urbanus 
Rhegius, von Dr. G. Untporn. Elberfeld. 1861. The success of Hagen- 
bach’s series upon the Founders of the Reformed Church has doubtless had 
its influence upon this corresponding project in respect to the Lutheran. 
The whole series will comprise eight volumes; I. II., Luther by Schneider ; 
IV. Bugenhagen by Vogt; V. Osiander by Lehnerdt; VI. Brenz by Hart- 
man; VIII. Various biographies, among them Speratus, Jonas, Chemnitz, 
Chytreeus, etc. The volumes are well got up, and very cheap ; Melanchthon, 
for example, a thick volume of over 700 pages, with an excellent portrait, 
costing only one and a half thalers. And it is altogether the most thorough 
and complete view of the life and works of the great Preceptor Germania, 
which has yet been published, much superior to the work of Galle, and 
more complete than any of the monographs which appeared in 1859, in 
celebration of the ter-centenary of the Reformer’s decease. Rothe’s address 
on this occasion was translated in a previous number of this Review. . Dr. 
Schmidt has performed his task with great skill and fidelity, with minute- 
ness, even, of investigation and description. The volume on Urbanus Rhe- 
gius, introduces the English reader to a part of the Reformation with which 
he is less familiar than with the words and deeds of Melanchthon. Rhegius 
labored at first in Southern Germany, Innthal and Augsburg, and was in- 
volved in the Sacramentarian and Anabaptist disputes; then he became effi- 
cient in preaching the reformation and organizing the churches in the 
North, at Celle, Liineburg, Hanover, and other places. He was born in 
1489. It is a curious fact that his son, who wrote his memoir, was un- 
doubtedly incorrect in saying that the family name was Honig, and that, out 
of modesty, he latinized it as Rhegius, instead of Rex. The family name is 
shown by Uhlborn to have been Rieger. He died in 1536. His seal bore 
the motto: Christus mundum transigit. 


Memoirs and Reminiscences of the late Prof. Grorcr Busan. Edited by 
W. M. Fernatp. Boston: Otis Clapp. 1860. Pp. 408. Professor Bush 
was born in Norwich, Vt., 1796; was graduated at Dartmouth College, 
1818; studied theology at Princeton ; became Professor of Hebrew in New 
York, 1831; embraced Swedenborgianism in 1845; and died in 1859. He 
was an enthusiastic scholar, a popular author, a lovely and genial man. 
His ardent and versatile temperament led him to frequent changes of opin- 
ion; but no one ever doubted that he was conscientious in his convictions, 
and willing to make any sacrifice for the cause of truth. His life was the 
life of a scholar. In 1832 he published the Life of Mohammed; in 1833 a 
treatise on the Millennium, as already past ; in 1834, parts of a Commentary 
on the Psalms ; 1835, a Hebrew Grammar, simple and valuable ; Scriptural 
Illustrations, 1836 ; Commentaries on Genesis to Judges, in 1840 and sub- 
sequent years; the Hierophant, 1844; his Anastasis, 1845, aroused a long 
controversy ; Valley of Vision, 1844. Among his Swedenborgian works 
are Statement of Reasons ; Letters to a Trinitarian; Memorabilia; Mesmer 
and Swedenborg (a partial defence of Mesmerism, giving rise to a long dis- 
cussion with Tayler Lewis, about the ‘‘ Poughkeepsie seer,’ Davis, etc.) ; a 
Reply to Dr. Woods on Swedenborgianism ; New Church Miscellanies ; 
New Church Repository, 8 vols. ; Priesthood and the Clergy unknown to 
Christianity, 1857, which excited commotion among the Swedenborgians. 
Mr. Fernald’s Memoir consists to a great extent of letters and contributions 
from friends of the deceased, viz. Rufus Choate, W. B. Hayden, N. F. 
Cabell, Dr. Bellows, and many others. These are all interesting, and in- 
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crease our regard for the man in his personal relations. But the scholar 
needs, and we trust will have, a more permanent tribute to his acquirements 
and worth. 


Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, von B. Barurine. Leips. 1861. Bunsen als Staate- 
mann und Schriftsteller, von H. Geuzer. Gotha. 1861. Both pastor 
Baehring and jurist Gelzer are the eulogists of the ardent and versatile Bun- 
sen. The former discusses, in over 100 pages, the importance of his Bible- 
work to the present times, anticipating the most desirable and needed re- 
sults from his combination of free criticism with reverence to the revelation. 
Herr Gelzer’s pamphlet is an obituary address, and gives an interesting pic- 
ture of the life and services of Bunsen as a statesman and an author. Both 
are valuable tributes to the memory of a great man, whose half-truths will 
be forgotten when his inspiring faith in Christ and in the future destiny of 
the race will still be stimulating others to noble thoughts and deeds. 





BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


The Okavango River ; A Narrative of Travel, Exploration, and Adven- 
ture. By Cuar.es Joun Anpersson. New York: Harpers. 1861. Pp. 414. 
The travels and adventures of the famous Swedish explorer, narrated in this 
finely illustrated volume, were in the years 1858-60, to the west of Dr. 
Livingstone’s course, ranging from 22° to 17° south latitude. The party of 
eleven were well provided with all the necessary means and materials, in- 
cluding oxen, donkeys, sheep, goats, and dogs. Delayed by rain, and im- 
peded by jungles, their course was toilsome and slow. They were alternately 
deluged by the rain, and suffering from extreme thirst. One horse went 
seven days without water; and some of the men became speechless from 
thirst. The most exciting parts of the narrative are the descriptions of 
elephant hunting. On one occasion Andersson “bagged” two monstrous 
fellows, and had the satisfaction ‘“‘ of breakfasting on an elephant’s foot, done 
under the ashes, and a dish of honey —a meal fit for a king”. The chief 
result of the expedition was the discovery of the Okavango River, running 
eastward to the heart of the continent. Sickness prevented Mr. Andersson 
from completing his explorations. The work is issued in handsome style, 
and is a valuable addition to the remarkable series of works on the African 
regions, published by the Harpers, now numbering 14 volumes, including 
Anderson’s previous work, on Lake Ngami and Southwestern - Africa ; 
Livingstone’s and Cumming’s South Africa; Burton, Barth and Du Chaillu 
on Central and North Africa; Davis’s Carthage; Wilson’s Western Africa ; 
and Ellis and Pfeiffer on Madagascar. 


The Last Travels of Ida Pfeiffer ; inclusive of a Visit to Madagascar. 
With an Autobiographical Memoir of the author. Translated by H. W. 
Dutcxen. New York: Harpers. 1861. Pp. 281. With a portrait of 
Madame Pfeiffer. The autobiographical sketch of the most extraordinary 
female traveller of modern times is full of interest. Her son, Oscar, prepared 
with filial care her last manuscripts for the press. They include sketches 
of visits in various parts of Germany, Holland, England, France, and the 
Mauritius. But the most novel part has respect to the island of Madagas- 
car, its scenery, towns, morals, and manners, under the late king. The 
change of dynasty, and the probable reintroduction of Christianity will at- 
tract general attention to this portion of Madame Pfeiffer’s work. She was 
a very “ strong-minded” woman, of indefatigable perseverance, with a clear 
head, sharp eye, and a passionate interest in all classes of human society, 
and all the phases of human life. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Lectures on the English Language. By Grorcr P. Marsu. First Series. 
Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. New York: Charles Scribner. 1860. 
8vo, pp. 715. Of this noble contribution to the history of the English 
language and literature, we gave a full account in the first volume of this 
Review. It has been welcomed by the public, both in this country and in 
England, with a cordiality in some good degree proportioned ‘to its merits. 
In this fourth edition numerous minor errors are corrected, and some twenty 
pages of illustrative citations and proofs are appended, fortifying particular 
statements. These give new evidence of the careful learning and research of 
the author. It is universally conceded, that his attainments in this branch 
of literature are unrivalled in this country, and second to few, if any, in the 
mother country. His admirable course of lectures delivered before the 
Lowell Institute in Boston, is promised as a second series; and we trust 
that his position as the honored minister of our country at Turin may not 
long defer the publication of the volume. This course had particular refer- 
ence to the history of the English language, and its lexical and grammatical 
changes, including its literary capabilities and adaptations. Wherever the 
English language is thoroughly studied, at home or in college classes, the 
work of Mr. Marsh must also be studied. 


Bibliotheca Orientalis, Manuel de Bibliographie Orientale. Par J. M. 
Zencier. Vol. II. Leipsic: Engelmann. 1861. An invaluable bibliogra- 
phical work, though somewhat costly — $5 for this second volume. It con- 
tains a supplement to Vol. I. (Arabic, Persian, Turkish literature); the lit- 
erature of the Christian East — seven lists of works on bibliography, literary 
history, lexicons, grammars, chrestomathies, versions, etc. ; the Literature of 
India, of the Parsees, of Indo-China and Malasia, of China and Japan, 
Maudchu, Mongolia and Thibet. A third volume will give the works on 
the geography, history and philosophy of the East; a fourth, projected, is to 
contain extracts and translations. 


The British Poets, Little, Brown & Company still continue the publica- 
tion of their-beautiful edition of the British Poets, and have just brought out 
the works of Lorp Byron in ten volumes. This makes a hundred and 
twenty volumes of'the series, already published. A few more — Chaucer 
among them, are yet to come in order to complete the imperial list from 
Chaucer to Wordsworth. The whole will form an edition more elegant, 
more complete and cheaper than has ever before appeared. A generous and 
philosophical criticism regards the poets not merely as giving us individual 
pictures of life, or evanescent images of beauty, but as, is some sense, intel- 
lectual representations of the ages in which they lived. The poetry of Lord 
Byron, and the same may be said of Scott — breathes largely the spirit of 
his time — its restlessness, its fire, its energy, its love of strong sensation, 
its passion, its recklessness, its power and habit of thought. The natural 
and artificial scenery of the age is caught and reflected by his mirror. It 
shows also, we must acknowledge, the wild, unsubdued, and to a certain 
extent, irreligious spirit ofa clique oraclass. The faults ofhis poetry are too 
well known to need pointing out. In spite of them, though never so popu- 
lar as once, his works will live. Though their light is not always pure, they 
have taken their place among the constellations. 


Lessons in Life. By Timotny Trrcoms. Seventh Edition. New York: 
Scribner. 1861. Pp. 344. The seventh edition, or seventh thousand, to 
which this finely printed book ran in two or three weeks, in such times as 
these, attests the wide popularity of Dr. Holland’s writings. He talks in a. 
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natural, forcible, and picturesque way about matters which interest every- 
body ; e. g. moods and phases of mind, bodily imperfections and impediments, 
the rights of woman, undeveloped resources, men of one idea, proper people 
and perfect people, half finished work, and the like. He is a kind of lay- 
preacher on the morals and manners of life, to our young men and women. 
It is a good sign that so healthful a writer is so popular. 


Elijah, a Sacred Drama, and other Poems. By Rosert Davinson, D.D. 
New York: Scribner. 1860. This collection is beautifully printed on tint- 
ed paper, and chiefly devoted to Scriptural and religious themes, made more 
attractive to many minds in the form of verse. A new version of the 
Dies Ire is one of the minor poems. Several of the notes show that the 
author is a scholar as well as a devotee of the muses. 


The Partisan Leader. By Beverty Tucker, of Virginia. New York: 
Rudd & Carleton. 1861. Pp. 392. This work is reissued as “‘a Key to the 
Disunion Conspiracy”. It was originally printed in Washington, by Duff 
Green, in 1886, and issued in two volumes with the anticipated date of 1856, 
under the name of Edward William Sidney. Written by a disciple of Cal- 
houn, its object was to foment the project of a Southern Confederacy. Its 
appearance was in the midst of the Jackson and Calhoun imbroglio. What 
is remarkable about it is, that slavery is not introduced as the cause or oc- 
casion of the projected revolt. That line of policy had not then been adopted ; 
Southern statesmen and Christians were not yet ripe for the advocacy of 
that “institution” as the corner-stone of a republic. Apart from this 
political object, the tale has many features of novelty and interest, though 
not the highest order of literary merit. 


The Cloister and the Hearth; or Maid, Wife and Widow. A Novel. 
By Cuartes Reape. New York: Rudd & Carlton. 1861. Four English 
volumes are compressed into this single volume, and sold for 75 cents. For 
these times of war, this novel has had “a great run”, having already reached 
a sale of 8000 copies. One of the author’s previous works is wrought into 
it, with a change of plan. The well-known characteristics of Mr. Reade, his 
vivacity and descriptive talent, his capital conversations and sharp delinea- 
tions of character, are as prominent as ever ; while there is a manifest advance 
in the management of the plot and the shaping of the materials. It is at 
once his largest and his best work. 


The Siler Cord. A Novel. By Surrtey Brooxs. New York: Harpers. 
1861. ‘75 cents. The interest of the reader is kept perpetually alive by the 
skill with which Mr. Brooks handles the details of the mysterious separation 
of a young husband and his fair wife, until they are reconciled and reiinited. 
The characters are skilfully portrayed. The volume is illustrated with 
spirited sketches. 


Notice to Quit. By W. G. Wits. New York: Harpers. 50 cents. 
Pp. 156. The singular title of this interesting novel refers to the summons 
of death made upon the hero after a life spent in the search for money and 
honor. When -worldly prosperity is attained, he finds that a disease of the 
heart leaves him but a short lease of life. Variety is given to the tale by the 
‘description of scenes and events connected with the progress of modern social 
life. The moral tone is unexceptionable. 


Streaks of Light ; or Fifty-two Facts from the Bible for the Fifty-two 
Sundays of the Year. New York: Harpers. 1862. Pp. 343. This 
beautiful volume by the author of ‘‘ The Peep of Day”, etc., is just the book 
for a New Year’s gift to children. 
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The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature. W.H. Brnwett, editor 
and proprietor. The January number is adorned with two striking prints, 
one of Trumbull’s Battle of Bunker Hill, engraved by Perine in a very 
spirited style. ‘The other is Sartain’s plate, executed with his usual skill, of 
the Wife of Bunyan interceding for his Release from Prison. The Hon. Ed- 
ward Everett also contributes a finished sketch of the Battle of Bunker Hill. 
The selections of this number, twenty-three in all, are exceedingly well made, . 
and such as to interest all classes of readers. There is no better miscellany 
for the family circle. 


Harper’s New Monthly Magazine is now in its twenty-fourth volume ; 
for twelve years it has furnished the greatest variety of entertainment, in- 
cluding an abundance of excellent illustrations, at a wonderfully cheap rate. 
The number for January, 1862, has, among other illustrated articles, Bayard 
Taylor’s Franconian Switzerland; Lossing’s United States Navy; continua- 
tions of Trollope’s Orley Farm and Thackeray’s Adventures of Philip ; and a 
variety of minor articles. 


POLITICAL AND CIVIL QUESTIONS. 


Our Country and the Church. By N. L. Ricz,D.D. New York: Scrib- 
ner. 1861. There are four positions, from which ministers may make 
their election, in respect to our national government in its present unpre- 
cedented trials. They may be openly patrivtic; or, they may be outspoken 
for secession; or, they may be indifferent and silent; or, they may judge 
that they ought not to say anything about it, and then preach about it. The 
last is the position of Dr. Rice. As a preacher of the Gospel he takes the 
attitude of neutrality — the same attitude which England has professed to 
take. This might,be pardonable in a foreigner, but we hardly expected it of a 
prominent minister of New York. His sermons contain, of course, many 
sensible observations, and just criticisms on some of our national sins. But 
he talks of slavery tenderly, and against abolitionism earnestly. The cen- 
tral idea of his discourses, that ministers and churches, as such, should have 
nothing to say in the great pending conflict, is one which no logical skill can 
make to be plausible. Can the church be rightfully indifferent to the ques- 
tion of loyalty or disloyalty? Ifit can—on what grounds? Dr. Rice’s 
answer is: ‘That ministers and churches, as such, cannot settle those 
moral questions, which depend upon secular, civil and political questions”. 
And as they cannot “settle” them, he implies that they have nothing to do 
with them. But the principle is false, and the conclusion pernicious. What 
is to be said about Sunday laws? about gambling? about immoral specta- 
cles and games ? about intemperance? about the death penalty? about the 
slave trade? about polygamy? These are all “moral” questions, which 
the church cannot “ settle’; and they may all depend, and have often de- 
pended upon “secular, civil and political questions”. And yet Dr. Rice 
would doubtless grant that in all these cases, the church has a right to 
speak, that it is its duty to take sides. That is, his assumed principle is no 
principle atall in application to any of these moral questions, It is a princi- 
ple framed for a special use, to be applied to the present conflict. And how 
is it there applied? He says, that the question of ‘ allegiance” is one depend- 
ing on the interpretation of the Constitution, about which good intelligent 
men may differ. But this is the case in almost all civil wars. It was just 
so in the time of the Revolution. Ought ministers and churches to have 
kept silent then? If not, why now? His doctrine seems to us to amount 
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to this, that as long as a government is in no sort of danger, the church may 
uphold it; but when there is organised opposition by “ intelligent” and 
‘*“moral” men, the church is to keep silent. When her help is most needed 
she is to be impotent. When her influence is not needed, she may lift up 
her voice and cry aloud in the streets. When there is no conspiracy, and 
no rebellion — ministers may preach against conspiracy and rebellion ; when 
conspiracy is doing its foulest work, and rebellion assumes an armed and 
defiant front, ministers and churches must retire from the scene, and say 
nothing, or say something on both sides. When everybody is loyal, the 
church may pass patriotic resolutions; when disloyalty threatens the very 
life of a nation, the church must suppress all resolutions and stifle all dis- 
cussion. Loyalty in the abstract is all right; but loyalty in the concrete 
may be inconvenient. It is our duty to pray for our rulers, and to submit 
to the powers that be; only we must be very careful not to do it, when the 
rulers are in danger, and when the powers ordained of God are threatened 
with extermination. Dr. Rice says very truly: “In what I have said con- 
cerning the troubles, and the proper position of the church with reference to 
them, I have taken neither the Southern nor the Northern view”. Neither 
the Southern, nor the Northern view! He is on Mason’s and Dixon’s line. 


Woman’s Rights under the Law. In Three Lectures, delivered in Bos- 
ton, Jan. 1861. By Caronmve H. Datt. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 
1861. Pp. 164. For sale in New York, by Jas. Miller, 522 Broadway. 
Whatever theory may be held about the rights of woman in the abstract, 
no one who reads this volume with care can deny, that there are many legis- 
lative wrongs to which she is still subject in the most enlightened countries. 
The facts as here brought out in relation to French and English legislation, 
and to the laws of some of our own States, give abundant evidence, that 
those who differ on the propriety of conceding to woman some civil privi- 
leges (for example, that of suffrage) may yet agree in the desire and effort 
to have the relics of barbarism effaced from the statute-books. The author 
writes in a forcible and nervous style. 


A Letter on the National Currency, addressed to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. By Exeazar Lorp. New York: Randolph. Pp. 24. Mr. Lord, 
whose services in respect to the banking system of the State of New York 
are well known, in this able and comprehensive Letter, advocates the neces- 
sity of establishing a national currency, secured against great fluctuations, 
uniformly current in the country at par value. He contends, that a purely 
metallic currency cannot secure these results; nor yet a currency of coin 
and paper conjoined, redeemable in coin. The true system, he argues, is 
that of national treasury notes, on the basis of national stock, made a legal 
tender in all payments. It differs from the plan of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in that the latter contemplates the redemption of the secured 
notes by specie. Mr. Lord’s suggestions as to the state of. things after the 
close of the present war are forcibly put, and entitled to great weight. 


Slavery and Secession in America, Historical and Economical. By 
Txos. Exuison, F.S.S. London: Sampson, Low & Co. 1861. Pp. 369. 
This volume is evidently the fruit of much research, and its sympathies are 
with the Free States, though its prognostics are somewhat doubtful. The 
author adheres: closely to the economical stand-point; and the moral im- 
pression is chiefly derived from the cogency of the facts in favor of 
freedom. Not always accurate in minor details, and often careless in style, 
the general impression is still sound and healthful. The first Part recounts 
the Rise and Progress of Slavery ; the second Part exhibits the growth of 
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the Secession Movement; the third Part compares Free and Slave Insti- 
tutions, as seen in the Northern and Southern States respectively. The 
history includes three months of President Lincoln’s administration. The 
Appendix has the Constitutions of the United States and of the Confed- 
eracy, and various public documents. 


Among the addresses and discourses, called forth by the present state 
of our national affairs, is a philosophical and eloquent exposition of the true 
idea of the Free Christian State in relation to the present struggle, by 
GrorcE L. Prentiss, D.D., of New York, delivered before the Association 
of the Alumni of Bowdoin College; a sermon preached on the day of the 
national Fast, by Prof. R. D. Hrrcucock, D.D., on our National Sin of ma- 
terialism, full of forcible thoughts and suggestions couched in a felicitous 
diction; a patriotic and sharp oration on Patriotism and the Slaveholders’ 
Rebellion, by C. S. Henry, D.D.; an able sermon on the Offered National 
Regeneration, by Rev. Georcz Leon Waker, pastor of the State street 
church, Portland, Me.; a vigorous Thanksgiving Sermon, by Rev. H. N. 
DunnineG, of Gloversville, N. Y.; a calm and thorough review of the crisis, 
by Davip Maer, D.D., of Elizabeth, N. J., in a Thanksgiving sermon. 
These discourses all recognise in slavery the root of bitterness, the real 
cause and origin of our calamities, the great sin of our nation. The imme- 
diate occasion of the rupture was the loss of political power on the part of 
the South and its leaders, whose motto seems to have been: Flectere si 
nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo. But yet the real cause was in the 
ambitious project to form a separate government, based on slavery, urged 
on by both envy and hatred of the free and growing North. But while 
conceding all this, hardly any of the above discourses recommend universal 
emancipation as the rightful battle-cry of the nation; they rather insist 
upon it, that, as it is a war under and for the Constitution, so it must be a 
constitutional war. Otherwise,—if we ourselves transcend and violate the 
Constitution, there remains no justifiable legal, political ground, upon which 
we can seek to bring back the revolted States to their allegiance. The only 
ground on which we are justified in doing this is the constitutional com- 
pact. That defines and prescribes our rights, our duties, and their limita- 
tion. It does not give to the general government the power of abolishing 
the institution of slavery in any State, or of making void its laws on this 
subject. All the power that we have over slavery is incidental to the war 
power, and has relation solely to the rebellious. A rebel, by being a rebel, 
forfeits his right to life and property. The national government can right: 
fully confiscate all his property, and appropriate it to the public use. Slaves, 
which he may hold as property under local laws, can also be confiscated. 
And this, in effect, insures their freedom, because our government could 
never dispose of them as chattels personal; it has no right to be buying or 
selling slaves. The extent to which this expedient of confiscation may be 
resorted to is a question simply of political necessity and wisdom in the 
conducting of the war. We shall have questions and difficulties enough 
about those slaves who may thus be thrown upon the care of our govern- 
ment, without resorting to any sweeping and undiscriminating decree of 
universal emancipation, which, besides, would make the subjugation and 
final reconciliation of the Slave States well nigh a physical impossibility. 





Statistics and Helos of Churches and Wissions. 





A Prorgssor in the University of 
Berlin makes the following estimates 
about the population of the globe: 

Population of Europe, 272,000,000; 
of Asia, 720,000,000; of America, 
200,000,000; of Africa, 89,000,000 ; 
of Australia, 2,000,000. Total popu- 
lation of the globe, 1,283,000,000. 
The average number of deaths per 
annum, in certain places where re- 
cords are kept, is about one to every 
forty inhabitants. At the present 
time the number of deaths in a year 
would be about 32,000,000, which is 
more than the entire present: popula- 
tion of the United States. At this 
rate the average number of deaths 
per day is about 87,761, the average 
per hour, 3,653, the average per min- 
ute, 61. Thus, at least, every second 
a human life is ended. As the births 
considerably exceed the deaths, there 
are probably 70 or 80 human beings 
born per minute. 


The Cost of War.—The following 
table exhibits the population of the 
principal countries of Europe, with 
the amount of their armies in time 
of war, and the proportions of these 
armies to the population, the last 
column showing the average number 
of inhabitants it takes to support one 
soldier in the field : ; 

Army. Average. 
000 5S 


230,000 
515,000 
Holland, 60,000 
Prussia,. .... .18,000,000 875,000 


72,000,000 800,000 
From this table, which is taken 





from the most accurate sources, it 
will be seen that the lowest ratio— 
that of Russia—is one soldier to 90 
inhabitants; and the highest—that 
of Prussia—one soldier to 48 inhabit- 
ants. 


Lonpon contains a population of 
2,950,000; Paris, 1,525,525; St Pe- 
tersburg, 494,656; Vienna, 476,222 ; 
Berlin, 438,961; Naples, 413,920; 
Madrid, 301,660; Lisbon, 275,286 ; 
Brussels, 263,481 ; Amsterdam, 248,- 
656; Rome, 180,359; Turin, 179,658 ; 
Hamburg, 171,696; Copenhagen, 
113,635; Venice, 118,172; Dresden, 
117,750; Munich, 114,734; Stock- 
holm, 101,502. 


The Evangelical Alliance. — The 
fifth anniversary of this conference 
closed its session at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, on the 12th of September, hay- 
ing been together for twelve days. 
The several meetings were attended 
by crowded houses. It is believed 
that nearly two thousand strangers 
visited Geneva during the Conference. 
The hospitality of the Genevese was 
unbounded. Many of the evening 
meetings, at the residences of gentle- 
men in the vicinity of the city, were 
attended by delegates from all parts 
of the world. At the house.of Col. 
Troncher, the great friend of the 
Bible .cause, some eighty persons 
were present, and excellent speeches 
made. At one of the public meet- 
ings, toward the close, four hours 
were devoted to the civil war in this 
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country, and the following resolution 
was adopted : 

“The Conference of Evangelical 
Christians, assembled at Geneva from 
various countries, desire hereby to 
convey to their brethren of the United 
States of America, an expression of 
deep sympathy under the sad and 
terrible crisis in which they are now 
placed; they would unite in earnest 
and persevering prayer that this 
calamity may be overruled by God 
to the furtherance of the interests of 
humanity, of the cause of freedom, 
and of our common Christianity. Im- 
pressed with the conviction that the 
origin of this war is to be traced to 
slavery, the Conference would entreat 
Almighty God to dispose the hearts 
of his own people in America to use 
the means dictated by wisdom and 
Christian principle for the speedy 
and complete suppression of a system 
alike opposed to the spirit of the 
Gospel, and to the peace, prosperity, 
and progress of that great people. 
And whereas our brethren of the 
United States have appointed Thurs- 
day, the 26th inst., as a day of spe- 
cial humiliation and prayer, this Con- 
ference earnestly invite their fellow- 
Christians of various countries to 
unite with the brethren there before 
the throne of grace in humiliation 
and prayer, remembering the words 
of Scripture: If one member suffer, 
all the members suffer with it.” 


Unitep Srares.-— Anniversary of 
the American Board —Cleveland, 
Ohio, Oct. 1st, 1861.— The annual 
sermon was preached by Dr: Storrs, 
of Brooklyn. 

Six persons have entered upon the 
missionary work for the first time 
within the year; and seven have re- 
turned to the fields which they had 
previously occupied. Eleven persons 
are under appointment. 

The entire income of the year has 
been as follows, to wit: Ordinary 
donations, $283, 186.87; legacies, 
$52,537. 19; other sources, 4,808.50; 
making a total of $340, 522. 56; of 
which $7,629.27 were contributions 
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to the “Mission School Enterprise”. 
The expenditures have been $369,- 
874.29. As the balance in the trea- 
sury, August Ist, 1860,was $1,466.19, 
the present financial year commenced 
with a debt of $27,885.54. 


MISSIONS. 


Number of Missions, 
= Stations, 
“ Out-stations, 


LABORERS EMPLOYED. 


Number of ordained missionaries 
(seven being physicians), 152 
Number of physicians not ordained, 
other male assistants,... 
“ female assistants, 
Whole number of laborers sent from 
this country, 
Number of native pastors, 
ws native preachers, 
“sh native helpers, 406 
Whole number connected with the 
Missions, 


THE PRESS. 


Number of printing establishments, 
Pages printed last year, as far as 

reported 83,003,079 
Pages printed from the beginning,..1 oer 106, 296 


THE CHURCHES. 


Number of churches (including all 
at the Sandwich Islands), 

Number of church members (in- 
cluding .all at the Sandwich Is- 
lands), so far as reported, . 

Added a the pnts so far as re- 


161 


24,456 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


Number of seminaries, 
~ other boarding schools, 
o free schools (omitting 
those at the Sandwich 
Istands), 
pupils in free schools 
(omitting those at the 
Sandwich Islands),....8,118 
og: pupils in free seminaries, 276 
™ pupils in free boarding 
schools, 
Whole number in seminaries and 


Old School Presbyterian Church.— 
During the year ending May, 1861, 
two new Synods were organised, 


viz., Sandusky and St. Paul; also 
four new Presbyteries, viz., Wya- 
conda, Toledo, Philadelphia Central, 
and Corisco. 


Synods in connection with the General 
Assembly, 

Presbyteries, 

Licentiates, 

Candidates for the Ministry, 

Ministers, 
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NE oe, lecciess osu nanpatcdes é 
Licensures, 

Ordinations, 

Installations, 

Pastoral relations dissolved, 

Churches organized, 

Churches dissolved, 


Ministers dismissed to other denomina- 
tions, 


tions 
Cuarehes dismissed to other denomina- 
TENS ETE DET ee ‘ 
Ministers deceased,....... ubhceees 
Members added on. examination,. 
Members added on certificate, 
Total number of communicants reported, 300, Si 
Adults baptized, 
Infants baptized,..............eeeeeeees 13) 436 
Amount contributed for Congregational 
purposes, $1,821,252 
Amount contributed for Boards of the 
Church and Disabled Ministers, 492,384 
Amount contributed for miscellaneous 
purposes, 
Whole amount contributed, 


2,525,163 

From the Minutes of the New School 
Presbyterian Church we gather the 
following statistics : 


Synods,. ....... Shp WeMeek nuk eWenenon 
Presbyteries, 
Ministers, 


Members added on examination, 

Members added on certificate, 

Total of communicants, 

Contributions for Domestic and For- 
eign Missions, Education, and Pub- 


lication, $292,755 82 


In the New School Presbyterian 
body, the number of ministers is 
eighty more than the number of 
churches; while in the Old School 
the churches outnumber the minis- 
ters nine hundred and seventeen. 


Severat of the Presbyteries of 
the Old-School Presbyterian Church 
in the Confederate States held 
their regular fall meetings, and, with- 
out exception, passed acts of sep- 
aration from the General Assem- 
bly of the church, and appointed 
delegates to attend at Augusta, 
Georgia, on the 4th of December, 
for the purpose of forming a 
General Assembly of the Southern 
Confederacy portion of the denom- 
ination. 
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Tue Messenger gives the following 
summary of the statistics of the Ger- 
man Reformed Church for the last 
year, as gathered from the Minutes of 
Synod just published: Classes in the 
two Synods, 25; ministers, 414; con- 
gregations, 1,053 ; members, 97,307 ; 
baptisms, 11,818; confirmations, 
6,420; received on certificate, 1,497 ; 
communicants, 87,609; excommuni- 
cated, 158; dismissed, 654; deaths, 
3,716; Sabbath Schools, 871. This 
shows an increase on the report of 


g| last year of 1 classis, 23 ministers, 8 


congregations, 5,023 members, 1,662 
baptisms, 660 confirmations, 111 re- 
ceived on certificate, 5,475 communi- 
cants, 100 excommunicated, 75 dis- 
missed, and 835 deaths. The num- 
ber of Sabbath-schools is 25 less than 
reported last year. 

The reports are still very imperfect 
in some of the items, no report having 
been received from the Virginia and 
North Carolina classes; and several 
charges and one whole classis in the 


558 | Western Synod, the Sheboygan, con- 
3 | Sisting of ten ministers, not having 


reported a single congregation. 


Synop or New York anp New 
Jersey.—This (New: School) Synod 
met at Newark, N. J., October 15th. 
Rey. Drs. Wilson, Adams, Newell, 
and Governor Pennington and Hon. 
E. A. Lambert, were appointed to 
present resolutions on the state of the 
country. They reported a series of 
resolutions, which, with the admira- 
ble speech of Governor Pennington, 
on the present rebellion, were order- 
ed to be printed in an appendix to the 
Minutes. The following is the resolu- 
tion on slavery :— 


“That while we do not feel called 
on to add any thing to the repeated 
testimony of our Church on the sub- 
ject of Slavery, nor to offer any ad- 
vice to the Government on the sub- 
ject, still, fully believing that it lies at 
the foundation of all our present na- 
tional troubles, we recommend to 
all our people to pray more earnestly 
than ever for its removal; and that 
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the time may speedily come when 
God by his providence shall take it 
away, that nothing may be left of it 
but the painful record of its past ex- 
istence.” 


A copy of these resolutions was sent 
to Secretary Seward, who replied as 
follows : 


“DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Wasuineton, November 27, 1861. 


“* To the Synod of New York and 
New Jersey: Reverend Gentlemen: 
The minute, containing your resolu- 
tions on the condition of the country, 
which you directed to be sent to me, 
has been submitted to the President 
of the United States. 

“T am instructed to express to you 
his great satisfaction with these pro- 
ceedings, which are distinguished 
equally by their patriotic sentiments 
and a purely Christian spirit. It is 
a just tribute to our system of govern- 
ment that it has enabled the American 
people to enjoy unmolested more of 
the blessings of Divine Providence 
which affect the material conditions 
of human society than any other peo- 
ple ever enjoyed, together with a more 
absolute degree of religious liberty 
than before the institution of that 
great government had ever been 
hoped for among men. The over- 
throw of the government, therefore, 
might justly be regarded as a calam- 
ity, not only to this nation, but a mis- 
fortune to mankind. The President 
is assured of the public virtue and of 
the public valor. But these are un- 
availing without the favor of God. 
The President thanks you for the 
invocations of that indispensable sup- 
port, and he earnestly solicits the 
same invocations from all classes and 
conditions of men. Believing that 
these prayers will not be denied by 
the God of our fathers, he trust and 
expects that the result of this most 
unhappy attempt at revolution will 
confirm and strengthen the Union of 
the republic, and ultimately renew 
the fraternal affections among its 
members so essential to a restora- 
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tion of the public welfare and happi- 
ness. 
“T am, very sincerely, 
“Your very humble servant, 
“ Wutiam H. Sewarp.” 


Census oF Canapa.—The Quebec 
Chronicle says that although all the 
Census Commissioners have not yet 
sent in their complete returns to the 
Bureau of Agriculture and Statistics, 
enough is known to make it tolerably 
certain that Upper Canada has in- 
creased 40 per cent since the last 
census, and Lower Canada 30 per cent, 
bringing the population of the whole 
country up to about 2,600,000. This 
would give Upper Canada an excess 
of population over the Lower Pro- 
vince of 200,000. 


Religious Statistics of Newfound- 
land.—A synopsis of the census re- 
turns of Newfoundland in 1857, is 
published in the St. John’s Record, 
from which we learn that there were 
then in Newfoundland, 57,214 Catho- 
lics and 67,074 Protestants, the latter 
of whom are thus classed: Church 
of England, 44,285; Wesleyans, 
20,229; Kirk of Scotland, 302; Free 
Kirk, 536; Congregationalists, 347 ; 
Baptists and others, 44. On the La- 
brador coast, under the jurisdiction of 
Newfoundland, there are 1230 Pro- 
testants, not classed, out of a popula- 
tion there of 1650 souls. 


Religious Denominations of Nova 
Scotia.—The census returns give the 
following as the numbers belonging 
to the different religious bodies : 
Church of England, 


Church of Scotland, 

Presbyterian Church of Lower 

Baptists,. 

Wesleyans 

Free-Will and F. Christian Baptists, 

Christians, Disciples, and Reformed Bap- 
tists 

Congregationalists, 

Reformed Presbyterians,. ...........++- 

Lutherans, 

Universalists,......ccccccrcccccvccccepes 

Quakers, 

Sandemanians, 

Bible Christians, 

Campbellites, 

Evangelical Union, 
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Other "Creeds, 
No creed given, 
Total Population of the Province, 


Enetanp.—By a summary of the 
results of the late census, published 
in anticipation of the detailed and re- 
vised tables, it is shown that on April 
8th, 1861, there were in England and 
Wales 20,061,725 persons, of whom 
9,758,852 were males, and 10,302,873 
females. During the last ten years 
the actual increase was 2,169,576, 
which is about 12 per cent. In the 
purely agricultural districts the in- 
crease is very small compared with 
what it is in the great seats of com- 
mercial and manufacturing industry. 
The number of houses is 3,955,368, 
being an increase of 497,264. The 
total number of emigrants who sailed 
from the ports of the United King- 
dom during the last ten years, is 
2,287,205, of whom by far the largest 
proportion were natives of Ireland. 
This is more than half a million in 
excess of the number of emigrants 
between the census of 1841 and that 
of 1861. 


Tre Annual Report of the Com- 
missioners on Popular Education in 
England, presented to Parliament, 
April, 1861, shows an attendance of 
2,535,462; the whole number of chil- 
dren between the ages of 3 and 15 is 
5,311,534. Of these 917,265 were in 
the government schools. The work 
of popular education was in the hands 
of the British and Foreign, and the 
National Society, from 1808 to 1839. 
The Government first gave money in 
1832, £30,000; it now gives £800,000. 
The more particular statements are as 
follows : 


3. Roman Catholic, 
. Wesleyan (Old Wonnection), 
. Congregational, 
. Other religious congregations, 
These numbers, however, refer only 
to the pupils of the day-schools, and, 
in order to guard against wrong in- 
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ferences, we subjoin from the census 
of 1851, the number of day-scholars 
and of Sabbath-scholars : 


Day 
Scholars. 


Church of England Schools, ..929,476 

British, 82,597 

Roman Catholic, 

WOUNOPME occ cess ccetbess to aan 429° 727 

Congregational, 843 "478 
The proportion of week-day schol- 

ars to the respective populations at 

the present time, in the following 

countries, stands thus: 

England and Wales, 


Sabbath 
Scholars. 


935,392 
83, 254 


Contributions in England. — For 
foreign missions during the past year, 
1,764,000 Church of England mem- 
bers gave £119,000; 772,000 Wes- 
leyans, £84,000; 607,000 Independ- 
ents, £54,000 ; 380,000 Baptists, £19, 
000. 

This amounts, for each Baptist, to 
one shilling; for each Churchman, 
one shilling and three pence; for each 
Independent, one shilling, eleven 
pence; for each Methodist, two shil- 
lings, two pence. 


Rejection of the Church-Rate Abo- 
lition Bill_—The motion of Sir Tre- 
lawney for the third reading of the 
Church-Rate Abolition Bill came up 
on Wednesday, June 19. Contrary 
to expectation the vote was a tie, and 
the speaker cast the deciding vote 
against the bill. Had all the absen- 
tees been present, and voted as there 
was reason to expect, the result, 
instead of being a tie of 274 on 
each side, would have been a majori- 
ty in favor of the bill of 25 (334 
against 309). The tories have gained 
eight votes, and the Liberals lost 
seven on a comparison of the divi- 
sions on the second and third readings. 


Increase of Bishoprics.—The pro- 
ject for multiplying Bishops was sud- 
denly killed. It came up in the 
House of Lords, and scarcely any 
one ventured to advocate it. When 
the vote was taken, eleven peers voted 
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for it, and sixty-eight against it. The 
Bishop of London made a severe 
and most damaging speech against 
it. He considered it as the embodi- 
ment of one of the Premier’s jokes, 
who had told a certain deputation, 
if people would consent to pay for 
Bishops, they ought to have them. 
The indignant Prelate pronounced 
the measure as ‘‘ nothing better than 
a sham.” 


Tue statistics given, show that 
Congregationalism is retrograding in 
England. The number of Congre- 
gational churches in England is given 
at 1,600; the resignations and re- 
movals during the year at 195, or the 
astounding proportion of nearly 1 to 
8. Thisis not the worst feature ; for, 
on looking through the list of church- 
es under the heading ‘County and 
District Associations,” 176 are mark- 
ed vacant, or nearly 1 in every 9. 

Blending the resignations and re- 
movals with the vacancies, it is man- 
ifest that 1 in every 43 churches 
throughout England were in an un- 
settled condition in 1860. Were 
these vacancies solely to follow on 
deaths or old age, 4 proper ratio 
would be, according to the present 
value of human life, about 45 or 46, 
and not from 300 to 400. 


ScotLanp.—The whole sums raised 
for the various objects of the Free 
Church of Scotland, for the year from 
March, 1860, to March, 1861, were : 
Sustentation Fund, £113,462 17s. 7d. ; 
Building Fund, £36,529 8s. 113d. ; 
Congregational Fund, £100,134 6s. 
1j4d.; Missions and Education, £62, 
487 4s. 5d.; Miscellaneous, £16,759 
6s. 11d.; total, £329,383 8s. 114d. 


InELaAND.—There are some striking 
facts brought to light by the census 
of 1861 in reference to the state of 
things in Ireland. In 1841 the popu- 
lation of the four provinces was 
8,175,124, in 1861 it was 5,784,543, 
giving a decrease of 2,390,581. 
In 1834 the returns to Parliament 
showed that in round numbers there 
were 6,500,000 Roman Catholics, 
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about 800,000 members of the Church 
of England, and about the same num- 
ber belonging to other religious sects. 
In the census of 1861, 4,490,583 are 
set down as Roman Catholics, 678,661 
as Episcopalians, and 595,299 as Pres- 
byterians and other religionists — 
showing that there are now about 
three and a half times as many Ro- 
man Catholics as Protestants in Ire- 
land, and that they stand to the mem- 
bers of the Episcopal Church (which 
is the Established Church) in the pro- 
portion of seven to one. 


France.— The Expenses of Public 
Worship in France.—The expenses 
of public worship have considerably 
increased since the Restoration. They 
were 21,000,000f. in 1818 ; 35,000,- 
000f. in 1819 ; 39,000,000f. in 1847 ; 
and for 1862, they are estimated at 
49,869,936f. All forms of worship 
are tolerated in France, but only three 
are paid by the State, the Roman Ca- 
tholic, the Protestant, and the Jew- 
ish, and the latter has only been so 
since 1831. In the Roman Catholic 
Church there are 81 prelates; 16 of 
them archbishops, of whom one, that 
of Paris, receives 50,000f. a year, the 
others 20,000f. ; and 65 bishops who 
are allowed 15,000f. each. An addi- 
tion of 10,000f. is given to six of the 
prelates, on account ef their being 
cardinals; and as in the quality of 
cardinals they are senators ex officio, 
they receive a further sum of 30,000f. 
a year. 380,243 other priests receive 
from 900f. to 1200f. according to their 
age. The total expenses for Roman 
Catholic worship amount to 47,000,- 
000f. The Protestant clergy consist 
of 814 ministers, who receive from 


| 1500f. to 3000f. each, and of two as- 


sistant ministers, who are paid 700f. to 
750f. The total outlay for Protestant 
worship is 1,493,436f. In the Jewish 
community there are 10 chief rabbis, 
paid from 3500f. to 7000f. ; 51 com- 
munal rabbis, from 800f. to 1500f. ; 
and 62 officiating priests, from 500f. 
to 2000f. 


Educational Statistics —The num- 
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ber of children in France able to at- 
tend school is 5,200,000, of whom 
4,017,000 receive primary instruction 
at the hands of 68,500 teachers; of 
these 1,300,000 are taught in free 
schools. Nearly one fourth of the 
instructors are members of religious 
fraternities and sisterhoods, there be- 
ing 16,000 of them. 


Protestant Churches.—The General 
Conference of the Lutheran and Re- 
formed have unanimously (with the 
exception of one vote) petitioned for 
a restitution of the old synodical or- 
ganisation of the churches, in place 
of the present Conseil Central, which 
is under governmental control. It is 
also offered to any supreme ecclesias- 
tical tribunal under state authority. 
M. Coquerel has proposed a projet de 
discipline, advocating a Central Coun- 
cil-of seventy-one members, to be ap- 
pointed by government: but this 
meets no favor in the Reformed 
Church. 


Spar. — Spain has a population 
(census of 1857) of 15,464,000, an 
increase of over 3,000,000 since 1846. 
The clergy at the time of the French 
Revolution numbered 180,000 (pop- 
ulation of 10,268,150); they now num- 
ber only 42,000. Peasantry, about 
1,000,000; merchants, 120,000; arti- 
sans, 150,000. The privileged laity 
(exempt from taxation) numbered 
844,000 about a century since ; now 
the nobility is reduced to 1,456, and 
all are taxed. According to recent 
official statistics, out of 489,332 in 
the province of Madrid, 266,992 could 
neither read nor write. In the pro- 
vince of Tarragona, out of 321,886 
inhabitants, 271,404 could neither 
read nor write ; and in the district 
of Moncado alone, out of 26,000, 
23,000 could neither read nor write. 


Traty. — St.-Peter’s Pence. —The 
Archconfraternity of St. Peter’s Pence 
at Rome has celebrated the first an- 
niversary of its foundation. On this 
occasion Monseigneur Nardi deliver- 
ed an address on the origin of St. 
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Peter’s Pence. He said that in the 
space of two years it had given to the 
Pope more than 4,000,000 crowns, of 
which 8,000,000f. came from France; 
1,775,000f. from Ireland; 2,000,000f. 
from the German provinces of Aus- 
tria ; 100,000 florins from Hungary ; 
and 1,500,000f. from the Catholic dio- 
ceses in the United States of Amer- 
ica. From a report just issued by 
the London Association, it appears 
that England had forwarded 22,500f. 
up to June last, and an additional 
sum of 7500f. has since that time been 
also remitted. 


Statistics of Rome.—The Corre- 
spondence de Rome gives the following 
statistical details for the year 1860: 
There are in Rome 54 parish churches, 
87,706 families, 84 bishops, 1,417 
priests, 2,390 monks and religious 
men, 9,031 nuns, 886 pupils of sem- 
inaries or colleges, 884 inmates of the 
apostolical palaces, 213 infidels and 
heretics. There were 96,293 men, 
87,856 women—total, 184,049. The 
number of. births in 1860 was 5,957, 
or one birth to twenty-eight inhabit- 
ants. The number of deaths was 
5,764, or one to every twenty-nine in- 
habitants. The number of marriages 
was 1423. There were also 4,468 
Jews in Rome in 1860. 


The Monde gives a list of eighteen 
convents of Dominicans, Augustin- 
ians, Servites, Minims, Cistercians, 
Franciscans, Conventuals, Barnabites, 
and Carmelites, which have been sup- 
pressed in the diocese of Perugia, 
Italy. The buildings are now used 
as schools, asylums, tribunals, print- 
ing-offices, barracks, etc., and the 
Convent of St. Dominique de Pedri 
will be appropriated to the Academy 
of the Beaux-Arts. 


Asta.—Protestantism in Siam.— 
The King of Siam has approved of a 
proposition to erect a Protestant 
church at Bangkok, and will contri- 
bute for its erection. The most lib- 
eral and enterprising policy appears 
to prevail. 





